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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN—PART 9 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

JE 10! U1 Na 1 

SUDAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1954 

Mr. Adams to Sir Anthony Eden. \Received January 24) 


IN o. L Confidential) Khartoum, 

jgii- January 7. 1955. 

I have the honour to submit a political 
review of the Sudan in 1954 and to enclose 
a summary of the principal events of the 
year. 

2. The year 1954 witnessed the first 
si gni ficant steps- towards the emergence of 
the Sudan as an independent nation. The 
first all-Sudanese parliament was cere¬ 
monially opened on the first day of the Near, 
Saved Ismail el-Azhari was elected Prime 
Minister on January 9. and in the course oE 
the next twelve months all foreign officials 
left the Administration, the Sudan Defence 
Force and the police; and plans were almost 
completed for the replacement of the 
majority of expatriates in other departments 
of the Government, 

3. With the complete Sudani sat ion of the 
Administration more than half a century.of 
British rule in a part of Africa equal in size 
tp the whole of Western Europe was 
brought to an end, and responsibility for 
the conduct of the business of government 
passed into the hands of 3he Sudanese thetu- 
selvcs. This transit ion was effected with 
quite remarkable smoothness and, save for 
one serious demonstration in Khartoum, 
almost without a voice being raised in, anger 
or an arm in violence. The Sudan Political 
Service, long regarded as a model instru¬ 
ment of "colonial" administration, has 
passed into history; but despite the carping 
criticisms which some Sudanese may con¬ 
sider to he politically expedient, its high 
ideals and traditions of fair play and calm 
deliberation may prove to be among the 
most valuable assets of the new Sudan, 
The Sudanese administrators who have 
la ken over are going about their work with 
energy, zeal and a degree of efficiency w hich 
is rare in a Middle Eastern State; and some 
time must elapse before the full effect of the 
departure of the British becomes felt. In 
many departments a virtual breakdown of 
confidence of Sudanese and British officials 


in one another had taken place, and there 
the onii possible course was for the British 
to withdraw 1 with as much grace as possible, 

In most cases this has happened, accom¬ 
panied by apparently genuine displays of 
Sudanese appreciation and respect. Those 
British who remain will be concerned to 
cultivate a different kind of relationship 
with the Sudanese, and the commercial 
community is already finding a new 
cohesion and is considering how Sudanese 
and foreigners alike can benefit from 
growing Sudanese ambitions to play a 
greater part in the trade and economic 
development of the country. Our trading 
partnership with the Sudan and the educa¬ 
tional links between the two countries, in 
which the Universih College of Khartoum 
plays a leading role, will in future be the 
principal instruments of British influence. 

4, The elect ions held throughout the 
count r\ at the end of 1953 had put in power 
the National Unionist Party, an uneasy 
association of dements ranging from those 
who favoured political fusion with Egypt to 
those whose main object was to prevent the 
restoration of the temporal power of the 
MahtUst family. For the immediate 
purpose cf ensuring the termination of 
British rule, and influenced in all probability 
by Egyptian money, they united in support 
of a vague " unity with Egypt" policy. As 
soon as it became dear that Her Majesty's 
Government really accepted the provisions 
for Sudanisation in the agreement of 
February 12, 1953, and that British officials 
of the. Sudan Government were in fact 
leaving the N.U.P. lost us principal catalyst 
and signs of disruption were not slow to 
appear. The Egyptians, believing that their 
influence could best be exercised by main¬ 
taining the unity of the anti-British 
elements, developed an intensive propa¬ 
ganda campaign designed to show the 
British as colonisers and, as Sudan Nation 
proceeded, as intriguers determined to 
undermine the authority of the Sudan 
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Government by creating dissension and 
administrative disruption, particularly in the 
undeveloped tribal areas of the south. The 
Opposition, piqued by their defeat at the 
elections, were ready to put the blame for it 
on their supposed friendship with Britain 
mid clamoured loudly for BriLish support in 
preventing Egyptian interference in the 
internal affairs of the Sudan, The nature of 
the Sudan's relationship with the co-dotnini, 
and particularly with Egypt (as a possible 
associate after self-determination) thus 
became the main feature of the political 
background against which the business of 
constitutional development proceeded, 

5. On January 9 the Governor-General 
declared that the self-governing institutions 
designed by the self-government statute had 
been duly constituted and this became the 
" Appointed Day '* for the beginning of the 
formal transfer of power to the Sudanese. 
Only four days later Major Salah Salem, the 
Egyptian Minister for Sudan Affairs, arrived 
in Khartoum to make an extensive tour of 
the Sudan calculated no doubt to consoli¬ 
date the position of the N.U.P. and to show 
Egypt in the role of protector of the 
Sudanese and their indispensable ally in 
freeing themselves from the oppression of 
British rule The parliamentary opposition 
were quick to react, and when General 
Neguib himself arrived to attend the cere¬ 
monial first opening of the Sudanese 
Parliament on March J they staged a mass 
demonstration, intended as they subse¬ 
quently claimed, to demonstrate to Neguib 
and to the other distinguished visitors on 
this occasion the will of the Sudanese people 
for independence of Egypt, which led to a 
serious and tragic clash with the police 
ending in thirty-four deaths and some 
hundreds of injuries, 

4 Parliament finally opened without 
further incident on March 10; but the 
N.U.P., determined to extend and develop 
their power, sought next to secure control of 
the Goveriu-f-General's Commission This 
commission had been established in 
accordance with the Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
meni with specific powers and was dearly 
m tended, by its international nature; to be 
a neutral body capable of impartial arbitra¬ 
tion in the event of any conflict between 
Government and Governor-General Its 
original two Sudanese members thus 
represented the two major political groups; 
hut when Parliament were called upon to 
confirm these appointments, the Opposition 
representative. Saved Ibrahim Ahmed, was 


removed and replaced by a second supporter 
of the NO.P. 

7. Tire atmosphere of tension which 
preceded the replacement of Ibrahim 
Ahmed, following shortly on the events of 
March i t provoked well-founded fears of a 
major political crisis which might have led 
to further disturbances or even civii war. 
The Opposition noisily claimed that they 
would resist to the end, if need be boycott ing 
Parliament and provoking a constitutional 
emergency. In the event, however land 
largely from fear of the defection of their 
venal southern supporters in the event of a 
walk-out) they tamely accepted Parliament's 
rejection of Ibrahim Ahmed and proposed 
in his place the appointment of a pro- 
independence southerner But the MU ,P 
had already gone some way to appeasing 
southern opinion by making it known that 
their choice was a southerner. Siricio Iro, 
and he was duly appointed. Henceforward 
it could be assumed that the commission 
would endorse automatically any action of 
the Government to which the Governor* 
General might offer opposition. 

8. Meanwhile the Sudanisation Committee 
had been established land packed with 
N.U.P. supporters of the meanest intelli¬ 
gence) to determine the posts in the 
Government service held by British or 
Egyptian officials which would enable those 
officials to exercise an influence prejudicial 
to the freedom required for self- 

determination. It was clear from the staff, 
that the Sudanese members, with Egyptian 
support, were determined to recommend the 
Sudam.saiion of the majority of posts held 
by British officials irrespective of the scope 
for serious interference and of the avail¬ 
ability of qualified replacements. This, and 
public attacks bj Ministers in the early 
months of the year on their British civil 
servants, affected adversely the good 

intentions of the latter to do their best for 
their new masters. It soon became 
important Lhai proper provision should be 
made for the compensation of those officials 
whose careers were to be cut short or who 
did not wish to remain in changed circum¬ 
stances: and the Government were 

persuaded before the summer recess to pass 
through a!] its stages legislation which was 
generally acceptable to the expatriates 

themselves. The passage of this Bill, the 
provisions of which were originally by no 
means palatable to many members of the 
Council of Ministers, was something of u 
personal triumph for the Sudanese Prune 
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Minister who appreciated the value of 
ensuring the smooth departure of the 
expatriate officials; and Parliament went 
into recess with the Government apparently 
well in the saddle and Ismail d-Azhari the 
effective leader of his colleagues, 

'K The Opposition was concerned to 
build up its strength during the recess, and 
emissaries of the Ultima Party were 
despatched to London to protest to Her 
Majesty's Government about the scale of 
Egyptian interference and to press for overt 
and energetic action to restrain it. In a 
series of meetings at the Foreign Office the 
emissaries were told of the determination of 
Her Majesty's Government to stand by the 
provisions of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment and encouraged to concentrate on the 
constitutional means of furthering their 
cause by attacking their political adversaries 
in the press and Parliament, 

10, They were slow to accept this ad vice. 
But they and their associates, for whom the 
strength of the electoral success of the 
N.U.P. in the traditionally anti-Egyptian 
south had been something of a disappoint¬ 
ment, did decide during the recess to slump 
the southern constituencies m the hoj)e of 
Strengthening thrir position there. Their 
principal spokesman was Ruth Diu, a Nuer 
tribesman who has risen from domestic 
service to be one of the most effective 
orators on the Opposition front bench. The 
Government were nettled and retaliated by 
sending down groups of Ministers and 
repealing promises of equal treatment for 
north and south. But even the southern 
ministers, finding their constituents dissatis¬ 
fied, pressed the Prime Minister for more 
Government posts for southerners, and 
when, owing to the shortage of southerners 
of lire necessary calibre, these were not 
forthcoming they threatened to resign. 

U. This threat coincided with a growth 
of indiscipline on the part of the K hat mi 
Ministers who were spending their summer 
tripping to and from Alexandria, where iheir 
spiritual leader. Saved All .Mirghani, was in 
hospital as a guest of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, Worried no doubt by the possible 
disintegration of the Government* the 
Egyptians scut Major Salah Salem once 
more to the Sudan to attempt to compose 
ministerial differences. In the short run his 
mission was successful; but this obvious and 
blatant piece of Egyptian interference in the 
political affairs of this country was widely 
and publicly resented, and the pro-indepen¬ 
dence cause (though not the Umma Party) 


appeared to have been strengthened by the 
major's visit. 

12. One of his objectives had no doubt 
been to sabotage the conference which Bulh 
Diu and his associates had planned id hold 
at Juba to demonstrate the unity of the 
south and its support for Sudanese 
independence After Saiah Salem returned 
to Egypt the Prime Minister himself visited 
the south to try and save the situation for 
the N.U.P. He paved his way bv 
announcing some minor appointments and 
increased wage rates for southerners, but 
his reception appears to have been generally 
cool and the much-advertised Juba Con¬ 
ference duly look place. Unfortunately 
for their cause, the energies of those present 
were for the most part side-tracked by the 
oratory of Buth Diu on to consideration of 
the desirability of a federal constitution for 
the Sudan by which the south would attain 
a measure of self-government; and resolu¬ 
tions in that sense were the only tangible 
outcome. 

13. M ea nwh i Ic. ma n y Suda nese M i n islets 
iv;re globe-trotting, for the most part 
ostensibly in search of *' neutral ” experts 
for appointment to technical posts in the 
Sudan. Between them they covered most 
Western European countries. East 
Germany, India and even Japan. The 
need for these visits was criticised: but they 
served at least to help put on the map this 
country which has been denied any foreign 
relations for half a century and which in 
consequence is as little known abroad as 
foreign affairs arc known or understood 
here. Both abroad and at home Ministers 
were questioned about the nature of the link 
with Egypt after self-determination for 
which the N.U.P. were working and the 
independent press here launched a cam¬ 
paign to force the Government to declare 
its hand. 

34, It did not suit Saved d-Azhari x book 
to come out into the open. His party had 
come to power on a unity-with-Egypt ticket, 
but cho events of the year had already 
Indicated that many of the politically* 
conscious Sudanese, even those who 
appreciated the need to have some special 
arrangement with Egypt, would accept 
nothing short of an independent Sudan. 
The Prime Minister could not, however, 
afford to turn his back on bis Egyptian 
patrons and preferred to set himself the task 
of keeping himsdf free to jump off the 
fence in whichever turned out to be 
the popular direction at the moment of 
sel f -d c terminati om 


it' 
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15, The imitation from Her Majesty's 
Government to pay an official visit to 
London arrived when the Prime Minister was 
occupied with these thoughts and he readily 
accepted, with what was probabl> genuine 
appreciation of a friendly gesture. But his 
selection of two strongly pro-Egyptian 
members of the Cabinet to accompany him 
immediately let him in for further trouble 
with the remaining Ministers. And when 
Saved el-Azhari returned from Europe he 
found that the situation in his Cabinet had 
further deteriorated. Varying accounts of 
i he party's policy towards Egypt had been 
given by different Ministers and the earlier 
rumours of negotiations between certain 
Ministers and members of the Opposition 
had now given way to open stories in the 
press- Having prorogued Parliament and 
rightly judging that the Opposition had 
over-estimated their strength, he decided t o 
take the initiative in trying to restore party 
discipline, dismissed three of his Ministers 
for their refusal to co-operate with him and 
neutralised the bulk of Lhc dissatisfied back¬ 
benchers by appointing them to sixteen 
newly-created posts of Under-Secretary. 
Each side wilt now have time before 
Parliament re-opens on February 14 to 
consolidate its position: and despite ener¬ 
getic Opposition attempts to rally all shades 
of pro-independence opinion, the Govern¬ 
ment may once again weather the storm. 
The fact that the three dismissed Ministers 
were the only representatives of the 
Khatmia sect in the Cabinet has ted to much 
speculation whether Saved Ali Mirghani will 
withdraw his support from the N,U,P. It 
had been the votes of his followers which 
had given the parly its victory in the 
elections. As yet he has made no protest 
or comment. 

16, 1954 came to an end, then, with 
parliamentary institutions well established 
and the essential organs of Government in 
the hands of the Sudanese themselves. 
There had been a marked increase in the will 
to choose independence for the Sudan at 
self-determination: but owing to the 
ineptitude of Sudanese politicians and to the 
tragic sectarian rift which divides the great 
majority of the politically conscious popu¬ 
lation, no effective alternative government 
to the NAJ.P. f now completely dominated 
by the Ashigga, had presented itself. 

17, Economically the year had been 
disappointing; the cotton crop sold slowly 
and the general uncertainty of the political 
situation had a depressing effect on trade. 
The Sudanese, who had been loud in 


criticism of the British for the slow pace of 
development, were becoming increasingly 
conscious of the political need to speed up 
the process and of the magnitude of the 
difficulties, of finance and personnel, in the 
way. Ministers came only belatedly to 
recognise the dangers of the disruption of 
their departments which may result from 
Sudanisation. Despite last-minute appeals 
to some technicians to stay on, it is virtually 
certain that almost all those British officials 
whose posts are not to be Sudanised will 
themselves resign. Britain is already being 
accused by some Sudanese of kiting them 
down in this way; but much of the blame 
for any dislocation will belong properly to 
the Council of Ministers, who have so long 
refused i o face up to all the consequences of 
a seemingly desirable policy, and to Saved 
d-Azhari who, probably out of thoughtless¬ 
ness rather than anything else, has by his 
words repeatedly wounded the suscepti¬ 
bilities of those who had chosen to devote 
their careers iu work in and for the Sudan. 
But despite dissension, and lack of funds 
and expertise the Sudanese have shown a 
senSb of calm and a growing determination 
to run their own affairs which will stand 
them in good stead and which may enable 
them to emerge successfully into the state of 
nationhood 

18. E am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador in Cairo and 
to the head of the British Middle East Office, 

I have, &C. 

P. G, D, ADAMS, 


Enclosure 

Principal Dates during 1954 

January 

1 Opening at first oil -Sudanesc Parliament. 

6 tsmail cl Azhati. president of N.U.P,, 
elected Prime Minister. 

'* Appointed Day 14 of Self-Government 
Statute (Governor-General certifies the 
Council of Ministers. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senate hive been duly 
constituted), 

IV Major Sutoh Salem undertakes extensive 
Feb, 3 tour of th e Sudan, 


February 

24 First meeting of the Sudutii&ition Com 
millet?. 

IS- Mr, Selwyn Lloyd in Khartoum. 

Mar.* 
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1 Disorders provoked by General Neguib r $ 
anivsl for ceremonial opening of 
second session of Parliament,, which was 
therefore postponed and opened quietly 
on March JO. 


April 

15 Parliament replaces Ibrahim Ahmed on the 
Gov e r n or A3 eneraTs Comm i ss ion by 

Siricto ho, 

June 

3,9, ! 1 Umma Party representatives, Siddiq d 
Mttfadi, Ibrahim Ahmed and Mohammed 
Ahmed Omar have meetings with 
Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd at the Foreign Office, 

July 

8 Enactment of Bill for compensation for 
expatriate officials. 


Anya it 

Opposition Southerner. Ruth Dui, lours 
South, 

LO-Dcc, Sayed All el Mirghani visits Egypt. 

15 Departure of last British Kaid marks 
completion of Sudamsation of Sudan 
Defence Force. 


September 

1-7 First round of Sudanese-Egyptian technical 
discussions on Nile Waters. 

10 Departure of lust British Commissioner of 
Police completes Sudan Kuition of Police, 

3(V 5ul.ih Salem's second visit to the Sudan, 
Oci. 12 

October 

14-35 A/.bnri tours Southern provinces. 

18-19 Conference at Juba organised by Southern 
Opposition M,P,s, 

November 

8- Azhuri visits United Kingdom as guest of 
Dee, } Her Majesty’s Government with Yahyia 
el Fudlt and Ali Abdel Rahman, pro¬ 
ceeding subsequently to other European 
.countries, 

20- Second round of Nile Water discussions. 
Dec, 8 

December 

14 Departure of British Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of the Interior completes 
Sudani sal ion of Administration 

23 Dismissal of the three Khatmt Cabinet 
Ministers, Mirghani Hamza. KhalafaUa 
K ha lid and Ahmed JeiL 

26 Cabinet reshuffle, including appointment 
of three new Ministers, Ibrahim Hassan 
d Mahalawi. Ha*sao AwadaHa Mustafa 
and Mudathir Ati cl-Bush i 
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EGYPTi ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1954 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Sir Anthony Eden, {Received January SJi 


(No. 12- Secret) Cairo, 

Sir* January 24, 1955 . 

With reference to your circular despatch 
No, 078 of September 9 T 1953, 1 have the 
honour to transmit herewith a summary, 
arranged chronologically* of the principal 
events which occurred in Egypt during 1954 
and also to offer my comments on the 
main trends, 

2. The year was remarkable both for the 
efforts displayed by the men of the regime 
and for the results achieved. In the held 
of foreign affairs, after prolonged and 
arduous negotiations a solution of the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute was found in the 
agreement of October 19 and a promising 
beginning was subsequently made in 
establishing confidence and promoting co¬ 
operation between the two Governments. 
At home the position of the regime was 
consolidated by the elimination of General 
Neeulb, who. though nominally the leader 
of the revolution, had become the rallying 
point of elements hostile to it, and by the 
paralysing hlows dealt to the Moslem 
Brotherhood* the only remaining political 
force capable of organised opposition. The 
regime also survived some ill-conceived 
attacks on it by the political assassin. 
Although it increased the already large 
number of its enemies and made few friends, 
n found itself at the end of the year master 
of the situation, though facing with some 
understandable hesitation the major prob¬ 
lems of political evolution and economic 
progress. The members of the Council for 
(he Revolutionary Command, all of whom 
before the end of the summer had assumed 
ministerial responsibilities, showed sur¬ 
prisingly few signs of strain or fatigue. 
Colonel Nasser emerged as the dominant 
figure in the council: his self-confidence 
and his sense of mission increasing with 
experience, while the modesty of his manner 
did not suffer in the process. Unfortunately 
he continued for his countrymen to be on 
the whole an unsympathetic figure and even 
the attempt on his life did little to enhance 
his popularity for any length of time, while 
the intensive publicity accorded to him by 
the Government propaganda machine from 
May onwards failed to endear him to the 
masses. 


3. The conflict within the army move¬ 
ment between authoritarian and democratic 
Ideals and the less conscious struggle 
between those of Western and Islamic 
socialism* which were referred to in my 
review of the events of 1953 (paragraph 4 
of my despatch No, 14 of January 18, 1954), 
developed with unexpected rapidity in the 
first months of 1954. That of Islamic 
socialism* as represented by the Moslem 
Brotherhood* came to a head in January' 
with the arrest of Hpdeibi and several 
hundreds of his followers. That of a return 
to constitutional forms and political life was 
raised in an acute form by General Neguib 
in March, Both, however, remained 
unresolved until the autumn. The Brother¬ 
hood's leadership was then destroyed and 
the movement as a whole disorganised, and, 
with the deposition of General Neguib the 
prospect of an early return to parliamentary 
government receded further into the future. 
Though there was much personal sympathy 
for the general, his disappearance from the 
political scene caused hardly a ripple in 
Egypt itself: it was recognised either as an 
unfortunate necessity or as the inevitable 
consequence of his own shortcomings* 
according to the sympathies of the observer. 
The regime's efforts to find a successor to 
General Neguib were unsuccessful 

4. The authoritarian nature of the regime 
continued, however, to preoccupy the 
council for the Revolutionary Command* 
who gave increasing but inconclusive con¬ 
sideration to possible ways of bringing in 
reliable elements to share the admitted 
burden of government. 

5. The March crisis found the council for 
the Revolutionary Command surprisingly 
united and it remained so for most of the 
year. The elimination of Major Khalcd 
Mohicddin and his Socialist influence leTt 
the council ideologically more homo¬ 
geneous. It w r as inevitable, however, that 
there should be differences, at least of 
emphasis, on matters of policy. The 
principal issue appears* understandably 
enough, lo have been that of political evolu¬ 
tion* in regard to which Wing Commander 
Gamal Salem (supported by his brother) 
was more apprehensive of the results of 
parliamentary rule than Colonel Nasser, 
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Differences between the impetuous Salem 
brothers on the one hand and Colonel 
Nasser and his immediate supporters* 
General Amer and Wing Commander 
Boghdady and even the rest of the council 
for the Revolutionary Command on the 
other, extended to other fields also. In 
particular Major Salem s handling of the 
Sudan* his approach to Arab problems and 
even his appreciation of the Palestine 
question were not entirely to the satis¬ 
faction of his colleagues. Nevertheless 
Colonel Nasser appeared to recognise that 
the regime could not afford a further crisis 
for the time being and that, however serious 
the disadvantages of a Minister of National 
Guidance who could not control his own 
tongue °r of a Deputy Prime Minister who 
saw every issue in absolute terms of prin¬ 
ciple. he could not do better, at least in the 
short term, than make do with the material 
at hand. At the same time the influence 
of the two brothers almost cert a ini) 
decreased towards the end of the year, 

6. Within the army, the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command claims to have 
improved its position. Though the bulk of 
the officer strength probably remained 
essentially neutral the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command succeeded* by a 
policy of eliminating doubtful elements and 
of giving promotion on the basis of merit, in 
increasing the number of its supporters and 
thereby its hold on the armed forces as a 
whole Similar tactics with the police paid 
good dividends also. 

7. In the country at large an effective* if 
dangerous weapon was forged out of the 
syndicates (invariably subservient lo a 
strong government in this country) and 
organised labour largely replaced the 
student body as the political spearhead. 
The National Guard also proved its value 
in limes of internal crisis, An effective 
discipline was imposed on the universities 
(critics of the regime among teaching staff 
and students alike who showed their hand 
during the March crisis having been 
removed) and a new student organisation— 
with what results is not yet known- was 
launched. Except in the matter of the 
syndicates, the success of the Liberation 
Rally was, however, limited, and the 
regime was still unsupported by anything 
approaching a mass movement or an 
electioneering machine when 1955 dawned 
It is doubtful whether the Land Reform, 
(hough it weakened the Opposition, won 
®mch positive support for the regime in 


the countryside. The disruption of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, though welcomed by 
the minorities* particularly the Copts and 
even by educated and Westernised Mos¬ 
lems. perplexed (he Moslem masses, large 
numbers of whom, including many stable 
dements, hud joined the Brotherhood for 
purely religious reasons, 

8. Nevertheless* the number of responsible 
people who either recognised the out¬ 
standing achievements of the regime or 
realised that, if the army movement failed, 
worse might come in its place, probably 
increased. There was also widespread 
appreciation in responsible circles of the 
regime’s earnest endeavours to remain free 
of corruption, and somewhat grudging 
recognition of its financial and economic 
policy, which enabled the recovery achieved 
in 1953 to be maintained, and also of the 
remarkable, if expensive, efforts of the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs (Wing 
Commander Boghdady) to provide much- 
needed amenities in the capital and at the 
same time to give work to some unem¬ 
ployed. The substantial American economic 
aid, which was made available and accepted 
shortly after the signature of the Anglo- 
hgyptian Agreement and the advantages in 
terms of United Kingdom-Egyptian trade 
w'hich were expected to derive from the 
agreement itself were held to offer prospects 
of increased economic prosperity in the 
coming year. 

9. As regards foreign affairs, and in the 
first instance Anglo-Egyptian relations, the 
signature of the Heads of Agreement in July 
brought about a marked improvement in the 
atmosphere. Following the conclusion of 
the agreement itself relations between this 
embassy and the Egyptian Government, 
including its officials, became as friendly and 
confident as they had been, with few excep¬ 
tions* cold and suspicious in the preceding 
period, and contacts with unofficial 
Egyptians were resumed to the obvious 
relief of both parlies. The prospect of the 
visit of a British Trade Mission early this 
year was welcomed both in Government 
and commercial circles. The Egyptian 
Government showed themselves genuinely 
co-operative in dealing with ihc many 
problems involved in the execution of 
the agreement* and effective liaison was 
established between the British and 
Egyptian authorities in the Sue? Cana! 
Base Area. Public security was restored in 
the area and incidents confined to normal 
pilfering. Immediately after the signature 
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of the agreement Colonel Nasser and his 
closest collaborates gave Mr. Nutting and 
myself a frank expression of their views on 
such questions as the defence of the Middle 
East, the Palestine problem and the Sudan, 
and daring Lord Mountbatten's subsequent 
visit (he possibility of British assistance to 
the Egyptians in setting up planning 
machinery was discussed. There followed 
man} indications that the Egyptian 
authorities were looking to Her Majesty's 
Government for help and guidance in 
connexion with their armed forces. 

Hi Despite or perhaps because of 
strenuous efforts, particularly bv Major 
Salflh Salem, Egypt's relations with the 
Arab States deteriorated during the year. 
This was dearly reflected in the two sessions 
of the Arab League, which both followed 
internal crises in Egypt, and lack of 
sympathy in the Arab States for the regime's 
difficult ics contributed largely to Egypt's 
irritation. In general it can be said that 
Egypt's hegemony of the League was rttain- 
tuined—if somewhat uneasily. 

11. The Iraqi Government’s wish, which 
became apparent in the autumn to enter 
into defence arrangements with Turkey as 
the first step towards wider arrangements 
allowing co-operation between Iraq and the 
West on the expiry of the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty, also caused concern to the Egyptian 
leaders, They strove to impose their view 
that, at least ior the present, the Arab Stales 
should not enter into any new commitments 
with the West aid that any revision of the 
Anglo Iraqi Treaty could, as in the case of 
the AngkvEgyptian Agreement, be related 
to the Arab League Security Pact, 
Egyptian motives were no doubt mixed; 
on the one hand they were ansious not to 
Jose the lead to Iraq and thereby the lion's 
share of Western aid ^ on the tit her, they held 
a genuine belief that commitments to the 
West, unless they could be represented as 
the natural outcome of the Arab Security 
Pact, were still unacceptable to Arab public 
opinion. They supported this belief by an 
assumption that, in the event of war, the 
West cm Powers would have so many calls 
on their man-power that they would be 
unable to send an effective force to the 
Middle East and that consequently that was 
no good reason for the maintenance of 
foreign troops in the area in peacetime. 

12. Egypt's relations with Turkey reached 
their nadir early in the year following (he 
expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador 


After the signature of the Heads of Agree¬ 
ment in July, a gradual improvement set in 
and by the end of the year relations were 
more cordial than they have been for many 
years. Egyptian and Iraqi leaders thus came 
to the same conclusion that an under¬ 
standing with Turkey was essential and 
differed only in method, the Egyptians 
favouring an informal rapprochement and 
the Iraqis something more specific. The 
rapidity of the change in the Egyptian 
attitude is remarkable* particularly when 
the difficulty experienced in including the 
reference to Turkey in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement is remembered, 

13, Egypt’s record in the Sudan was 
unfortunately far less satisfactory. Major 
Sal ah Salems unscrupulous handling of the 
problem and in particular his open inter¬ 
ference in favour of one faction, the 
National Unionist Party* continued, though 
by the end of the year the major had learnt 
much and, alarmed at a prospect of political 
and administrative collapse in the Sudan, 
was prepared to abate his earlier ideas of 
-1 unity ” between the two countries. There 
were* moreover* indications that Colonel 
Nasser's attitude was one of greater realism 
and that his influence was likely to be 
brought to bear on the problem. 

14, In regard to Israel too, tn spite of 
irritants such is the “Bat Galim ” case, 
Colonel Nasser was careful to restrain* with 
few exceptions, his or his Government’s 
statements of policy, while in private dis¬ 
cussion with Mr. Nutting and myself, and 
later with M. Shuck burgh, he showed a 
disposition to seek for a new approach 
towards the problem of a settlement. 

15, I cannot conclude this summary 
without at least A reference to United States' 
influence, The anxiety of the State Depart¬ 
ment iifld not least of my United States 
colleague to see art Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement reached quickly was followed, 
once the agreement was signed, by a desire 
for and a rather unrealistic expectation of 
quick results in terms of Egyptian align¬ 
ment with the West, Not perhaps fully 
realising that in advocating the Northern 
Tier" concept of Middle Eastern Defence 
and at ihe same time expecting great things 
of Egypt, they were pursuing objectives that 
to some extent at least were incompatible, 
they fdt that the Egyptians, who before Ihe 
Anglo-Egyptian Agree mem had been 
emphatic in iherr assurances of lheir attach¬ 
ment to the cause of the Wat, were back¬ 
sliding. 
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16. To sum up, Egypt’s revolutionary 
regime succeeded during the year in greatly 
weakening its enemies and thus negatively 
at least strengthened its own position. 
Though the council for the Revolutionary 
Command developed into what is by 
Egyptian standards an efficient Government 
the Army Movement failed conspicuously 
to evolve into a truly National Movement 
and the risk of the assassination of its 
leaders almost certainly increased. From 
the point of view of longer term stability* 
the inability of the regime to find a successor 
to General Neguib can only be regarded as 
a further failure. On the other hand. 
Colonel Nasser and some at least of bis 
colleagues gained in experience and have 
probably learned to appreciate the im¬ 
portance of timing. The chances are that 
they will not allow themselves to be rushed 
either in domestic or foreign affairs, and 
their newly-acquired caution is likely to be 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

17. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, and to Her Majesty's Representa¬ 
tives at Bagdad, Beirut, Amman, Bahrein* 
Damascus. Jedda. Taiz* Tripoli* Tel Aviv, 
Washington, Paris and Ankara. 

I have. &c, 

fFor Her Majesty’s Ambassador), 
F. R, ¥L MURRAY. 


Enclosure 

Somman at Principal Events, 1954 

Foreign Attain 

f unitary 

4 Expulsion of Turkish Ambassador after 
an incident between him and Lieut.- 
Colond Abdel Nasser, 

21 Renewed Israeli complaint in Security 
Council against Egyptian restrictioos on 
transit of the Sue* Canal. 

Re hr nary 

20 Hostile Egyptian raetkm to (he Turco- 
Pakistani Pad, 

March 

1-2 General Neguib and Major Salah Salem 
visited Khartoum for tlie inauguration of 
Parliament, but returned nest day after 
riots caused the postponement of the 
ceremony. 

March 

5-25 Five British servicemen murdered March 
IS—I ^ in retaliation for ihe murder on 
March II of an Egyptian police officer 
by British servicemen. Egyptian police 
co-operation withheld. 

30-28 Stale visit of King Sami to Egypt. 


A pril 

11 Statement by Her Majesty's Government 

that the situation in ihe Canal Zone 
would ha'.'t: to improve before there 
tenild be any question of a resumption 
of negotiations. 

May 

30 Murder of the British military escort of a 

N.A.A.F.l vehicle in Umidia. 

31 Bril rib absentee serviceman shot in Suez. 

June 

t Tension in Canal Zone reduced on instruc¬ 
tions from Egyptian Government. Subri 
Sarouqi end some other gangsters 
removed from ihe Zone. 

July 

9 £10 million released to Egypt under the 

Sterling Releases Agreement, 
ttl Resumption of Canal Zone negotiations by 
Egyptian Prime Minister and Her 

Majesty's Ambassador. 

12 Certain restrictions on sterling imports 

removed by Egyptian Government. 

75 Arrival in Cairo of Her Majesty's Secretary 
of Stale for War. 

27 Initialling of the Heads of Agreement 

between Her Majesty’s. Government and 
the Egyptian Government on the Canal 
Zone Base. 

August 

14 Release by British MUflary Authorities of 

Egyptian detainees. 

15 Arrival in Egypt of the F.BT recon¬ 

naissance party to inspect the Canal 

Bose. Colonel Anwar At Sadat 

announced the establishment of the 

Islamic Conference. 

15-22 Major Salah Salem visited Iraij for ihe 

Sersunk talks. 

30 Embargo on the supply of arms to Egypt 

lifted by Her Majesty’?■ Government. 

31 Talks cm United Stales Economic Aid to 

Egypt Opened in Cairo. Talks between 
Egypt and Sudan on the Nile Waters 
opened in Khartoum. 

September 

7 Decree restricting supplies to British Forces 
in Egypt cancelled. 

15-17 Visit of Nan Pasha el Said to Cairo. 

28 Arrival of Mr. Anthony Nulling in Cairo 

for ihe final siuges of (he Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, 9,a. Rot Galim arresied by 
Egyptian authorities at Sue?. 

October 

19 Signature of Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 

on the Suez Canal Base Area. 

November 

6 Agreement signed on United States 

economic aid lo Egypt to amount to 
X40 million in ihe fiscal year 1955. 

13 Recall of General Aly Neguib from his 

post as Egyptian Ambassador in 
Damascus, 

Nov.- Egyptian irritation at unsympathetic atti- 

l>sc, tade of Arab Slates over Moslem 
Brotherhood and defence issues allayed 
by understandings reached during Arab 
League meeting,. November 2^-Decem¬ 
ber 11, 
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December 

6 Instruments of ratification of Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement exchanged in Cairo. 
Egyptian readiness lo release Bat Caiitn 
announced in Security Council, 

U Trial of thirteen Jews charged with Hrson 
and espionage committed during July 
begun before u Military Court, 

16 Egypt agreed to appointment of British 
successor in Sir R. Howe us Governor- 
General. Sudan. 

22 Arrival of new Turkish Ambassador to 

Egypt- 


Internal Affaire 

January 

12 Clash at Cairo University between Moslem 
Brotherhood and Liberation Rally 
students. 

3.3 New Companies' Law |o replace Law 138 
of TJ47 made some concessions lo foreign 
capital. 

14—15 Dissolution of Moslem Brotherhood. 

Several hundred Brethren, including 
Supreme Guide, arrested. 

30 Fuad Scrag el Din sentenced to fifteen 
years' penal servitude.. 


fVfirjKiry 

3 Oil prospecting concession in the Western 

Desert granted lo the American 
Conoruda M Company. 

25 General Neguib deprived of all his offices 

and Colonel Nasser appointed Prime 

Minister, 

27 General Neguib restored to the Presidency 
of the Republic after trouble with the 
Cavalry involving Major Khded 
Mobtoddin* 

29 Disorders in Cairo and some eusuaElios. 

The Cft.C denounced a “ United 
Front" conspiracy of Communists, 
Socialists, Wafdists and Moslem Brothers. 
Some 250 persons were arrested and the 
Universities dosed for two weeks. 


March 

5-25 Ueut.-ColoflcL Abdel Nassef announced on 
March 5 the intention to set up an 
elected Constituent Assembly. u> meet 
on July 23. General Neguib re¬ 
appointed Prime Minister on March 9. 
A vigorous campaign in the Cairo press 
for the restoration of civil liberties, 
a strike in the Universities and 
the resignation of five civilian Cabinet 
Ministers were followed on March 25 by 
an announcement by the C.R.C. that 
political life would be resumed forth¬ 
with. Civilian Cabinet Mmisters with¬ 
drew their resignations. Political parties 
anil press, resumed their customary noisy 
activity. Political detainees, including 
Supreme Guide and leading Moslem 
Brothers were released 

29 After a three-day strike organised by the 
CJR.G, (he Joint Council of C.R.C. and 
Cabinet announced the suspension of the 
Resolutions of March 5 and 25 and the 
proposed establishment, instead* of an 
advisory CortSuIfftlive Assembly. 


April 

6 Major Khaled Mohicddin left Egypt on a 
** tour of Europe/* 

14 Members of the old political parties who 
had held office between 1942-52 deprived 
of political rights and the right to hold 
public dike for ten years. 

19 Resignation uf Dr. cl Emuiy and five 
civilian Cabinet Ministers. Lieut,* 
Colonel Abdel Nasser resumed the 
Premiership. 

27 Trial ol Mahmoud and Hussain Abu'L Fath 

{former in absenria). 

28 Arrest of a number of army officers 

[mainly supporters of Major Khakd 
Mohicddirt) and civilians [allegedly 
members of the u United Front ”J on 
charges of seditious conspiracy Sixteen 
were brought to trial and on June 15 
twelve were given prison sentences. 

May 

31 Twenty-five civilians indicted for the 
formation of a secret society, the 
National Democratic Front, associated 
with the Communist Democratic Move¬ 
ment for National Liberation, [Sen- , 
tenccd September T) 


June 

21 Nahas and Mute, N'ahas released from 
house arrest imposed on them in 
September 1953, 

24 A freemen! between Egyptian Government 
and the foreign oil companies operating 
its Egypt reached after personal interven¬ 
tion at Lieu [.-Colonel Abdd Nasser. 


July 

27 Al Hotkibi and Abu'I Path criticised 
the Anglo-Egyplian Agreement from 
Damascus, and. Switzerland respectively. 
About one hundred Communists arrested 
in three separate groups. 


A NtfHir 

20 Lieut.-Colonel Abdel Nasser attacked the 
Moslem Brotherhood, Communist and 
Zionist critics of (he Agreement. 

22' Differences between Major Salem and hb 
Sept. 19 colleagues over the Skr&ank talks came 
lo a head on September l J when Major 
Salem was given leave. He was. how¬ 
ever. recalled on the following day, 

31 Cabinet reshuffle, Major-General Amer 
appointed Minister of Defence and 
Colonel Sadat Minister of State, thus 
giving all members of [he C,R.C 
ministerial responsibilities. 


September 

10 Moslem Brotherhood disturbances in a 
Mo#que at Tania following an 
inflammatory sermon by the Imam. 

23 24 Annual meeting of the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood Constituent Assembly confirmed 

,i1 Hodcibi in office for life. Secretary- 
General of the Brotherhood and four 
other members deprived of Egypilau 
nationality by the Govern ruen [ for 
l reasonable act iv i t ic„* abroad M ah nmud 
Abu "I Fath -.srnilafly deprived. 
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October 

26 Moslem Brotherhood attempt on the life 
of Lieut.-Coloiid Abdel Nasser at 
Alexandria, 

30 Arrest of ul Hodcibi at Alexandria after 
four days of country-wide arrests of 
Brotherhood members. 


November 

I Special Tribunal under the presidency- of 
Wing Commander Gamal Salem set up 
lo de&l with ** treasonable aelivities," 


9 Trial of Mahmoud Abdul Latif, l icut.- 
Colonel Abdd Nasser’s would-be 

assassin, opened (Sentenced to death 

December 4,) 


November 

13 Trial of forty-four members of Com- 

munist D.M.N-L. opened, tSentences of 
imprisonment on thirty-six announced 
on December 30.) 

14 Deposition of General Neguib. 

17 Presidential powers delegated by Cabinet 
to Lieul.-Golonet Abdel Nasser. 

22- Trial s of al Hodeibi. Supreme Guide of 
Dec. 5 Moslem Brotherhood (sentenced lo death 
and reprieved, December 4 k and mem¬ 
bers of the Broth erhoocTs Terrorist 
Section. 

December 

7 Death sentences on six Moslem Brother¬ 
hood terrorists carried out 

21 Series of Cabinet meetings to review 
domestic and foreign policy began. 


* 
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JE 1016/28 No. 3 

SUDAN: POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mr, Adams to Sir Anthony Eden . ( Received March I?) 


iNo, 8, Confidential^ Kharioum t 

Six*, March !L /9JJ. 

I have the honour to report on the 
political situation in the Sudan following 
the opening of the Third Session of Parlia¬ 
ment on February 14 and the debates on 
the Speech front the Throne, which were 
concluded thus week. 

2. During the recess there was 
speculation as to how many Government 
supporters would go into opposition 
following the dismissal in December of the 
three Ministers who represented the 
Khatmiya seel in the Cabinet, There was 
also a new ittempf by the Opposition to 
gather together all who favoured indepen¬ 
dence for the Sudan into one ** pro- 
independence front." The three dismissed 
Ministers, who formed their own party, 
the Republican Independence Parly, had 
announced (hit they would not join the 
fr uit. Them object vzas doubtless to allay 
the fears which independence-minded 
Khutmi might enter! dn at any appearance 
of collaboration with the Unwna Party. 
This was a sci-baek to the Independence 
Front, but even without the declared 
support of the Republican Independence 
Party, it seemed that ii might be able to 
rally enough support to make the Govern¬ 
ment's parliamentary position precarious. 

3. In fact, however, the Government has 
not bem seriously challenged in Parliament. 
During a debate in the Senate on one of the 
three amendments to the formal vote of 
thinks for the Speech from (he Throne, 
thi Opposition Senators noticed that she 
(iovcrnmcnl benches were sparsely popu¬ 
lated and called for a division. The 
division bell was rung loudly and long and 
ihc Government, by dim of despatching 
messengers to round up their Senators, 
managed to collect enough voters to avoid 
defeat. Rut this was more a jest I ban a 
gesture on the part of Ihc Opposition* The 
Covernineni arc safe enough eri the Senate. 
The real test is the House of Representa¬ 
tives. and there (he Opposition have not 
railed for divisions, being apparently 
satisfied with the Speaker's confident 
rulings, after votes by acclamation on the 
three amendments, that more members had 
shouted " No ' than “ Aye," despite the fact 


that impartial hearers found it difficult to 
judge where the balance lay. 

4. There has been no division in the 
House of Representatives since the first 
session, a year ago, and the Leader of the 
Opposition has told a member of my staff 
that his side does not consider the time ripe 
to attempt to overthrow the Government 
in Parliament. I his may be wise and it 
may be true, but it is probably equally true 
that Sayed M L thgoub knows, even if he will 
not confess it, that the Opposition could 
not outvote the Government. 

5. The Opposition claims to stand for 
complete independence for the Sudan, 
The Government, was voted into office on 1 
a unity-with-Egypt ticket. During the 
fourteen months which have passed since I 
the " Appointed Day" ushered in the 
^Transitional Periixl" leading to self- 
determination, the outstanding development 
has been the consolidation of public opinion 
in favour of Independence. Yet ihe Oppo- ' 
rition does not appear to have been able 
to strengthen its position in Parliament 
sufficiently to constitute an alternative 
Government. There appears to be two 
reasons for this: first, the Opposition, 
and in particular the Unima Party, have 
not eradicated the weaknesses which lost 
them the I9?3 elections: secondly, the 
National Unionist Party, and particularly 
the Prime Minister, have increased their 
popularity by swimming with the tide of 
public opinion. Paradoxically il is to 
the party whose name evokes unity with 
Egypt rather than to the Opposition parties, 
that most Sudanese seem to look to bring 
them independence. 

6. The secretary-general of the Utnma 
Party and the Leader of the Opposition 
argue that Azhari has no real following in 
the Sudan, and without Egyptian support 
wmuld be nowhere. I believe they arc quite 
wrong in this and that, on the contrary, the 
Opposition leaders arc steadily losing 
popularity and have no one who can 
compare with Azhari as a national leader. 
During my recent short tour of the Western 
Provinces I found ample evidence of the 
high reputation which the Prime Minister 
now- enjoys even in circles which are 
strongly prod ndepe ode nee. Unless the 
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Government behave very stupidly, it seems 
unlikely that they will be overthrown before 
the self-determination elections and the 
Opposition can perhaps best work for 
independence by trying to force the N.U.P. 
to move over further from the doctrine of 
close union with Egypt, In their hearts the 
Opposition leaders probably realise this, 
and more than one of them have announced 
that (hey would support Azhari if he would 
declare himself for complete independence. 

7. There is, in fact, abundant evidence 
of the growth of pro-independence feeling 
within the N.U.P. It erupted with the 
dismissal of the three Khaims Ministers last 
December; it has since produced renewed 
rumblings within the party. At the end of 
December Azhari felt it expedient to buy 
off those of his parliamentary supporters 
who appeared to sympathise with the dis¬ 
missed Ministers by appointing them to 
parliamentary under-secretaryships, posts 
which carry considerable increases of salary. 
Rut the effect of (his sedative was short¬ 
lived. On February 20 three of the new 
parliamentary secretaries resigned on the 
grounds that there was nothing for them 
to do in their Ministries. J’faey w f cre 
persuaded to withdraw their resignations, 
but apparently only after a party crisis 
which revealed the unpopularity of any 
form of link with Egypt worthy of the name 
and pressure for the ejection from the 
Cabinet of the extreme pro-Egyptian 
Mohamed Nureddin, the Minister of 
Works. 

8. Another significant development in 
the N.U.P. is an apparent change in the 
attitude of Yahya el-Fadli, Minister of 
Social Affairs and the real party boss, He 
is an unsavoury character who is known to 
be indebted to Egypt for his personal 
wealth, but he recently appears to have 
fallen cut of Egyptian favour* On March 3 
be asked my advice on methods of prevent¬ 
ing Egyptian infiltration, particularly as 
regards the press, and on March 10 he 
repeated his determination to stifle the 
Egyptian influence on certain papers which 
was bringing the Sudanese press into dis¬ 
repute. Whether his change of attitude is 
due to a personal dispute with his erstwhile 
Egyptian friends or whether he has decided 

[hat there is no political future for the cause 
of close union with Egypt is a nutter for 
guesswork. He remains an unattractive 
and slippery character, but his defection. 


if genuine, would be a serious loss to the 
pro-Egyptian cause. 

9, Although pro-independence feeling in 
the N.U.P. appears to be growing sleadiy, 
Ihc party has not yet been committed to a 
firm policy on relations with Eg \ pt. In 
December A/hari gave it as his personal 
opinion that the future link with Egypt 
should lake the form of a High Council 
composed of the Sudanese and Egyptian 
Cabinets which would meet at least once 
a year to consider matters of common 
interest such as Nile Waters, defence and 
foreign policy. The High Council's 
decisions would be ..subject to parliamentary 
ratification. Since this pronouncement the 
subject has apparently been brought up at 
many party meetings* The Prime Minister's 
personal opinion is supposed to have been 
referred to party organisations for con¬ 
sideration and to be under constant study. 
However, there can be little doubt that if 
the party leaders really wanted a decision 
in the matter, it could have been taken 
before now, Although the press lists been 
clamouring for months for the N.U.P. to 
announce its policy, Azhari and his 
advisers clearly consider that they should 
sit on the fence for at least a little longer. 

10. It is possible,, of course, that the 
N.U.P, leaders are still looking for means 
of serving Egypt by means of tricking the 
Sudanese people into voting for u close 
union. Appearances, however, arc against 
(has interpretation. There seems little 
chance that, as the months go by, Sudanese 
public opinion will veer away from mde- 
pende nee. Ce rt a in!y the Go vemme n t i t self 
seems to be doing nothing to stimulate such 
a change. It seems more likely that Azhari. 
w r ho shows no signs of wanting to force his 
country into a union with Egypt one whit 
stronger than (he majority of Sudanese 
appear to prefer, is trying to build up his 
position in order to be able to withstand 
Egyptian pressure. He is, himself, like 
many of his colleagues, indebted to Egypt 
for pa si support, financial no doubt, as well 
as moral. Extrication is doubtless a task 
of some difficulty . 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Cairo and 
Washington, the Head of the British Middle 
East Office and to the Governor of 
Uganda. 

I have, &e, 

P. G. D ADAMS* 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIE 
EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON APRIL 4, 1955 

Sir Anthony Eden to Sir Ralph Stevenson {Cairo) 


< N a 87. Confide n U ul) Foreign Office, 

Sir, April 4 , /9J5, 

The Egyptian Ambassador called upon 
me on April 4 before returning to Esypt for 
consultations, 

-- 1 asked Mr. Hakks to convey my good 
wishes to the Egyptian Prime Minister 

J- J went on to speak about the Tureo- 
Iraqi Pact and Her Majesty’s Government's 
accession to it. I said that there was no 
point m going over again what was past. \ 
thought that the Egyptian Prime Minister 
shared my views about the military position 
in the Middle East, although he was in dis¬ 
agreement on the political side. over 
the question of the timing of the pact. 
However, the Egyptian Prime Minister 
knew my views and ! knew his. We were 
not putting any pressure on other Stales lo 
join the pact, and the most important thing 
now- seemed to be to let the situation simmer 
down. i asked the Ambassador to tell the 
Egyptian Prime Minister that I hoped that 
the press and radio campaign could be 
damped down and the violent attacks on 
Iraq stopped, I also hoped that attacks on 
us would cease, ft would be useful if 
Major Salem s pronouncements could be 
kept down. We, for our part, were most 
anxious that our improved relations with 
Egypt should be maintained and that pro¬ 
gress should not be interrupted by disputes 
o! this kind. We would do what we could 
to help Egypt. We had been abte to make 
some contribution over arms supplies, and 
were considering various economic matters. 

4, The Egyptian Ambassador said that 
our failure to adhere to the Turco-Jraqi 
exchange of letters about carrying out the 
United Nations resolutions concerning 
Palestine was causing some suspicion in the 
Arab countries. They might think that we 
simply wanted to leave things as they were 
and did not want to sec any progress on 
the Israeli-Arab dispute, I replied"that we 
had signed the Tripartite Declaration and 
still stood by it. That covered the situation 
and I had seen no point in signing another 
hit of paper. We were naturally anxious to 
see an improvement in and indeed a settle¬ 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute and would 
work for that. It was, however, most 
important that the situation on the borders 
should be kept quiet. The Ga/a incident 
had made things difficult and further 


incidents could only make them more. so. 
I thought that the Israelis had not really 
intended that there should be an incident 
of that kind; it was perhaps mainly due to 
fact that they were in a very nervous state. 

.1 But the main point in our minds in 
adhering to the Turoo-lraqi Pact had been 
to parry what was after all the major threat. 
I thought that Egypt's position in the 
Middle East was rather similar to our own 
in Europe. We were particularly interested 
in defence arrangements in Europe because 
they could keep the Russian threat further 
away from us. In (he same way the 
concept of the Northern Tier which 1 had 
niways supported, could perform a similar 
function for Egypt, 

6 The Egyptian Ambassador then spoke 
about arms supplies for Egypt and said that 
it was not fair that Israel should be pul on 
(he same basis as the Arab States 
collectively. The latter had much larger 
populations and greater commitments, 
l replied that they were not in fact in our 
minds on quite the same basis, but that the 
main thing was to try and get a general 
settlement 

7. In conclusion, I ttsked the Ambas¬ 
sador to tell his Prime Minister that we 
were very ready to discuss any points of 
difficulty that might arise. It was much 
better that they should be discussed cither 
here or with Sir Ralph Stevenson than that 
they should be aired on the radio. There 
did not seem to me to be at present loo 
many points of difference; in particular, 
things were reasonably quiet in the Sudan, 
We would no doubt have to come and talk 
to the Egyptians soon about the neutral 
commission which, under the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan, was 
charged with the task of ensuring a fair 
and neutral atmosphere during the period 
of self-determination. The Ambassador 
professed to agree with what I had said. 

8, I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her MiijesEy’s Ambassadors at Amman, 
Ankara, Bagdad, Damascus, Beirut, Td 
Aviv, Jcdda and Washington, to the 
Governor-General, Khartoum and the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner 
Khartoum, and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I am, &c 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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SUDAN : NATIONAL UNIONIST PARTY POLICY 

Mr A dams to Mr. Macmillan . {Received April 20) 

(No. 15. Confidential) Khartoum 

Sir April 15. 1955 . 

r have had the honour to report, in the series of communications ending with 
my telegram No. 78 of April !2. on the final Stages through which the National 
Unionist Party, which forms the Government of the Sudan, passed m the 
formulation and publication of its policy on the relationship of this country with 
Egypt. 

2 The party had long been under pressure to declare its hand, and it became 
increasingly evident during the second half of 1954 that its leaders could not ignore 
the tide of public opinion, running ever more strongly in favour of independence 
and full sovereignty for the Sudan. But it was difficult lor them to turn their 
backs upon their Egyptian friends, who had given them moral and financial support 
for manv years before they came to power, and in whose friendship they still saw 
the best assurance that the British would keep (heir word and hand over the reins 
of government to the Sudanese. As the British rule was withdrawn the 
development of pro-independence sentiments grew within the N.U.P., and this 
growth was accelerated by Egypt's heavy-handed attempts to control Sudanese 
affairs. N.U.P- suspicions that the British would try to reimpose their rule in (lie 
Sudan were further allayed by Sir Robert Howe's expressions of sympathy towards 
Sudanese aspirations which were publicly and apparently sincerely recognised 
by the Sudanese Prime Minister and his colleagues at the time of his recent 
departure on retirement. 

3. The NAJ.P. now stands squarely for an independent and sovereign Sudanese 
Republic, in close relations with Egypt; and the old Egyptian cry for “ Unity of 
the Nile Valiev 11 in the sense of a single political entity no longer finds any echo 
here The party, encouraged by its moderate elements represented by Saved 
Mubarak Zarroug, is now turning its attention to the formulation of a domestic 
policy based, according to its sponsors, upon the principle of “democratic 
Socialism" and incorporating provisions for limited association or consultation 
with Egypt on certain specific points on the lines of those recommended by the 
special committee appointed for (he purpose and reported in my telegram No. 76 
of April 7, The various party organs are now to proceed with discussion of a 
draft " manifesto ’’ 

4. The Opposition parties, particularly the Umma, have found (hut some of 
the wind has been taken out of their sails "by these developments. Nevertheless, 
the "Independence Front" were swift to extend a formal welcome to the 
declaration of the N.U.P. for complete independence.. Their oElieial communique 
however reported in my telegram No. 77 of April 8, and in which can be detected 
the hand of Saved Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub, Independent leader of the 
Opposition included the succcstion that the next step should be the conclusion 
bv both sides in Parliament of a “ national charter to secure complete independence 
and full sovereignty for the Sudan . . . to work through constitutional means 
and through Parliament to eliminate self-determination . . . This has been 
echoed by Sayed Mubarak Zarroug (but not yet officially accepted by the N.U.P.L 
and also by the Independence Republican Party led by Sayed Mtrgham Hamza. 

5 The proposal, which amounts to the suppression of the provisions of 
Articles 10 II and 12 of the Anglo- Egyptian Agreement of February 12, has been 
canvassed before By its adoption the Opposition would hope to thwart any 
Egyptian plans which there might be to manipulate the election or the decisions 
of the Constituent Assembly; and there is the further consideration that it would 
enable the risk of another defeat at elections of Sayed Abdel Rahman's adherents 
to be avoided. Such a defeat might so fan the names of sectarian strife, which 
arc never quite extinguished* as to bring about a serious threat to security and 
the stability of the new Sudanese State. Sayed Ismail d-Azhari is unlikely to be 
moved by considerations of the feelings of Saved Abdel Rahman and the Uinma 
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politicians in this; but his desire to remain in effective control of the country, 
together with memories of the riots on March J t 1954, and possible fears of another 
and more serious Ansar demonstration, might incline him eventually to support 
a programme which would reduce this risk. Up to date, however, he has stood 
thmly for the execution of all provisions of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement; and 
I should myself expect him to hold to this line. 

6. 1 he NJLJ.P. evidently fed themselves the stronger for having taken the 
plunge, and Lheir leaders are being careful to keep on the right side of Saved AJi 
Mtrghani, who is assumed to welcome it There is a marked wave of anti-Egyptian 
feeling in the party, of which evidence is provided by the action taken to suppress 
the Egyptian-sponsored paper tJ-Teh^raph and to arrange for the censorship of 
Egyptian plays and sketches performed here. If any further indication of Egyptian 
motives and heavy-handed ness in the Sudan had been required to clinch opinion 
ugainst them, it was provided by the manner in which the Egvpto-Sutkmese talks 
on the Nile waters were broken off in Cairo, and by the insults to which a Sudanese 
Minister was then treated. 

7. _ But it should not be supposed that the Egyptians will take their latest 
defeat in the Sudan lying down There arc persistent rumours that they are still 
trying to launch a new pro-Unity Parly, and indications that they are once more 
trying to inflame Southern opinion by spreading tales of British intrigues, Sayed 
Buth Diu and other Opposition Southerners have already published a statement 
calling for a constitutional tint with Egypt which would, fchev hope, bring Egvptian 
finance for the development of Che South. But the greatest setback to Egyptian 
ambitions m the Sudan was the removal of General Neguib from power. However 
desirable this may have been for internal Egyptian reasons it has entirely, and 
probably irrevocably, altered the attitude of most Sudanese to the present Egyptian 
regime. With Saved el-Azhart and the N.U,P. now publicly committed to a pro- 
mdcpendence line the Egyptians will need greater subtlety than thev have yet 
shown here if their cause is to make headway. 

8. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Cairo and Washington, to the Head of the British Middle East Office and to the 
Secretariat at Entebbe. 

I have, Ac, 

P G. D. ADAMS, 
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IE 1015.16 No. 6 

EGYPT: REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1955 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Mactmilmu {Received April 2G) 


(No t 69. Confidential 1 Cairo, 

Sir, April 15. 1955. 

I have the honour to submit a brief 
review of developments during the first 
three months of 1955 and to invite attention 
to some of the main trends, 

2, Although it ended as it had stinted 
with a certain uneasiness, the first quarter 
of the year taken as a whole was singularly 
uneventful, as far as domestic politics were 
concerned. It represents in fact the longest 
period of relatively uninterrupted calm at 
home which the regime has experienced 
since it was established after the coup 
d'Elal of July 1952. "t he reasons for this 
are not far to seek. In the first place, 
having disarmed if not destroyed the last 
or its main opponents, the Moslem 
Brotherhood, in the closing weeks of the 
old year, the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command was without a serious rival. 
Secondly, in economic life there was 
neither boom nor slump, a state of affairs 
probnbly best calculated to further easy, if 
not good, government in this country. 
Finally, during most of the quarter Colonel 
Nasser found foreign politics, in particular 
developments arising from the l urco-lraqi 
Pact, absorbing the greater part of his lime 
and energies. 

3. The uneasiness, which marked the last 
weeks of the old and the first weeks of the 
new year, can be traced to the fact that 
differences of opinion were known to have 
developed within the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command. It had also 
become known that these differences 
concerned the future of the regime 
(whether the authoritarian rule of the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command 
should gradually give way to constitutional 
government) and that Colonel Nasser and 
Wing Commander Gamal Salem, who 
respectively held democratic and more 
revolutionary and authoritarian points of 
view, were finding it difficult to work 
together. To some extent these quasi- 
philosophical disputes may have been due 
to temperamental idiosyncrasies and to the 
strain on the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command, which the long search for a 
solution of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute and 
the critical struggle with the Moslem 


Brotherhood had imposed. There can also 
be little doubt that clashes of views must 
have beat concerned with the failure of the 
r Revolution/' as the regime still styles 
itself, to achieve cither any profound 
socio-economic changes in Egypt's 
structure or to w r in real popular support, 
In any case, instead of taking a holiday, 
members of the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command indulged in night-long 
discussions, from which they were only 
saved by the inevitability of some 
compromise and by the more pressing 
claims of foreign affairs. It is interesting 
to observe that one lesson that has been 
learnt during the period under review is 
that after two and a half years of 
unremitting toil the members of the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command 
must each in turn take sonic respite. 
Colonel Anwar Sadat and Wing Com¬ 
mander Hassan Ibrahim travelled abroad 
during March and Colonel Nasser himself, 
accompanied by Major Salah Salem, is at 
present visiting Pakistan, India and 
Indonesia, 

4. While Colonel Nasser and Major 
Salem were preoccupied with Arab affairs, 
their colleagues appeared to pay little 
attention to internal politics. Colonel 
Zakaria Mohieddin continued his effective 
control of public security but visits to the 
provinces by members of (he Council for 
the Revolutionary Command were few, 
public appearances rare and the Liberation 
Rally appeared to be dormant. 

5. The regime's attention became again 
focussed on internal affairs during the last 
days of March, Colonel Nasser probably 
welcomed the opportunity of reverting to 
the domestic field and diverting attention 
from the failure of his Government's policy 
both in the Arab world and in the Sudan. 
As indicated in my despatch No. 67 of the 
13th of April, subsequent developments 
almost certainly represented an effort to 
maintain the regime's momentum by some 
modest levelling measures in the social 
sphere, and it seecns probable that they 
reflected concessions by Colonel Nasser to 
the ideas of Wing Commander Gamal 
Salem, There can be no doubt that the 
amendments to the Company Law which 
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were approved on the I6th of March were 
intended to have socio-political as well as 
economic results. In his review of regime 
policy on the 28th of March Colonel 
Nasser proclaimed—for the first Lime— 
that the aim of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command was the eventual 
establishment of a socialist society without 
class distinction, that for this purpose 
increased production was necessary, that a 
planned economy had become imperative 
and that those who had monopolised 
economic and (in the past) political power 
could not be trusted to guide the nation's 
economy. The provision in the revised 
Company Law regarding the retirement of 
company directors who had reached the ago 
of sixty would lead to their elimination. 
Although Colonel Nasser emphasised that 
the process would be a gradual one, that 
there was no question of the nationalisation 
of existing industries, that State participa¬ 
tion would only be in certain new' 
undertakings of heavy industry and that in 
the meantime private capital would be 
encouraged, the immediate result was that 
confidence was at least temporarily shaken. 

6. During the period under review, the 
regime undoubtedly added to the number 
of its enemies without substantially 
increasing the number of its supporters. 
In particular, u antagonised those financial 
and commercial interests that had gradually 
become at least reconciled to the new 
order. Otherwise the position changed 
little since it was described in Mr. Murray’s 
letter 101! 4fi 54G of the 29th of 
December to Mr. Bromley, As far as 
could be ascertained the unity of the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command, 
though signs of strain were apparent, was 
unimpaired, the loyalty of the Free Officers 
wjs maintained, the regime’s control of the 
Armed Forces and the Police was not less 
effective and the Trade Unions continued to 
provide useful support. At the same time 
the old political parties, including the 
Wafd, remained dormant and the Moslem 
Brotherhood showed relatively few signs of 
recovering from ihe paralysing blow it 
received at the end of 1954. The student 
body, subjected to rigid discipline, caused 
no trouble. Neither from the towns nor 
the countryside have reports of serious 
dissatisfaction been received, in spite of 
the difficulty experienced by growers in 
disposing of their cotton at prices higher 
than those guaranteed by the Government 
and the dullness in general of commerce. 


which inevitably caused hardship, The 
regime's failure to secure broadly based 
civilian support or to transform llte general 
apathy into renewed enthusiasm was, 
however, as apparent during recent 
months as it had been in the past. 
Noteworthy, too, was the failure to fill the 
vacancy caused by the dismissal of 
General Neguib from his post of President 
of the Republic, New features which 
became discernible during the last weeks of 
March were fear of a serious deterioration 
in relations with Israel (particularly 
noticeable in the Jewish community! 
following the Gaza incident and, as 
indicated above, uneasiness in commercial 
and financial circles as a result of the 
amendments to the Company Law and 
Colonel Nasser's speech of the 28th of 
March, The malaise was the occasion of 
the usual crop of rumours and the 
inevitable speculation about the future. 

7. Such is the general picture, 1 do not 
propose to fill in a mass of detail. There 
are. however, a few points on which fuller 
information may be of interest. First, 
General Neguib's position. The Egyptian 
public is notoriously fickle, and the 
rapidity and completeness with which (he 
General faded out of the piaure were not 
therefore entirely surprising. It was thus 
a little puzzling that this Embassy should 
have received, as we did, apparently 
credible reports that the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command were not only 
keeping in touch with the General but had 
made unsuccessful overtures to him 
regarding his resuming his functions. 
Failure to find a suitable alternative 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic and the realisation of the 
importance of filling the post probably 
account for their doing so. but the fact that 
the General still enjoys popularity in 
certain sections of the Armed Forces no 
doubt also carried weight with Colonel 
Nasser. Secondly, as regards relations 
between the Council for the Revolutionary 
Command and the Armed Forces generally, 
Colonel Nasser continued regular!\ to meet 
with, and to consult, individual and small 
groups of the Free Officers and seems to 
have retained their loyalty and confidence. 
There were fewer visits to Units by 
members of the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command but a new development 
was the political review—his speech of the 
28th of March—which Colonel Nasser 
made in the presence of some 1.600 officers 
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of the Armed Forces, when he inaugurated 
the annual series of lectures organised by 
the Officers 1 Club. Finally, the Moslem 
Brotherhood's members and sympathisers 
were kept under careful surveillance. 
Reports from both towns and countryside of 
minor developments or incidents involving 
that organisation were received from time 
to time. In particular the collection of funds, 
to assist the relatives of members who had 
been executed or who were serving prison 
sentences, offered opportunities of keeping 
the Brotherhood alive. Realising this 
danger, the Government authorised the 
Ministry of Waqfs to undertake a measure 
of relief work, but it appears that this was 
not on an adequate scale. I he Security 
Authorities had anticipated, however, that 
sooner or later there would be a 
recrudescence of Brotherhood activity, and 
they were probably not unduly concerned 
when towards the end of March a 
considerable number of arrests had to be 
made, 

S. To resume, the first quarter of 1955 
ended in an atmosphere of somewhat 
diminished self-assurance on the part of 
the regime following the well-deserved 
failure of its Arab policyl Egyptians of 


substance and foreigners alike had less 
continence in the regime, as a result both of 
an uneasy feeling that the regime had tost 
its sense of direction and of the unexpected 
measures of so-called socialisation taken to 
re-establish it. Nevertheless, the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command's grip of 
the levers of power appeared unaffected 
and there was no reason to believe that, 
as on numerous previous occasions* the 
uneasiness would not pass. The most 
disturbing feature was the possibility that 
differences between Colonel Nasser and 
Wing Commander Salem had increased 
rather than diminished. 

9. E am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives in Bagdad, 
Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jedda, 
Benghazi, Tel Aviv, Ankara, Paris and 
Washington* to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Nicosia, the General 
Officer Commanding British Troops in 
Egypt and to Her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Cairo and Alexandria and Her 
Majesty's Consuls at Port Said, Suez and 
fsmailia. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKR1NE STEVENSON. 
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JE 1016/42 No. 7 

SUDAN: DISMISSAL OF MINISTERS 

Mr, Adams to Mr , Macmillan. {Received July 4} 

I No, 2J, Confidential) Khartoum, 

Sir, June 24, 1955. 

In confirmation of my telegrams Nos. 107 and 108 of June 19 and 20, l have 
the honour to report the dismissal from the Sudanese Council of Ministers on 
June 19 of Sayed Mohammed Nurcddin, Minister of Works, and Sayed Bullcn 
Alter de Bior, Minister of Animal Resources. 

- The decision of ihe Sudanese Prune Minister to recommend the Governor- 
General to terminate the appointment of Saved Nureddirt caused no surprise here. 
I he Minister of Works had long been identified with the policy of extremely close 
association with Egypt from which the main body of opinion in the National 
Unionist Party has for the best part of a year been moving gradually away; and 
it was widely known that he had grossly abused his position as a minister. In 
recent months he had not only been noticeably out of sympathy with Saved 
el-Azhaii and other party leaders but was also strongly suspected of acts' of 
disloyalty towards them. During the Sudanese Prime Minister’s absence in 
Ethiopia and Indonesia, which followed close upon the first public and general 
announcement by the N.U.R ot a pro-independence line, Nu red din was active in 
frying to rally elements which he believed to remain wedded to the old unity-with- 
Egypt policy and to plot the overthrow of those who had created or supported the 
party’s new look, while the cat was away this mouse was tempted to nlay. He 
is personally unimpressive: he is a stunted and ill-mannered figure. But he is an 
old hand at politics and could count on a certain measure of support, Saved 
Ibrahim el-Mufti. Acting Prime Minister, was dearly rattled by his activity and 1 
bdieve considered the possibility of having to ask for Nureddm’s dismissal/ 

3, In the event, the final break did not come and on Azhari’s return to the 
Sudan it looked as if he would once more manage to prevail upon his colleagues 
to compose their differences. But the Prime Minister himself appeared to be less 
ready than formerly to lake a line which, while aiming at a more or less independent 
Sudan, would not run the risk of being unacceptable to the Egyptian Government 
and their Sudanese supporters. His reception during his official visit to Ethiopia, 
his experiences at the Bandung Conference and his talks on the way home with 
leaders of Arab stales who are at present out of sympathy with Egypt, all served 
lo strengthen Azhari’s determination to take a tough line with the Egyptians and 
to accept only real independence for the Sudan. However, it is believed that Sayed 
AM Mirghani was until the middle of this month still supporting Nurcddin and this 
was a factor which induced the Pnmc Minister to hold his hand; it was only when 
A/hari believed that the Saved's support had been withdrawn that he decided to 
act. Having failed to persuade Nurcddin to resign, he took steps, as prescribed in 
the Self-government Statute, to have his appointment terminated. 

4 So far N’ureddin has not left the party and he may still cherish the hope 
that, with Egyptian backing, he may be able to rally a quorum to his cause. As 
usual, the relationships of Sayed Aii with the politicians are complicated; and 
Nurcddin may reckon that any move on the part of Azhari and his supporters 
towards the supporters of the independence cause who arc also adherents of Sayed 
Abdd Rahman may restore him to favour of Sayed All and win him Khatmi 
support. In that event he would have done well to stay within the party. 

5, The dismissal of Bullert Alter, the senior Southern Minister, was to a less 
marked decree an anti-Egyptian or anti-unity move. A Dinfca educated in 
Anglican missions in the Southern Sudan and in Uganda, he had been noisily 
critical of the British administration and had stood openly as a member of the 
National Unionist Party at the 1953 elections. But even in the early days he must 
have caused the Prime Minister some embarrassment by his advocacy of a policy of 
The South for the Southerners,* As a Minister he was naturally attacked by his 
constituents for the Government's failure to make more official posts available for 
Southerners and for their policy of “ Northern Nation " of the government service 
in the Southern provinces. During the 1954 summer recess he made more than one 
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protest to Azhari and threatened repeatedly to resign. Since that time he has 
dearly been wooed by the Egyptians and now looks like a victim of their 
propaganda which aims to show the need of Egyptian help in the economic 
development of the South and in the satisfaction (perhaps by way of a federal 
system) of Southern political aspirations, Rullen is said recently to have sponsored 
leaflets demanding federation or separation of the South, and had refused to 
retract them. He, loo, was invited to resign, but had to be dismissed. It is reported 
that he did not even return to his office to hand over his papers, but disappeared on 
the first aircraft leaving for the South. 

6. In deciding upon the dismissal of these two ministers, which was bound 
to cause displeasure in Egypt. Azhari showed considerable courage. He no doubt 
rightly considered that the majority of the electorate would endorse his decision 
and, as i have attempted to show that I believe, reckoned that the prospects in 
international relations for an independent Sudan arc sufficiently good to justify his 
adoption of a fully pro-independence line. In the course of an address at a public 
meeting in the Rufaa area in Blue Nile Province (his week the Prime Minister said 
“ Your desire is complete independence for the Sudan, and we pledge to do all we 
can until the Sudan obtains its full sovereignty.’ 1 He is reported to have gone on 
to say that the Sudan " will welcome whole-hearted friendly relations between the 
Sudanese and Egyptian people and no more the Sudan would have her envn 
Republic, President, army, flag and external representation. 

7. New r appointments lo the Ministries of Works and Animal Resources have 
not yet been made. Tfete former is temporarily in charge of Sayed Mubarak 
Zarroug. Minister of Communications, and the latter of Dr. Amin el-Sayed, 
Minister of Health. 

8 I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Chargd d’Affaires 
in Cairo, to the Head of the B.M.E.G. and to the Secretariat at Entebbe. 

I have, &c. 

P. G, D. ADAMS. 
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JE 1015, 33 No, 8 

EGYPT; SIR RALPH STEVENSON’S FAREWELL DESPATCH 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Mr. Macmillan. {Received July 11 ) 


(Cairo Despatch No. Ill) 

(Confidential \ London* 

Sir, July U. 1955 , 

Now that 1 have come to the end of my 
tour oi duly m Cairo, it may be of interest 
to your department, and perhaps to my 
successor, it I record my impressions of the 
developments of the last five years, their 
effect on Egypt and her prospects for the 
Juture. 

2. The first year 1 1950 51 > was only 
marked by unavailing efforts on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government to bring the 
Wafd Government to their senses on the 
subject of an Anglo-Egyptian settlement 
and by a progressive deterioration in the 
relations between the Wafd and King 
Farouk. The ensuing four years were 
eventful for Egypt. The abrogation of the 
1936 Treaty with Great Britain, a period of 
qua si-guerrilla warfare in the .Suez Canai 
Zone, the burning of Cairo with its 
attendant loss of British lives, the military 
revolution of July 1952, the abdication, of 
King Fa rook* the Aaglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment on the Sudan, the declaration of the 
Egyptian Republic, the attainment, after 
proLractcd negotiation, of an Anglo- 
Egvpikn Agreement on the Suez Canal 
Base and the deposition of General 
Mohamed Necuib—such was the kaleido¬ 
scopic sequence of events during these years. 

3. It had been obvious for some time that 
King Furouk was pessimistic in regard to his 
own prospects. It had also been obvious 
that the rising tide of nationalism in Egypt 
and the general trend of international affairs 
would make an Anglo-Egyptian settlement 
imperative sooner or later. But 1 do not 
think that anyone, and least of all the Wafd 
politicians themselves, could have foreseen 
that the quarrel between the Wafd and King 
Farouk* which was the main reason for their 
abrogation of the 1936 Treaty, would lead 
so swiftly and dramatically to the elimina¬ 
tion of both parties to that quarrel and to 
a consequent Angio-Egyptian settlement. 
Tbcv had so often quarrelled in the past and 
each time the force of inertia had produced 
the familiar cycle of the temporary subsi¬ 
dence of the Wafd, a succession of Palace 
Governments and then aWafdisl resurgence. 
This time, however, the yeast of national ism 
was too strong for an organism weakened 


by the King s own excesses, by the defeat 
of the country in the Palestine War and by 
the corruption of the legislature and the 
administration. Moreover, the strain of 
greatly embittered relations with Britain 
played its part also. Almost any kind of 
change was conceivable in the first half of 
1952, hut matters were precipitated by the 
* Free Officers +T of the army and air force 
and the conspirators who organised the 
coup of the 23rd of July were quick enough 
and courageous enough to exploit to the full 
the good tuck which attended their first 
moves. Within three days the King had 
left the country and, incidentally, the main 
obstacle to an agreement on the Sudan (an 
essential prerequisite of a general settlement 
with Britain) had been swept away. It may 
seem curious that there was so little reaction 
among the Egyptian people to the King's 
abdication and the subsequent dis¬ 
appearance of the monarchy. But to the 
vast majority of the people the form of 
government is a matter of complete 
indifference. Moreover the dynasty was a 
foreign one. its members had made no 
serious effort to identify themselves with the 
people and were generally unpopular, even 
with those elements, mainly of Turkish 
origin, whose forebears had benefited from 
the regime and might have been expected 
to react in its favour. 

4. It is difficult as yet to assess the effect 
of all these developments on Egypt. It can, 
however, be said that the internal changes, 
spectacular as they have been, are more 
apparent than real. The external changes* 
that, is to say changes in Egypt’s inter¬ 
national position, are perhaps more pro¬ 
found but they have not yet had their full 
effect. These latter are due not only to the 
settlement of her long-drawn-out dispute 
with Britain but also to the rapidly grow¬ 
ing wealth and independence of Egypt's oil- 
producing neighbours to the cast. 

5, Despite the abolition of the monarchy, 
the breakang of the power of the land- 
owners through agrarian reform, the 
dissolution of the political parlies and 
the eclipse of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
the Egyptian people remain what they 
have always been; industrious, docile, 
quickly stirred up and as quickly quieted 
down. Centuries of subjection to foreign 
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rule have made them and still keep them 
what they are, Bui the ferment of 
nationalism, comparatively new in the 
East, is working here as elsewhere and 
bringing with it strivings and aspira¬ 
tions towards betterment which, however 
pathetic, half-baked and ill-considered, are 
encouraging, A start must be made some 
time and it must be a purely Egyptian one. 
This is the aim of the present youthful rulers 
of the country. But on what can they 
bniId. ? The only really solid element in the 
country is the fellah on whose patient toil 
Egypt's civilisation past and present, her 
wealth and indeed her existence have 
always depended. But hard and unre¬ 
mitting work on the land leaves him 
with no time and no urge to cope with 
the business of government, No real, 
middle class has as yet evolved and the 
material of which the administration must 
consist remains of the low quality of which 
Egypt’s past rulers have bitterly* but always 
ineffectively, complained. The present 
regime is doing its best to surmount this, its 
greatest obstacle ;n dealing with the almost 
insuperable economic and demographic 
problems of The country. The Council of 
the Revolution felt that until the power of 
the landowners and the political and finan¬ 
cial bosses had been broken, there was no 
hope of healthy evolution. May be they 
were right: but it is always easier and 
quicker to destroy than to build and they 
are now forced to try Lo fill the pap by 
centralising loo much power and respon¬ 
sibility in ihcir own hands while they 
seek for reliable collaborators. Material 
insecurity is not favourable soil for the 
production of high principles and integrity; 
but unless those qualities are present in 
sufficient quantity in (he administration, the 
attainment of any degree of security is 
highly problematical. This is the vicious 
circle which these young men are trying to 
break. Their success is, of course* very 
doubtful, hut Middle-Eastern standards are 
those by which the outcome must be judged. 
Meanwhile Egypt remains, by and large. 
What she has always been and retains her 
almost uncanny knack of skirting the brink 
of disaster without actually going over the 
edge. And this may he the main hope of 
the present regime in dealing with the fear¬ 
ful problem of a population increasing at 
the estimated rate of 1 million every three 
years, squeezed into an inelastic strip of 
cultivable land and depending on a one-crop 
agricultural economy for foreign exchange. 
Unless oil in large quantities is struck, only 
die utilisation of every drop of water she 


can get from the Nile and a respectable 
degree of industrialisation can save Egypt. 
She cannot hoist herself up by her own 
boot-straps and her leaders know it despite 
the nonsense some of them Talk about her 
financing her own development, 

6. The people as a whole, and the 
educated and semi-educated classes in 
particular* have not yet fully realised the 
implications of the Anglo-Egyptian settle¬ 
ment. The belief that, whatever the British 
Government might say, British troops would 
always remain in the country was so deeply 
engrained in the national consciousness that 
they can scarcely credit the evidence of 
withdrawal. Realisation of the truth is. 
however, gaining ground among the edu¬ 
cated classes and the Government and with 
it comes the ralher disturbing I bought that 
no longer will it be possible for the country's 
leaders to divert attention from their own 
shortcomings by blaming the British. 
Nevertheless it is certain in my opinion that 
real friendliness towards us will eventually 
replace the sc mi-artificial friendliness which 
sprang from respect for visible strength 
more than from appreciation of what we 
have been able to do for Egypt. This will 
take time and Egypt will continue to need 
careful and sympathetic handling. The will 
. is there but the deed will surely fag, And it 
is not lo be expected that these emotional 
and rather ehild-likc people should be able 
over-night, as it were, to cast off the 
inherited complexes and prejudices born of 
centuries of subjection to’ foreign rule. 
Much patience on our part will be needed 
and on theirs more enlightenment such as 
was, I ana credibly informed, experienced 
by Colonel Nasser on his recent visits to 
India and Pakistan where he saw at first 
hand and was struck by the new and healthy 
relationship between the people nf those 
countries and the hated British " im¬ 
perial isis,” But already, within only a few 
months of the conclusion of the settlement* 
the atmosphere is clearer and healthier 
and prospects for the future arc good. 
Indeed, barring unforeseen developments in 
(lie next few years* I would not be at all 
surprised to sec the Anglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment on the Suez Base prolonged for as long 
as it suits us. 

7. Egypt s relative position among her 
Middle-Eastern neighbours is beginning to 
he threatened for the first time since they all 
emerged from foreign tutelage and this is 
happening at the same moment as she her- 
scli shakes off the last remaining vestiges 
of British control. This is confusing and 
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disappointing for Egypts present rulers as 
they feel that she is, or should be, now in 
a position to exploit to the full her leader¬ 
ship of the Arab States, The latter, 
especially those with new and vast wealth 
pouring into their colters* are not so sure 
that they need any longer toe the line when 
told to do so by Egypt, The first Egyptian 
reaction to this state of affairs was the 
typical one of conjuring up an imperialist 
plot to isolate her and force her Into a 
settlement with Israel, But the Council of 
the Revolution are realists and just as they 
know that a settlement with Israel is Inevit¬ 
able sooner or later they also know perfectly 
well that Egypt's international position, as 
we]] as her internal stability, wilt in the long 
run depend on the degree of success which 
they have in dealing with her economic and 
financial problems, 

S. It only remains to say something on 
the Sudan. As stated above the question of 
sovereignly was solved by the abdication of 
King Farouk which enabled the Council 
of the Revolution to declare that 
sovereignty over the Sudan fay in the 
hands of the Sudanese. From that moment 
it was dear that in the existing temper 
of politically conscious Sudanese rapid 
progress towards self-determination was 
inevitable, however unready the inhabitants 
of the Sudan as a whole might in fact be 
for such a development Both before and 
a f tcr the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement on the Sudan the Council of the 
Revolution showed their worst and most 
inept side So little did they know of the 
Sudan that they really believed at the outset 
ihat the inhabitants were only waiting to 
fly into the arms of the Egyptians, The 
Ansaiv disabused them of this fairly quickly 
so far ai one part of the politically conscious 
Sudanese was concerned and they did not 
scruple to infringe (be agreement by bribery 
and propaganda so as to ensure the electoral 
success of the Khatmia whom they fondly 
believed to be genuinelv in favour of union 
with Egypt, this belief in turn has been 
dissipated but the Council of the Revolution 
have not yet completely come to their senses 
in the matter as they are now apparently 
playing the very risk\ game of weakening 
the position of the present Sudanese 
Government by stirring up the south. But 
their disappointment over the Sudan is not 
only in the political field They have so far 
entirely failed to come to terms with the 
Sudanese Government over the division of 
Nile Waters. This difficult question is 
becoming an urgent one as well; for until it 


i> settled* at any rate in principle, progress 
with the new High Dam* which Egypt must 
soon start building as part of the solution of 
her pressing economic problems, will not be 
possible. 

9. ft :s axiomatic that close and friendly 
relations between Egypt and the Sudan will 
be to the advantage of all concerned, 
including Great Britain. Egypt yearns for 
some face-saving constitutional link which 
it is very unlikely that the Sudanese will 
accept for many reasons. Nevertheless* jf 
her leaders were wise they would concen¬ 
trate on the only genuine link between the 
two countries which Is the River Nile. 
Some kind of joint Nile Board which would 
supervise and co-ordinate the use of the 
river to the best advantage of botli countries 
would be a useful and practical form of 
bond and would moreover correspond to 
the realities of the situation which an 
artificial political link would not, 

10* i have said little or nothing about 
Egyptian internal politics in this already 
over-long despatch because politics in the 
sense of representative government have 
been absent from the Egyptian scene for the 
last three years and arc likely to remain so 
for some time to come whatever gestures 
the Council of the Revolution may make in 
the direction of carrying out their promises 
to restore Parliamentary Democracy. But 
something should be added perhaps in 
regard to the character of the regime and its 
prospects. Like that of all Egyptian 
Governments in the past* the popularity of 
the present Government did not survive 
more than a few months. This does not 
mean that a return to the monarchy is 
seriously contemplated by anyone; but there 
is much discontent and the air is thick with 
prophecies of disaster* none of which, 
however, are allowed to appear in the press. 
This censorship helps the regime in some 
respects to carry out its task but absence 
of criticism is unhealthy for inexperienced 
administrators such as these young men are. 
On the whole, however, it is true to say that 
this Government is as good as any previous 
Egyptian Government since 1922 and in one 
respect belter than any* in that it is trying 
to do something for the people of Egypt 
rather than merely talk about it. These 
young men have made many mistakes and 
they will doubtless make plenty more* but 
they have the courage of their convictions 
and they do not seek their own personal 
advancement* They deserve, in my view* 
all the help that Great Britain can properly 
give them* The stability of the regime 
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continues to. depend—apart from the 
assassins bullet—on the maintenance of 
unity within the Council of the Revolution* 
They have had dissensions in the past and 
have overcome them with difficulty. I doubt 
whether they will allow themselves the 
luxury of any further serious quarrels. 
They must retain the support of the army 
and this they will doubtless continue to do 
by keeping in dose toudt with the anony¬ 
mous body of “ Free Officers " who 
supported them in their original coup. The 


situation, however, will remain essentially 
brittle. Over-centralisation dogs the ad- 
mi nisi rat ive machine and there is a limit 
to human endurance, Bui even the bitterest 
opponents of the regime realise that a 
change can only be brought about by force 
and that would be acceptable to fanatics 
alone, of whom mercifully there are only 
few. 

i have, &c\ 

RALPH STEVENSON* 


Copies sent to Chanceries at Amman* Ankara, Bagdad, Bahrain. Beirut, 
Benghazi, Cairo. Damascus* Jedda, Taiz. Tripoli. Tel Aviv, Washington* Parts and 
to the Head of B.M.E.O, 
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JE 1015/35 No* 9 

REVIEW OF EVENTS IN EGYPT 
April-June 1955 

Mr Murray ro Mr. Macmillan. {Received July 20) 


(No. 3 IS, Confidential! Cairo f 

Sir, July 18,1953, 

It may be useful that 1 should submit a 
review of the main developments in home 
and foreign affairs in Egypt during the last 
quarter-year and invite attention to a few 
of the principal trends here. In the hope 
that I might provide you with convenient 
material for discussion with Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan before he enters upon his office 
of ambassador here, 3 have on this occasion 
taken it upon me to make some reflections 
on our present problems and policies in 
regard to this country, 

2, I he uneasiness which, as reported in 
Sir Ralph Stevenson's despatch No. 69 
reviewing the first quarter of this year, 
marked the end of that period, gradually 
passed away and by the end of June 
confidence in the regime and the latter's 
sel -assurance were largely restored. I he 
Egyptian Prime Minister returned from the 
Bandung Conference on the 2nd of May 
with an enhanced reputation abroad which 
was not without effect on Colonel Nasser 
himself and his supporters. Financial and 
commercial circles slowly recovered from 
the shock of the revised Company Law of 
the 16th of March and of Colonel Nasser’s 
“ levelling " speech of the 2Hih of March, 
and have not been unduly alarmed at 
succeeding speeches in the same vein. The 
announcement of the 19th of May that the 
“ transitional period ” of Government by 
dictation would end in January next year, 
when 4 Chamber would be convoked, also 
helped to reassure moderate opinion once 
it was made dear (as it soon was) that there 
was no question of the army regime coming 
to an end. Finally, improvement in the 
outlook osi the Gaza front, which followed 
the decision of the parties to discuss 
practical measures of reaching tension* 
served to increase confidence. 

1 Within the Council for Revolutionary 
Command. Major Salah Salem has returned 
to prominence and favour, He accom¬ 
panied Colonel Nasser to Bandung, bui was 
kept very much in the background. His 
discomfiture continued after his return and 
during the greater part of the month of May 


(which coincided roughly with the fast of 
Ramadan!. Shortly after the Feast of 
Ramadan Bui ram, and following a week-end 
stay with Colonel Nasser and certain other 
members of the Council for Revolutionary 
Command at Burg El Arab on the 27th of 
May, he re-emergcd as his old buoyant self, 
but in the unaccustomed guise of advocate 
of moderation and reasonableness, to take 
a prominent part in ending the propaganda 
war between Egypt and Iraq. He also 
reverted to his British contacts and was 
much in evidence in the course of the 
farewell parties given in honour of Sir 
Ralph Stevenson. Wing Commander 
Gamal Salem* on the other hand, was 
reported to be glooming from time to lime. 
He did not attend the Burg El Arab meeting 
on the 27th of May and did not re-emerge 
from his tent, and then much subdued* 
before the end of June. It was assumed 
in some quarters that he objected to the 
modest progress towards constitutional life 
promised on the 19th of May by Colonel 
Nasser, but on balance the cause is more 
likely to be mental depression and 
irritability, to which he is prone. The 
other members of the Council of Revolu- 
iionary Command continued to occupy 
themselves, more or less successfully* with 
ihdr departmental duties, Colonel Nasser's 
moral ascendancy over his colleagues was. 
if anything, increased during the period 
under review. 

4. The loyalty of the armed forces 
remained* as far as can be ascertained* 
unimpaired. Less was heard of the Free 
Officers, perhaps as pan of a deliberate 
policy to play down their importance as a 
political force. The redeployment of the 
armed forces* which became necessary as a 
result of the deterioration in relations with 
Israel, and also the delivery of some new r 
equipment, partly British, resulted in more 
attention being paid to professional matters 
and less to politics. The police* too* showed 
no signs of wavering in their loyally to the 
regime* and organised labour continued its 
support* while, as will be seen from a 
separate report which I am sending to the 
Department, preparing to raise its demands 
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in the future. The civil service, whose 
morale had been a little shaken by a number 
of suspensions following reports of corrupt 
practices, was encouraged by the restoration 
of increments announced in the new budget. 
Little or nothing of importance was begird 
of the Wafd. the old political parties and 
the Moslem Brotherhood, and the transfer, 
presumably on health grounds, of Fouad 
Scrag Ed din from prison to house detent ion. 
is perhaps a measure of the Council for 
the Revolutionary Command's contempt 
for the Wafd’s potentialities in present 
circumstances. Probably for the first time 
in the. recent history of Egypt* an academic 
year closed without the student body having 
once dared to cause trouble. Such was the 
control exercised by the security authorities, 
On the other hand the regime has been in 
general no more successful than it was in the 
past in securing more broadly-based civilian 
support. 

5. Economically there was little, if any, 
improvement during the quarter Largely 
owing to the uncertainty about United 
States intentions, cotton moved slowly and 
at only moderate prices, with the inevitable 
unfavourable effect on irade. Employment 
in (he building trade* however, remained 
high and various Government-sponsored 
projects helped to keep the labouring 
classes in the main chics usefully employed. 
Fears of inflation, and even eventual State 
bankruptcy, resulting from the pursuit of 
over-ambitious development projects have 
been voiced by even friendly critics* who 
were inclined with some hyperbole to see 
Colonel Nasser and his colleagues in the 
role of the Khedive Ismail. 

6. Though the regime's " Socialist " 
Ideology continued to be emphasised, the 
empirical approach of Colonel Nasser and 
most of his colleagues was typified by the 
decision to open the Cotton Futures Market 
in Alexandria. This development is con¬ 
fidently expected not only to bring economic 
advantage to the country as a whole but 
also to gain the regime some much needed 
support in the second capital, 

7. hi the field of foreign affairs the past 
three months have been remarkable in a 
number of respects. Relations between 
Egypt and lhe United States lost much of 
their cordiality. At the same time more 
was heard of the possibility of closer 
relations with Communist countries and 
substantial commercial exchanges were 
arranged with some of them, including 
Communist China. Meanwhile, however. 


the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand found it. prudent to keep in with the 
United Kingdom, and* in the framework ol 
a somewhat non-committal amiability* to 
pursue informal staff and training contacts, 
give good co-operation over the withdrawal 
of our forces from the Suez Canal Base* and 
to acquire substantial military supplies 
from us. 

8* About the time of the Bandung 
Conference sharp Egyptian dissatisfaction 
with American policy made itself Felt. 
Criticism creal or alleged) by members of 
the American Embassy of Egyptian par¬ 
ticipation in the conference, of the subse¬ 
quent decision to send the Minister of 
Wakfs to visit Communist China, and more 
generally of Egyptian failure to follow up 
the Canal Zone Agreement with closer 
association with the West genuinely 
annoyed Colonel Nasser* who complained 
to the United States Ambassador. In the 
weeks that followed, individual members of 
(he Council for Revolutionary Command 
found grounds for complaint that in spite 
of promises the Americans had not supplied 
military equipment for the Egyptian armed 
forces* and* more recently and almost 
certainly with little or no justification* that 
lhe Americans were subsidising an anti- 
Egyptian faction in the Sudan. At the 
same time reports about American coilon 
policy gave rise to serious concern here. 

9. As was inevitable, Egyptian opposition 
to the Bagdad Pact, Egyptian participation 
in the Bandung Conference and the 
mpprochemenr with Communist China, 
encouraged Russian diplomacy to believe 
that the time was ripe for an offensive in 
Egypt. The available evidence suggests 
that this offensive included an offer, made 
some time in April, to supply Russian equip¬ 
ment for the Egyptian armed forces. The 
offer was turned down, according to General 
AnieT, because he was well satisfied with 
the way supplies from the United Kingdom 
were coming forward, but was subsequently 
recalled to mind when, in June, during 
discussions of the crisis on the Gaza front. 
Colonel Nasser was so ifl-ad vised as to use 
it for A sort of black in nil on the. United 
States Ambassador* In the meantime there 
were indications of increased Russian 
diplomatic activity, the Soviet Ambassador 
being more in evidence than usual—which 
is saying a good deal. These Russian 
blandishments have already resulted* 
according to members of the Soviet 
Embassy, in Egyptian agreement to the 
opening of a Soviet Information Centre. 
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At the same time the Egyptian Government 
have continued on the home front their 
action against Communist organisations, 
and e hough he continued to emphasise the 
independent nature of Egypt's foreign 
policy and hss opposition to foreign pacts. 
Colonel Nasser did not follow the example 
of the Syrian Foreign Minister who publicly 
expressed admiration and friendship for the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

10. Meanwhile, Anglo-Egyptian co- 
operation in the Canal Zone continued to 
be satisfactory and steps were taken towards 
carrying out the arrangements discussed by 
Lord Mount batten m December 1954 for 
initiating the Egyptian High Command 
into the dements of joint planning. Satis¬ 
factory amounts of military equipment were 
ottered from the United Kingdom, indeed, 
in spite of Egyptian hostility to the Turco- 
Iraqt Pact and to military pacts with the 
West in general, Angk>Egvptian relations 
suffered little and there was even a tendency, 
personified particularly by the volatile 
Major Salah Salem, to turn towards the 
United Kingdom as a reasonable, reliable 
element in Egypt's foreign policy in contrast 
to the fancied unreliability of the United 
States and the risks of experimental 
relations with the Union of the Soviet 
Soviet Republics. There is link doubt 
that the type of society evolved in modern 
Britain, contrasting as it does in Egyptian 
eyes alike with American laissez-faire 
capitalism and with Russian communism, 
has a certain appeal to those members of 
the Council for the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand who apply themselves to ideological 
problems. Such appeal as it has must 
strive (gainst ingrained suspicion of us 
and the demagogic attractions of " anli- 
impcrialisl ' attitudes, but there is no doubt, 
for instance, that Colonel Nasser returned 
from the Far East considerably impressed 
bv the strength of British influence in that 
arj* and particularly by the warmth of 
Anglo-Indian relations, while Sheikh el 
Bikhouri, who went on an extended trip 
which included Communist China, was 
similarly impressed and equally inspired to 
a n it-A mer ica n refl e c t to tvs, 

11. Paradoxically enough, developments 
in the Sudan also bade fair at one period to 
be a factor which might draw the Egyptian 
Government closer to the United Kingdom, 
Major Salem was visibly poised for some 
months between counsels of despair and 
even of violence designed to recoup the 
lading Egyptian position in the Sudan on 
the one hand, and, on the other, ideas of 


consulting Her Majesty's Government 
about the problems which beset him in 
regard to Egypt’s vital interests there and 
the issues to be presented to the Sudanese 
people during the process of self-deter¬ 
mination. Unfortunately during the 
negotiations opened in June on the Inter¬ 
national Commission for the Sudan it 
became apparent that counsels of despair 
tended to prevail and that the Egyptians 
were bent on intensifying their agitation in 
the Sudan and might be toying with 
dangerous ideas of what to do if this 
agitation failed: at the same time, even in 
the emotional stale which this issue pro¬ 
duced in them they have been able to see 
the advantage of provision for consultation 
between the co-domim in certain circum¬ 
stances, and there is still a hope that if 
carefully handled this issue need not 
become one wholly disruptive of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations during the year and a 
half of self-determination process which lies 
before us. 

12. Throughout the period under review 
ihe Gaza front has been uneasy, and at 
times ] risk of major hostilities arose. As 
far as the Egyptians are concerned, however, 
in spite of some brave talk prudence won 
the day and a satisfactory discipline was 
eventually imposed on local commanders 
and irregular infiltrators in Sinai, After 
strong representations from the Western 
Powers, there were at last got going under 
General Burns' chairmanship, Egyptian- 
Israeli discussions of some practical pro¬ 
posals for preventing incidents. There is 
some hope that incidents may be avoided 
for some time; there is certainly no 
Egyptian disposition now to court any, 
The long-term effects of this period of 
tension, however, are undoubtedly fatal to 
any hope within the foreseeable future of 
enlisting an Egyptian initiative to explore 
the possibility of a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli problem. 

13, A major development during the 
period under review was the success of 
Iraqi efforts to induce the Egyptians to end 
the propaganda war between the two 
Countries which the Egyptians had launched 
after the signature of the Turco-Iraqi Pact, 
Egyptian opposition to the pact did not 
thereby noticeably decrease—their basic 
contention possibly being that Its conclusion 
prior to a Palestine settlement had reduced 
Western willingness to put pressure on Israel 
to agree to a settlement favourable to the 
Arabs. It seems, however, that Colonel 
Nasser was persuaded that open hostility was 
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more likely to delay, rather than expedite, 
the eventual replacement of Nuri Said by a 
more amenable Prime Minister who might 
be expected to bring Iraq back to the Arab 
fold, either by playing down the Bagdad 
Pact or by allowing Iraq to join some new 
Egyptian-sponsored Arab Pact, In EgypLo* 
Arab relations during this period Major 
Salem has played a conspicuous role, and, 
as reported in Sir Ralph Stevenson's 
telegram No, 742 of June 11, he professed 
to the Iraqi Ambassador hopes of bringing 
Iraqi-Egyptian relations back to where the) 
were at the time of the Sersank talks of a 
year ago and perhaps to bring about a link 
between the *' Northern Tier " countries and 
those of the (still unsigned) Tripartite Pact. 

14, This new tendency appeared rather 
more constructive than the rancours of the 
preceding months. It was accompanied, 
however, by persistent reaffirmations of 
Colonel Nasser’s determination to pursue a 
policy uninfluenced by foreign interference 
and of his opposition to military pacts— 
an opposition which received reinforcement 
and a slight reformulation when he issued a 
joint communique with Pandit Nehru on 
the I2(h of July the relevant passage of 
which was: — 

” In the lwo Prime Ministers' opinion, 
participation in any pacts or military 
alliances with the great Powers could 
create a stale of affairs that might Scad to 
war and would not serve the cause o! 
peace; a cause which can only be 
strengthened by peaceful menus and not 
by measures likely to arouse the fears 
of other Powers ” 

It seems probable that the Government’s 
desire to demonstrate the “ independence ' 
of their foreign policy, coupled with their 
desire to do business with the Communist 
States—on whom they can unload some of 
their cotton and from whom they are 
obtaining capital goods at prices which 
heavily undercut Western offers—and with 
then interpretation of the general detente 
in East-West relations, may lead them to 
try making further gestures towards (he 
Communist Powers, Their recognition ot 
Communist China, for instance, is surely 
only a matter of time They may at the 
same time be calculated to refuse to enter 
any further formal commitment as regards 
regional defence, while continuing incon¬ 
spicuous stall contacts partly as a reinsur¬ 
ance policy and partly for their own 
advantage.' Nevertheless, the preference of 


Colonel Nasser and his colleagues for 
collaboration w r iih the West, and in par¬ 
ticular with the United Kingdom, although 
overlaid by factors to which I have pointed 
in this despatch, cun hardly be doubted. 
Vet in spite of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment and the friendly atmosphere which 
developed after its conclusion, it has not 
been possible to Lipproueh agreement on the 
terms of a more permanent collaboration, 
and there is no doubt that the moment is 
far from ripe for raising the issue. 

15, A disturbing development in this 
context is the manner in which the Egyptian 
Government are lending themselves to 
Saudi-Arabian intrigue directed against us 
in the South of the Arabian Peninsula. In 
particular they arc a I lowing the press and 
ihe Government-controlled radio to attack 
Her Majesty's Government for alleged 
interference in Oman and for “ brutalities ” 
m the Aden Protectorate. There seems 
little doubt that in spite of Ihc regime’s 
dislike and distrust of the Saudi reactionary 
Government, they have committed them¬ 
selves for (heir own purposes to give 
Saudi-Arabiis this support. It remains to 
be seen how Far they persist in this mischief 
in the facs of serious representations by Her 
Majesty's Government. In this context, 
however, it is perhaps worth remarking 
that we should be putting our heads 
in the sand if we imagined that Egypt 
can afford to take no interest, as a member 
of the Arab League, in the evolution of the 
Saudi-Muscat relations, with particular 
reference to Oman, though the degree of 
their interest may vary even greatly. Nor. 
for instance, is It to be expected of her to 
desist from intrigues a loutes fins ntifv\ in 
Libya or from her cultural penetration of 
the Persian Gulf and other areas through 
the Arabic teachers whom they alone are 
in a position to supply, and who are in 
demand even by the Government of Aden, 

!6, To sum up, at the beginning of the 
second half of 1955 the regime, if anything, 
is more firmly established than when it 
began. Although prepared to take some 
modest steps towards the re-establishment 
of democratic life. Colonel Nasser and his 
colleagues are clearly determined to keep 
their self-appointed tasks. In the field of 
foreign affairs, however, their mixture of 
perplexity, resentment at the Turco-Iraqi 
Pact,stubbornness,emotion and amorphous 
convictions promises Little, if any progress, 
at present in reconciling them to relations 
of greater confidence with the West. 
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17. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jcdda. 
Tripoli, Benghazi, Tel Aviv, Ankara, Paris, 
Washington and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office in Nicosia, the General 


Officer Commanding, British Troops in 
Egypt, the Governor-General at Khartoum 
and to Her Majesty’s Consular Officers at 
Alexandria, Port Said, fsmailia and Suez. 

I have, &c, 

RALPH MURRAY, 
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JE 1282/7 No. 10 

EGYPT AGRARIAN REFORM 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Macmillan, i Received August I6t 

(No, 130. Confidential! Cairo, 

Sir, August 6, 1955 , 

With his despatch No. 192 of the 3rd of September, 3953, Mr. Hankey 
transmitted a memorandum on the Egyptian Agrarian Reform Law, which had then 
been in force for one year. I now have the honour Lo report on Agrarian Reform 
during the succeeding period, in the course of vyhith the first co-operatives set up 
under the taw completed, a full year of operations and in which the pattern for 
future developments was established, i am indebted to Mr. A. I. L>. Stirling, 
Oriental Secretary at this Embassy, who, by visits to agricultural estates and 
personal contact with officials and others, collected the detailed information 
embodied in the present despatch. Full use has, of course, been made of the 
admirable report furnished by Mr. M. C. Wordsworth, Adviser on Agricultural 
Credit anti Co-operation to the British Middle East Office, following his visit and 
that of Sir Malcolm Darling last spring and transmitted to you by Sir John 
Stercidale Bennett with his despatch No. 16 E. of the 11 th of July. 

2 : In the past two years, the Publicity Section ol the Higher Committee for 
Agrarian Reform has put out copious material, including statistics qn the progress 
made, and in May of this year the Agrarian Reform Executive issued its iirst Annual 
Report, Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account (for the year ending on the 
31 si of October, 1954}. A good deal of the information is, however, not only 
inadequate on crucial points, but also in many cases inaccurate, simply as the result 
of clerical inefficiency. To some extent too the reluctance of the officials concerned 
to impart full information can be attributed to a misguided desire to claim that 
Agrarian Reform is enjoying almost perfect success. The figures quoted in this 
despatch are thus in many cases only approximate and sene only to give a general 
idea of the present situation. 

}. Colonel Nasser announced on the 22nd of July, on the eve of the third 
anniversary of the revolution, that a total of some 350.000 feddans had now passed 
under the control of the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform, (This figure 
includes 179,000 feddans confiscated from the former ruling familyj He stated at 
the same time that 140,000 feddans had been distributed to peasants .md that by 
the end of the year the total will have reached 260,000 feddans. A further 92,000 
feddans have been sold in plots not exceeding live feddans to smallholders by 
landowners direct, i.e., without passing through the hands of the Higher Committee. 
Of the totai of approximately 500,000 feddans available for redistribution under 
the law either by sale by owners or by sequestration by the Higher Committee, less 
than 15CW0 feddans remain to be taken over. Though progress with distribution 
has not been so rapid (more than 350,000 remain to be handed over to the new 
proprietors), it is clear that the administration can claim considerable success under 
this heading of the reform. 

4. Less successful have been their efforts to deal with the reform under two 
other main headings. Le. t tenancy regulations, particularly the fixing of renis at 
seven limes the land tax. and the minimum wages regulation for agricultural 
labourers. No attempt is made to apply the latter -the minimum was elearlv fixed 
loo high. As regards rented land, the payment of sums varying between Jt’E.I and 
£E.!0 per feddan over and above the legal rental, appears to be fairly widespread. 
When it is borne in mind that three-quarters of the total agricultural land of Egypt 
is exploited on a rent basis, the importance of this part of the reform is clear. 

5, Many of the difficulties examined in the memorandum transmitted w ith the 
despatch under reference persist, and even after nearly three years of Agrarian 
Reform it is too early to say whether they arc likely to he finally solved. The 
following interim assessment of their relative difficulty can. however, now be 
made: — 

(fd Effect on the Productive Capacity of Egyptian Agriculture .—That there 
have yet been no marked ill-effects can be attributed partly to the 
wisdom of the reformers in proceeding slowly with the requisition and 
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distribution of land* and in maintaining large estates as single units by 
establishing co-operatives on them to replace the administration of the 
old landowners- The reformers have also been helped by a series of 
good harvests, | Unfortunately owing to the ravages of the cotton worm 
this season will not be so good.! Lands which have been requisitioned 
but not yet distributed, continue to be worked exactly as before, except 
that estate managers now take orders from the Higher Committee 
instead of from the landowners. Disorganisation resulting from 
sequestration has thus been reduced to a minimum. 

ib\ The Ability of the Administrative Machine to Carry mi the Reform.— The 
senior staff of the Higher Committees organisation are undoubtedly 
competent and hardworking. Said Marei and his collaborators have 
earned a reputation for efficiency, 

(c) The Effectiveness of the New C o-operatives with Particular Regard to Lack 
of 'framed Staff. —The present cadre of some 40 qualified supervisors is 
fully extended among the seventy-one co-operatives so far established. 
The Higher Committee are, however, guardedly optimistic about future 
staffing. They claim that the salaries offered are good enough to attract 
university graduates and that after a few weeks' field work with 
occasional group discussions in Cairo, these graduates are perfectly well 
able to take over the supervision of co-operatives. Nevertheless, it 
inevil ibk that as Agraraian Reform commitments expand, the general 
standard of supervisors will drop, with correspond!tig ill-effects on the 
co-operatives. 

ith Difficulties of Land Distribution and Disappointed Hopes, —According to 
Said March there is appreciable discontent, which he believes to be 
Communist-inspired, among not only those peasants who have not 
received land, hut also those who have. With the former, discontent 
is not unnaturally due to the feeling thm they are as deserving as Iheir 
more fortunate neighbours, With the latter, complaints, though not 
sufficiently widespread to cause concern, arc chiefly about the quality 
of the land received, and occasionally about favouritism by employees 
of the Higher Committee. The Egyptian authorities hope that much of 
this discontent will vanish once the full effects of the advantages of the 
co-operative system have become apparent and once this system has 
spread, as it is assumed that it will, to areas adjacent to Agrarian Reform 
land. Distribution of sugar cane land in Upper Egypt presented certain 
difficulties, which appear to have been overcome and the first new r title 
deeds in this area were issued by Colonel Nasser in July. 

(el Irrigation ,—The possibility of new smallholders having to make 
complicated water arrangements has been overcome by taking over the 
existing installations for pumping and water distribution from their 
former owners. In most eases this has resulted in an appreciable 
decrease in the water rate. At Inch ass, for example, the water rate on 
estates owned by King Fa rank used to be approximately P.T.50 per 
feddan for each watering land a single crop of wheat, which only takes 
about four months to grow, requires live waterings): a flat rate of 
£E.2 per fodd an per year has now been established,, It is also claimed 
that by replacing llie old steam-pumping plant by modem diesel- 
-operated pumps, ihe cost of irrigation can be reduced from F.T.60 to 
PX20 per feddan. 

{/I Agricultural Machinery. —Mechanisation was at first slow, and it was 
discovered that the establishment of ** tractor pools " was uneconomic, 
as the co-operatives hiring the tractors paid insufficient attention to their 
maintenance. In some cases machinery was taken over from the former 
landowners, but this is often old and inefficient, Co-operatives are now 
buying tractors and other machinery, whenever their profits arc large 
enough to afford them. It has been estimated that mechanical traction 
on cotton land costs IVI 140 per feddan as compared with P.T.2S0 per 
feddan for animal traction. 

fg) Crap Arrangements —The difficulties of contiguous cultivation in small 
areas under different crops have not arisen. The land has been divided 
into blocks of approximately I •'SO feddans, each of which carries a single 
crop. The land held bv new owners Is divided into three plots, each in 
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a different block. "1 his system also permits irrigation, manuring, pest 
control and marketing to be carried out collectively, leaving the 
smallholder responsible for the day-to-day care of hLs portions of land, 
(^) Finn nee.—The officials of the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform arc 
optimistic, possibly unduly so, about financial prospects. According 
to the Profit and Loss Account for the year ending the 31st of October, 
1954, and the accompanying balance sheet, the committee had a net 
excess of revenue over expenditure of CE.3,120,000 in 1953-54 and of 
over £E,2,902,000 in 1952-53, Over lE.2 million was set aside for the 
redemption of bonds issued to expropriated landowners, 

ril New Proprietors ^There has been no difficulty about finding new 
proprietors for the requisitioned land. As regards the payment 
of rent and the repayment of loans by smallholders in bad years, 
the supervisors of Agrarian Reform have discretion to reduce 
payments or to remit them until such time as the smallholder is 
fully able to make them. During the first two years, payment 
by tenants was satisfactory, On rents totalling over £E.4,600.000 
in 1953-54, reductions only amounted to £E.172,000. 

(M) Co operatives. —The Higher Committee profess confidence that 
each co-operative will become completely self-supporting a year 
or tw r o after its establishment, As far as can be ascertained, this 
has been achieved at Zaafaran. one of the first cooperatives to 
complete a full year's operation, Zaafaran is. however, a show 
place working under exceptionally favourable conditions, and 
similar results cannot be expected from most other co-operatives. 
More generally although new proprietors are able to obtain loans 
from the Agricultural and Co-operative Sank against the 
guarantee of the Agrarian Reform Organisation, these loans for 
the most part cover only the cost of fertiliser or seed and the 
Small man has sEill to have recourse to the money-lender for his 
other needs, 

liiil Expropriated Landowners. —Some of the former landowners have 
already received bonds to the value of the compensation to which 
they are entitled, (The value of the bonds issued up to the 
31st of October, 1954. amounted to over EEJ2 million ) The 
bonds have not, however, so far been made negotiable and their 
use is limited to payment of certain taxes, including death duties. 

(/) Reclamation of New Lund. —A number of persona have decided that the 
security of tenure for 25 years offered as an inducement for the 
cultivation of marginal or desert land is sufficiently attractive and new 
estates, which arc thus being built up. show every sign of giving a good 
return, On the other hand there are some instances in which land 
subject to requisition has reverted lo desert, because the owners prefer, 
although they have to pay rent to the Higher Committee, not to farm 
the land, 

1/1 Inheritance Restrictions.— The Agrarian Reform authorities consider that 
they have warded off the dangers of fragmentation through inheritance 
by vesting ownership of confiscated land in a family as a whole and not 
in its principal member. It remains to be seen whether this will avoid 
trouble in practice. 

b. Of alt these difficulties, that involved in the successful operation of the new 
co-operative societies is almost certainly the most serious. According to the 
Director of Co-operatives in the Agrarian Reform Organisation, who is also 
Director of Agricultural Co-operatives in the Ministry of Social Affairs, the three 
obstacles which obstructed the progress of the agricultural co-operative movement 
in Egypt in the past have, however, been successfully avoided. These obstacles 
were lack of salaried staff, lack of credit and lack of effective supervision. 
Formerly, the co-operatives hud no capital to start with and could not employ 
experts to organise and increase their production: they were not in a position to offer 
guarantees or securities for loans and members had consequently to bin farming 
necessities on a hire-purchase system, under which each article might eventually 
cost four or five times its actual value; finally, they were under no compulsion and 
little persuasion to adopt the most satisfactory farming methods, and production 
remained static, On the Agrarian, reform estates, on the other hand, the Higher 
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Co mm ittee pays the salaries of experts (a total of £E. 16,000 on one estate) and 
underwrites logins until the co-operatives can bear the cost themselves, The Higher 
Committee can also ensure that the land is properly fanned and that, for instance, 
fertiliser (which is sold at low prices and on favourable terms to members of 
co-operatives, both within and outside the Agrarian Reform scheme) is actually put 
into the ground and not immediately resold at half its value because of the farmer’s 
need for ready money, 

7. i he bases for successful co-operative farming thus appear to have been 
laid, and the senior officials of the organisation consider that for the most part they 
are overcoming their chief difficulty, which, they arc agreed, is to gain the confidence 
of the new owners. The peasants have long and bitter memories of oppression by 
Government officials. They are apt to regard anybody in Western dress, “the 
effendi/' with the deepest suspicion and the very idea of co-operation is alien to 
thesr nature. The Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform officials speak feelingly 
of tong sessions at newly-formed co-operatives, at which they have argued 
themselves hoarse, countering point by point lhe peasants objections to innovations. 
They describe how, over a period of months, the peasants, mov ed by evidence of 
the advantages accruing to them, have gradually slipped from an attitude of 
suspicious acquisitiveness to one of whole-hearted co-operation not only with each 
other but with Government officials. On the best co-operatives the members of 
the managing committees do indeed speak with a full sense of their responsibility 
for the interests of the members whom they represent. In view of the former 
condition of these peasants this is no mean achievement, 

8. At present, therefore. Agrarian Reform seems to be progressing reasonably 
wdl. The expropriated landowners are unable to cause serious trouble, and the 
indications are that although some tenant farmers are now worse ofT and the 
agricultural labourers have not benefited, the reform is on the whole popular in 
the countryside. The immediate problems scent to have been solved and there can 
be no doubt that the co-operative system has succeeded on those few estates which 
have completed a full year’s operations. Collective buying and selling, combined 
with individual ownership, have brought in profits, which are sufficient not only to 
pay off (he current instalments on the newly-acquired land, but also to increase 
markedly the standard of living of the farmers concerned. On the other hand, no 
long-term provision has been made for training supervisory staff, upon whom the 
entire scheme must depend, and the present superficial method of training is clearly 
too haphazard to be satisfactory. Again, many, if not most, of the recently- 
established co-operatives cannot hope to match the success of the show-places and 
some of them may become a long-standing burden on the Higher Committee. 

9. Last, and most important, no solution has been found for the major 
problem of natural increase of population. A sizeable proportion of each new 
estate has been left in reserve express!) to be divided among the present 
smallholders as their families grow. This land, however, is quite likely to be 
exhausted bv the time the distribution of land under the Agrarian Reform Law 
has been completed. The only answer which Said Marei could give to the problem 
thus posed was “ We shall have to think again.'" Many believe that the pressure 
to reduce further the maximum land holding will be irresistible; but even if this 
happens, the basic problem will remain. Unless there arc sweeping technological 
advances in the next few years, it seems tragically possible that the entire Agrarian 
Reform scheme will have provided no more than temporary relief to a small 
minority of Egypt’s peasants. The reform has undoubtedly succeeded in slightly 
reducing the number of the landless. But if the population goes on increasing and 
there arc no such technological improvements, there will clearly be more landless 
peas uits than there were before the reform. In that case discontent amongst the 
agricultural population must be sharpened by disillusionment. Even the 
realisation of the High Dam project will only allow production to keep pace with 
the increase in the population, 

30. i am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman, Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jcdda, Tel Aviv. Washington, Paris. Ankara, 
to the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Khartoum, to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office. Nicosia, and to the Development Division, British 
Middle East Office. Beirut. 

1 have, &c. 

RALPH MURRAY. 
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REPORT ON AGRARIAN REFORM AND CO-OPERATION IN EGYPT— 

FEBRUARY 195$ 


From Mr. Wordsworth \British Middle East Office) 

(Confidential) Cairo. 

May 14, 1955, 


Part I. Agrarian Reform 

Introduction 

L During the summer of 1954 when I called one day on Said Marei, the 
member of the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform who acts as its executive 
Director, I found him extremely tired and depressed and we had an interesting 
discussion uboui the many difficulties facing his committee. He agreed with me 
then that some outside advice might be useful and i suggested that, us Sir Malcolm 
Darling (who is known to Said Bey) had a longer experience than most men of 
land settlement problems and co-operative societies lei land settlement schemes, 
a visit by him might be useful. Said Marei agreed and the Embassy in Cairo 
welcomed this suggestion so arrangements were made for Sir Malcolm to visit 
Egypt, under the auspices of the Development Division of tire B.M..EXX, for three 
Weeks in the early part of 1955. Said Bey Originally promised me nn official 
mvritistion for Sir Malcolm but it later became dear that either the Higher Committee 
was not witting to issue such an invitation or that Said Be) was unwilling to ask 
for it, As he continued to say how welcome Sir Malcolm would be it was finally 
arranged that he should come without the official invitation. A note for Said Bev 
on our visit is attached, 

2. On arrival in Cairo Sir Malcolm called on Said Bey with me. He had 
previously studied literature about the Agrarian Reform Scheme and in fact he 
had discussed the organisation before its inception on & visit to Egypt in 1952, 
when he and Said Bey and the then Minister of Agriculture met after a British 
Council lecture. Said Bey (as usual except when lie is very depressed and tired) 
told Sir Malcolm that everything was going extremely well with the scheme and 
that they had no problems at all. He did. however. kk Sir Malcolm to consider 
two points: first, how small hind holders living in the neighbourhood of Agrarian 
Reform estates could be included in Agrarian Reform co-opera Lives; and. secondly, 
how these co-operatives when created could best be organised for trading.. Apart 
from this he seemed to indicate that Sir Malcolm was there to praise the Agrarian 
Reform organisation; this role was also assigned to the Italian Minister of 
Agriculture who was on a visit at about the same lime and is said to have beeti 
far more critical than the Egyptians liked. Said Bey kindly arranged that the 
officer in charge of co-operation in the Agrarian Reform movement should lake 
us to whatever estates we wished to see. This officer, Mahmoud Fawri. was an 
old friend of Sir Malcolm's as he took him round on his last visit During our 
visit either he or one of his staff and an Agrarian Reform car was at our disposal 
all the Lime. Incidentally the Agrarian Reform movement is one organisation in 
Egypt which has plenty of transport and its officials are encouraged to travel 
frequently. 

Land EKslributinn 

3. All the Agrarian Reform estates risilcd bv us Had been taken over from 
the Kins* or from some other member of the Royal Family. They were Faroukivu, 
Inchnss. Zaafaran and Ttav a! Barud. Jt was frankly admitted that it is far easier 
to distribute a large estate and to form co-opera lives to run it than it is to distribute 
and run small bits of land chopped off smaller estates. For that reason, of the 
85,000 acres (according to the attached list of co-operatives) so far actually 
distributed, practically alt has been taken from large estates. This list, b\ 
co-operatives, is likeEy to be lar more accurate than (he statements made to the 
Press that 120,000 acres have already been dislrihuted. 
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4, All Ehe.se estates were distributed in more or less the same way, Those 
considered eligible for distribution were old tenants of the estates who did not 
own more than 5 acres elsewhere. Each family was given from 2 to 5 acres 
according to the genera] scale laid down in the land reform law, I his scale, 
incidentally, is tor units of land and a unit may vary in size in each part of the 
country, according to the productivity of die laud and its availability* We were 
told that, in SLsmc areas, the scale had been al tered but in general it was as follows: — 


Head of a family 

Wife or member of a family over 21 years., 
13-21 years 
5 13 years 

Up to 5 years ... **.* 


li units 
1 unit 
i unit 
| unit 
l unit 


5, In some areas the unit has to be a fraction of an acre and in other areas 
more than an acre. On several estates there was not enough land to give all the 
existing tenants their entitlement without going below the 2 acre minimum and 
two systems have been used to overcome this difficulty. Under the first all tenants 
who took up tenancies after a certain date have been left out; and under the second 
two or three related tenants have been lumped together vis one family; the senior 
tenant in the family has then been given his full entitlement and the junior tenant 
or tenants attached lo him have counted for a reduced entitlement which has been 
added to the “ family '* land. 


6, A problem now being studied is that of the sugar cine estates* where land 
distribution could not exceed half an acre, and where the processes of agriculture 
require communal cultivation. Some form of co-operative farming society will 
be necessary for these areas and Sir Malcolm left a study he made some years 
ago of such societies in Italy for the Higher Committee to peruse. In most cases 
hind in ill the estates we saw) some land has been kept undistributed and it is 
intended to use this for various purposes such as experiment, communal cultivation, 
recreation, &c, For the moment, however, much of it is being leased in small 
amounts* sometimes to tenants of (he estate whose ownership entitlement is much 
smaller than the area they used to rent, and sometimes to labourers who used to 
work permanently on the estate and would otherwise have to move away. 


7, The whole area of each estate is divided into blocks of about ISO acres 
tsome as small as 60 acres and some as large as 300 acres). Each block is divided 
into three parts and each of these nans is sown each season with 21 single crop, or 
two related crops, It therefore follows that each new owner has had to be given 
his land in three separate places, one in each part of his own block. Generally 
speaking the blocks correspond to the hamlet U izbah “) in which the cultivators 
live, though there is usually a main village C belad ") where many live, and the 
number of hamlets is sometimes rather less than the number of blocks. 


Co-operation on the Estates 

K. The law lays down that there shall be a cooperative society for each 
village, of which there are usually several on an estate. The members of the 
committee of the society arc elected either from those who cultivate in each block 
or from nconlc who live in each hamlet. We found that nearly all the people 
living 3 ii l hamlet were related to one another, at least by marriage. As soon as 
the land is distributed, the co-operatives come into being and the manager of the 
estate lhen keeps his accounts, places his orders, and generally acts in the name 
of the co-operatives. The by-laws of all the societies are the same and the first 
section reads as follows; — 

“ Article 1h; This society shall be called “ The Egyptian Agricultural 
Co-operative Society for Agricultural Reform ’ at Za Tarim. The office of 
the Society shall be at ZuTaran and the areas of its operations shall be Ziffaran* 
Qrn al-Jidi and its villages: that is lo say all the lands in (lie ZaTaran Estate. 

Article (2): Omitted. 

if tick (3) /The object of this society is to serve its members economically 
and socially without regard to making profits, In order lo achieve this object, 
ils function and fundamental aim will be to increase the income of its members 
bv improving production through various means, by lessening expenses, by 
improving yields, by granting credit to the members, by marketing their crops. 
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by undertaking mechanised processes of agriculture, by breeding animats, 

by building premises necessary for its members and m general by doing 

anything that is beneficial for the members economically and socially." 

I he first work undertaken by the societies is the supply of seed, fertilisers and 
other agricultural neccssilies. Consumer goods can be included, and agricultural 
services Spraying, ploughing. are usually included, i lie provision of credit 
is always undertaken, the loans being considered bv the committee, which makes 
out lists that arc submitted to ihe manager for final approval. The marketing 
of produce through the co-operative is obligatory under the land reform law but 
an tact members have been kit free to choose, Because the estate managers are 
ex-officio managers of the co-operatives and because they make use of the 
cooperatives to run the agriculture of the estate (discussing with she Committee 
the work to be done and issuing orders through its members to the various blocks) 
the societies have some features of farming cooperatives, hut it would be wrong 
to thmk of them in any way as collectives, since the essence of the land reform 
scheme is Individual ownership of the plots and family working* There is supposed 
to be i manager tor each of the co-operatives on his estate. The intention is that 
assistant managers will be trained and posted to the larger estates as soon as thev 
are available and there are already one or two assistants on most of the estates 
htii not nearly enough yet. At It ay al Barud ws found an agriculturalist and a 
e.vik at each co-operative. I he agriculturalist was not acting as manager of the 
co-operative but was carrying on the agricultural work of the blocks through the 
CO-operative and under the orders of the estate manager* All the estate managers 
we met hid been managers of estates under private ownership: three of thmn 'had 
been the managers of the estates that they arc still running' We were told that 
some of the old managers had been dismissed and that others will be dismissed 
when replacements can be found because thev do not work whole-heartedJv with 
the Agrarian Reform staff. 

The Agrarian Reform organisation has taken on five or six members of 
the department of co-operation and these are used for giving technical i I vie- on 
co-orenu.ve matters. Eventually il is intended that there fh.dl be eoSdve 
specialists in each area for every ten or fifteen societies and it is also intended that 
the executive staff working on the estates, from the manager downwards sh ill be 
given training m the technicalities of co-operation. A start was made with training 
managers some months ago but the need for them in the field was $0 a real that 
they were sudden!) taken jway after the training course had onh lasted , |v w 
davs : Indeed the Director of the Department of Co-operation went one morn in- 
Overnight* 5 ^ lsctnTe 10 Ehe trainees and found that they had disappeared 

10. On each of the estates we visited we met the committee members of on • 
or more of the co-operatives and we were able to attend two committee minings 
Each committee has a secretary who is one of the committee members and works 
wstnout pay. The committee has no permanent chairman but elects one for each 
meeting. In some cases the members take it in turns to take the chair ] h ■ 
estate manager attends alt committee meetings in his capacity as manager‘of tb- 
cooperative. [ t fe naturally a little difficult for him to remember which function 
he is performing when lie docs this. Despite .ill the difficulties and inconsistencies 
u - were struck by the fact that at least the committee members seemed to have 
some idea as to the nature of a co-operative and of their own functions and duties 

11. In our talks with them they never questioned the wisdom of block 
cultivation and whatever they may have felt about having their land in ^enarue 
places they had no doubts at all that agriculturally they were getting better results 
from cultivating esich crop in one place. In two cases we were told that thus In 1 
been able to organise unofficial co-operation for cotton picking and thal all the 
owners in one block with their families had picked straight across the 'block" 
simply piling the picked cotton of each man's crop on his land. Another advantage 
suggested to us was that mechanisation was made much easier bv this system 
Where some form of mechanisation is essential for agriculture W rn deco Dlouehin* 
from lime to time) this is a great advantage hut it would be most unwise in' rh* 
present state of Egypt’s economy, to increase mechanisation at (he expense of 
the labour which the man and his family can reasonably provide. 

12. It will be seen from the list of co-operative societies on the Aerarhn 
Reform estates that 40 per cent, have more than 400 members and two societies 
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have over 1,000. It is most unlikely that Large societies will be able to develop any 
real co-operative spirit and it would probably be belter to keep them down to a 
maximum of 300. The difficulty about this would be that more managers would 
be necessary and there arc a] read) too few of these. On the other hand, unless 
some co-operative spirit can be developed it is extremely unlikely that the 
co-operatives will work well f when difficulties arise, the members who have been 
taught to think and speak for themselves will be very much more difficult to control 
than they were as tenants in the old days* and, unless they have learned to 
cooperate, they will quarrel. Furthermore no attempt has yet been made to get 
the members to save and in fact the staff are rather proud of the more or less 
useless things they have bought with their money (radios, smarter clothes, &cl- 
We felt that greater attention should be paid to teaching co-operation and that 
members should be encouraged to save before a rising standard of living, has turned 
what are now luxuries into necessities. It might, then be possible for them to face 
the difficulties of the years to come, because undoubtedly there will be difficulties* 

Benefits and Disadvantages of Distribution 

13. The people with whom we came into closest contact on the estates were 
the committee members of the various co-operative societies and, as was to be 
expected, they have been drawn from people who thought highly of the Agrarian 
Reform organisation. Nonetheless, even they did not disguise from us that some 
of the old inhabitants of the estates were worse off now than lhe\ had been before. 
There is no doubt that the old big tenant is now worse off, We heard of one man 
who used to rent 300 acres and is now the owner of only three. This was no doubt 
an exceptional case but we heard of many other cases of men who had previously 
rented 30 or 30 acres and were now the owners of between three and five acres. 
These men almost certainly are the best farmers and many of them own a 
considerable amount of eqmoment, including in some cases even n tractor, so that 
not only are they discontented but their value as progressive farmers has been 
largely tost, 

14. The old agricultural labourers on the estate are also worse off. In some 
cases, where men used to he employed permanently cm the estate, it has been found 
r svibis to lease a small amount of land to thorn and the intention is that, if they 
prove good tenants, they will be eligible for distribution of land on the same lines 
as the others. But in many cases the agricultural labourers did not belong to the 
estates and, where thev arc not members of families which have received land, they 
have certainly lost several weeks' work a year through the distribution of land on 
aT1 estate where thev used to do part of their work. We were told that the new 
sniuiil owners will hardly ever need part-time labour because their own families 
would be able lo supply all the extra labour needed at the seasonal peaks. It is 
difficult to judge how manv labourers are now worse off than they were before 
and how much worse off they are likely to be. On one estate we were told that 
about 200 labourers who lived in one of (he 14 belads " on the estate probably had 
lo | 0 ok elsewhere for work. On the same estate about 300 labourers were tenants 
on probation. Another 100 were closely related to families who had received land. 
On the same estate wc were toid that about 100 old tenants who already owned 
more than live acres outside the estate had received no land and had moved away. 

15. At Itav al Barud we were told that about 5 per cent, of (he new owners 
had received considerably less land than they used to rent and were probably 
worse off ih-in in the past. On the other hand a new owner who received three 
acres u ls now probably better off than he used to if he rented about 10 acres. 
On thui estate the annual instalment per acre paid by the new tenant was £E.13 
and it was thought that he was gening a net income of about £E 30 an acre. The 
estimate was that his net income used to be about £EJ6 an acre but as he was 
always in debt he had to use much of this £E.!6 to pay the interest and to pay off 
part of the principal of his debts. The new owners are now able to borrow through 
their cc operative at the lenal rate for secured loans from the Agricultural and 
Co-operative C redit Bank. This is because loans to the new owners arc guaranteed 
by the Agrarian Reform Organisation. This ss one of the biggest advantages that 
the new owners receive. 

15 v We were frequently told that the land reform was a roaring success. 
On investigation it appears that the last two agricultural years have been 
outstandingly good in nearly all pari , of Egypt and that results on the Agrarian 
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Reform estates have been at least as good as those on the estates nearby, 1 here 
seems to be no substantiation for the claim that their results were much better, 
though equally it was not disproved. There was no doubt at ail that the majority 
of the new owners on the estates we saw are better oft than they used to be, Two 
village shop-kcepbrs told us that they were selling far more goods than they used 
to and at a third place we were told that there were now nine shops where there 
used only lo be five. On two estates butchers have started work in new villages 
and the old butchers are killing several imies a week instead of only once or twice. 
There has been an increased purchase of buffaloes and of other animals. On the 
other hand we heard at Z&afaran that there had been many more marriages 
following a recent distribution of a bonus on cotton and that several men had 
taken second wives. Though this is an indication of present prosperity, it is only 
too likely to cause renewed poverty in the future. Generally speaking, however, 
we were satisfied that the bulk of the new owners are belter off than they were 
before, and are working well and co-opera ling with one another and the 
organisation. 

Extern and Significance of L:uid Reform 

16. A study of the figures available shows how comparatively smalt so far 
the land redistribution has been or will be under the law as it now stands. Officially 
656,140 feddans are described as available for distribution through confiscation or 
requisition. In fact, about 92.000 feddans were sold under Article 4 of I he 
Agrarian Reform I aw, which sanctioned the sale of up to 5 feddans to small 
farmers for a period of live years: this was, however, suddenly stopped in October 
1953 {after only about one year). Another 156,917 feddans of land arc also not 
available for distribution since they have hcen classed n$ urban or fallow land. 
These two together reduce the available land to 407.223 feddans am! this squares 
approximately with a figure given elsewhere in Agrarian Reform handkuits of 
431J90 feddans, made up of 254,532 feddans already in the hands of the Higher 
Committee and 156,858 to be taken over. If we accept this figure of 411.390 
feddans as the amount to be distributed, wc arrive at the conclusion that only 
7 per cent, of the total cultivated area of Egypt \ 5,974,784 feddans) will be 
distributed. Of this. 44 per cent, (approximately 180,000 feddans) has been 
confiscated from the Mohammed Ali family and from people condemned b\ the 
" Saura " Courts: ihc rest has been or will be requisitioned, according to the 
Agrarian Reform Law, from the 1.758 owners of over 200 feddans. 

17. The figures given us for the 70 co-operative societies registered up to 
January 1955 show that the average amount of land distributed oer ownerTamily 
was 2 9 feddans. This squares with other figures given us for the provinces of 
Beheira. Gharbia, Fouadia and El Minia which were just under 3 feddans per 
family and t feddan per caput. This means that 141,858 families in all (consisting 
of 851 r 148 persons) may expect to become owners of land under the law. If 75 per 
cent, of the population of Egypt depend on agriculture, as the Minister of 
Agriculture stated to Sir Malcolm in a teller, the new owner families will make 
up only 5 per cent, of the agricultural population. Wc were given- the fteurc for 
the agricultural population of 66 per cent, by another source. Even if this Is correct, 
the percentage of new owner families will only he 6, So that only 7 per cent, of the 
land, of which 44 per cent has been confiscated, will eventually be distributed to 
5 per cent, or 6 per cent, of all the farmers of Egypt 

18. Sir Malcolm also extracted, from reports given to us concerning Beheira 
Gbarbia, Fouadia and El Minia. the following: — 

In these four prov inces fed about 14 ner cent, i 14,000 odd) of the old tenants 
were refused land, as they already had over 5 feddans; f/4 the average payment 
for the land (30 times the annua! instalment) will amount to 143 times the current 
land tax; {<-) the average net income per feddan distributed rose from £E.15 to 
£E JO. mainly because the instalment payment was much lower than the old rem 
it reduction of £E.8‘700 per feddan in most cases and probably because of two 
good harvests. 

I’ublicily and Land Reform 

19. One cannot help being struck by the tremendous publicity that has heen 
and Is being given to this comparatively small measure of land redistribution! The 
redistribution seems to have caused ill-feeling amongst the established 
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agriculturalists out of proportion 10 its extent. Presumably the publicity has m 
part been aimed at getting credit in other circles. Land reform was undertaken 
almost entirely for social reasons and with the idea of building up a class of 
contented peasants who would support the officers. This has to some extent been 
dons, but at a high cost in the antagonism of not only the landlords but also of the 
bigger tenants and, lor the moment, ot some of the labourers. Attempts nave 
been made to sweeten the tenants by the new laws governing tenancy agreements 
and the labourers will eventually get land, it is hoped, in the reclaimed and newly 
cultivated areas: this depends, however, on the high dam and will take a long 
time to realise , We were told by Greiss Bey that the Prime Minister now regretted 
the way in which land reform had been undertaken and felt that it had not been 
politically worthwhile. Whether this is true or not, there is certainty some reason 
to doubt' if there has been much real gain for the officers. They have certainly 
turned on the full tap of propaganda and publicity for it, and this has probably had 
some effect on people abroad and on town dwellers and others not in a position 
to question the facts. It has also had a curious effect on the stall ot the Agrarian 
Reform Administration, The publicity given to the success ol the distribution 
and the undoubted feeling of the rightness of their work has been a potent factor 
in the high morale which Said Bey has succeeded in building up. He has been 
at pains to do this in several ways, but the publicity has been one of the must 
important Unfortunately it seems to have bemused some of the stuff and we were 
several times told things'as “ facts *' when we could see for ourselves that they 
were not true, Egyptians have never been noted for their critical faculty and in this 
case the propaganda seems to have blunted it more Lhan usual. Mahmud h uw/L 
who is rather brighter than most, seemed to ns to have become cynically indifferent 
lo fads and just a propaganda mouthpiece. After lalkovt,' to him it was a relief 
to meet the newly appointed statistician of the Administration, who is so far taking 
his work seriously and is endeavouring to get accurate figures Irani the estates. 
Sir Malcolm ventured on mild criticism to Said Marei of the misleading statements 
that were sometimes made, and in conversation with other officials 1 was told 
that the new statistical section was really intended to collect facts to assist iti 
planning and would not simplv turn out propaganda. I hope this may be true, 
though it is a bad omen that the statistics office is in the publicity part of the 
building. 

Future of Laud Reform 

20, Some of the statement made at land distribution ceremonies have been 
inflammatory and Irom them it would appear inevitable that the Agrarian Reform 
movement should go further and reduce estates to a much lower level—say to 100 
or even to 50 fed dans, or less. We were assured that there was no idea of doing this, 
but we felt that force of circumstances may drive the Government towards it. Sir 
Malcolm thought this might explain why the Prime Minister was said to regret that 
the movement had been begun in that particular way. 

21, In fact, a 200-acre limit in Egypt is not alt unreasonable; on a well-run 
private estate we were told that, though net returns varied from £E J5 to minus fE.S 
per acre, the average was nearly £E,25, so that a good income is available on an 
estate of this sire for a progressive farmer, and there would ire a surplus to enable 
caoilaJ to be built up and experimental work to he undertaken. Tf H was desired 
lo keen to the 200-acre figure, it would have been better in bring about 
redistribution by graduated and increasingly heavy taxation according to area of 
land so that estates of over 200 acres would have had to be sold. This might have 
resulted tit the creation of a class of medium sized farmers, which Egypt badly 
needs But once the small peasant farmer with his privileged position under 
Agrarian Reform has been created, it will be difficult to resist pressure to extend 
his privileges to as many others as possible. 

Tv nano Regulations and ( o-oporation for Tenants 

2U. The limitation of rents on the remaining private estates to seven times 
the land-t ix and the provisions about direct leasing to farmer-tenants only, about 
share-cropping I half to the owner, less expenses), written contracts, three-year 
minimum leases and so on, contained in Chapter V of die Agrarian Reform Law 
have one would guess, created almost as great an effect as the land distribution and 
might in the long run, be the law's most important contribution We tried to find 
out to what extent the law is obeved in this respect It seems that, in some cases 
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where land is in great demand, extra payments are offered and accepted, but 
generally the provisions of the law arc Kept, Incidentally, the provisions about 
minimum wages for agricultural workers in Chapter VI oi the Law are nowhere 
kept. Wages continue to fluctuate seasonally trom well below to above the fixed 
rates: the average is bdow. 

22. The new regulations concerning tenants might lead to a greater amount 
of direct farming by owners, and it seems that this would be highly profitable in 
Egypt, since labour is easy to get, cheap and efficient and I arming in targe size 
rotational plots so clearly pays. How far this will eventually take piace, and what 
further reduction this would make to the amount of people employed on the land 
is hard to guess, because factors other than economic enter into the matter, but 
a considerable alteration would logically be expected. If it did take place, the 
Government would almost certainly he forced by the momentum and direction 
of its own declared policy to make a further cut in estates and a new distribution 
of land. 

23. Supposing this does not happen or is delayed there should he a very 
good field for a big expansion of co-operatives among the newly protected 
tenants who have benefited Irom reduced rents and so on. Since their protection 
is given by the Agrarian Reform Law, it would be reasonable for the Higher 
Committee to foster their co-operatives and to give them similar help to that given to 
the new owners, as regards loans, management, &e. Said Marei clearly wants this, 
possibly because he himself sees the danger of having to distribute more land and 
wishes to improve the economic position of the tenants as such. The advice we 
gave him was that societies embracing both kinds of people (tenants and owners! 
would not be possible because the societies of the owners had, by law, to undertake 
so many activities which would not concern the tenants. On the other hand, 
tenants' societies could he formed and allowed to benefit from the trading expertiss; 
of the managers and from various other aids, such as intermediary work and 
possibly guarantees to the Bank. 

PART IL- AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND CO-OPERATIVES 

introduction 

24. Sir Malcolm and ] culled nn Mr, Edward Press the Sub-Governor of tlie 
National Bank of Egypt, who took us to set the Governor with whom we had a 
very interesting interview on the subject of credit for agriculture and also on lac 
Stale Of the cotton market. We also called on Dr, Shafrc al Labban. Director- 
General of the Agricultural and Co-operative Credit Bank; on the Minister of 
Agriculture; the Minister of Social Affairs: the Director-General of the Department 
of Co-operation (several limes); the Regional Director of F.A.O.; ffie Acting 
Director of the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Arab League, and on some members 
of the United Kingdom Trade Commission. We paid one xisit to a private estate 
{that of Alphonse Greiss Beyl, two to regional offices of the new social units, and 
we met in Cairo the “ Muraklb " of a third social unit. 

Decentralisation of the Ministry tit Social Affairs? Flicet on Co-operatives 

25. At our first meeting with the Director-General, Department of 
Co-operation, he told us that the threatened handing over of the provincial 
co-operatives (for registration, supervision and auditi to"the new social units had 
actually taken place since my last visit This is all part of [he decentralisation 
campaign, which has much to commend it but in this particular case seems to have 
been carried out with remarkable unwisdom. We later visited two of these units 
ami met the 1 ‘ Mumk.it>" (head! of a third. The units are described below. The 
present position as regards co-operatives is that the Director-General and his 
staff in the Co-operative Department are responsible only for registering Agrarian 
Reform co-operatives. In all other cases their function is advisory: and. though 
in Fact they arc deeply involved with the big consumer societies and with the 
new building societies, it would be possible to short circuit them completely and 
to sonic extent this is being done in ihc provinces. Fortunately, at a recent mccrinq 
of the Council of Ministers to which some amendments lo the cooperative law 
were submitted, the Deputy Prime Minister voiced his doubts about this system 
and the whole co-operative law was sent back for reconsideration. Said Marei 
told us that be had been instrumental in bringing this about and he thinks it mav 
he possible to induce the Minister of Social Affairs to change his mind. 
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26, Sir Malcolm called on the Minister with Mr. T. E. Evans and me end spoke 
frankiv to him. Attached is the aide-memoire about the discussion which he left 
with the Minister, who listened carefully to what Sir Malcolm had to say and 
appeared to be really interested. I am arranging to give Dr. Amcr every help by 
lending him books and giving advice on the revision ot the law His enthusiasm 
for direct control sometimes blinds him to the advantages which the social units 
could offer if properlv organised, and also to the real need for a great deal oi 
decentralisation At the moment he hates the whole scheme but he wilt have to 
be persuaded that much of it is good. It is unfortunate that the Co-operative 
Department has come an for a lot of abuse by the officers. Other schemes that 
were not initiated by the officers have been similarly attacked and attempts have 
been made to alter them, to bring credit to the new regime m general and to the 
officer i usually the Minister) responsible in particular. In the case of the 
cooperatives, the Department had many shortcomings but these were largely due 
to Ministerial interference and the permanent civil servants were, on the whole, 
doing a good job. This will no longer continue if (he new social affairs organisation 
is not considerably improved. 


Organisation of Social Units 

27. The new organisation is rather confusing and by no means easy to 
understand- First, it should be remembered that the new social units are entirely 
different I rons the old social centres. These units arc to be set up in each oi inn 
15 provinces and in the three governor ales and will be the provincial and executive 
offices of the Ministry of Social Affairs. They also hope to co-ordinate the works 
of other “ bcneticicnt'Ministries such as Agriculture, Irrigation, Health and so on. 
At the head of ench unit there is a “ Murakib" and under him are two assistants 
in charge of the main sections of the office—the supervisory land administrative! 
section and the technical section, i he lallei consists ot men represent mg b 1 - 
depart merits which compose the Ministry' and Co-operative Dcparimeni, 

Labour, Social Assistance, Youth Welfare and Public Relations) The Murakih 
has no official link with the Governor or the provincial administration though it 
is realised that it will be necessary to introduce a connection Of some kind, ilv; 
intention is that he (the Murakih! should be Chairman of the Committee ot 
representative of all the bench deni Ministries which work m the province and 
should thus co-ordinate their work. We were told, however, that this will prove 
difficult if not impossible, to arrange. 

™ The social units are to work through area organisations which should 
contain five to ten villages with about 15.000 people in them, but m fact 
to lack of staff, the areas are very much bigger and contain 3wXX) atUXJU people. 
The areas are to be grouped together in districts, for the sake of supervision. In 
l i !1 provinces a certain amount of experimentation is going on as well as jockeying 
for position, and it Is not at all certain what the final arrangements will be. 

29 In Giza Province the social unit contains besides the ” experts from 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, advisers on Health, Education, Nous mg and 
Agriculture ' I about has kept out of this machinery, as we were told enviously 
by one or the * experts." There are four supervisory districts 
•md three urban ~ areas/ 1 There should be 49 areas as there arc 9000ft! people in 
ihc province but shortage of staff has prevented this. Some of'theureas have m 
them the old social centres which have now' been taken over by die social units 
in each province. Each area has an officer who is supposed to be responsible for 
the community development of the villages in his area He is supposed to know 
something of all the different activities covered by the Ministry of Social Affa rs, 
though specialised instruction is to be ob ! lined by him for ihc villagers from thc 
Headquartcre. H would be extremely difficult for these area representatives to do 
anvthiim even if they were very highly trained men but in fuel they have been 
pitch-forked into the job with little or no training. They have been recruited from 
one or other of the departments of the Ministry and. although they know a Hitle 
about the subject dealt with bv their own ex-department, they usually know very 
little about anything else. This would not matter much d the unit headquarters 
■Vxncris ■’ knew an vttune but we found that they themselves had been chosen more 
of less M random from the various depariments of the Ministry and were verv 
wc ik For instance, the co-operative auditors in the Giza unit spend most of 
thc ir time auditing non-co-opcrative accounts, and an ex-co-operative supervisor 
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for the area is now in the Administrative Section, The co-operative expert of 
this unit was at one time in the C o-operative Department but seems to have forgotten 
all he ever knew about eo-operation. 

30. The Murakib at Giza is energetic and forceful and as far as we could 
judge he was succeeding in driving his inefficient and difficult team so that they were 
actually achieving something. We were not able to judge how much h gettin g 
through to the villagers: dearly not much, but it would not be fair, after our 
short visit, to write the whole thing off completely. It certainly seems unlikely 
that any real achievement can ever be obtained from such a hastily planned and 
ill-trained organisation and in the co-operative field things are not going well. There 
arc 110 cooperative societies in Giza Province, with about 30,000 members. Of 
these 85 are agricultural general-purpose sodekies, 16 consumer societies. 7 housing 
societies, one dairy society (new) and one vegetable marketing society. Of the 
general purposes societies* only 20 undertake activities other than the supply of 
agricultural goods: of these 20. two only do marketing though this is extremely 
important in the Giza area. Only 10 of all these co-operative societies are able to 
keep their own accounts and, in theory; the rest have their accounts written up 
for them by the clerks of the Co-operative Union for the urea, but in fact there 
are not enough clerks to do this properly, 

31. At Benha we visited the headquarters of another unit which has 7OO.U0D 
people living in 300 villages. They have been divided into 21 areas: there should 
be 50 areas, but in fact only E4 even of the 21 are staffed yet and not even these 
14 areas have houses lor the staff. 1 he head of the unit, an ex “cooperative man* 
boasted a good deal about the work being done by the Co-operative Union in hh 
province but on enquiry we found that it had only three clerks who had written up 
the accounts for only 15 out of 1 [7 co-operatives in the last six months. The 
clerks blamed the Agricultural Bank for the delay because ihcv said they were 
unable to get the accounts of the societies 1 trading with the bank and so could not 
write up their final accounts. Although the bank does delay in sending out its 
accounts, the rest of the accounts ought to have been written up without waiting 
for the bank. Of the M7 co-operatives* If)I are agricultural general-purpose 
societies and one vegetable and fruit marketing societv. Qt the agricultural societies, 
nine are new. Although all the societies are called in their by-laws ** general 
purpose" only 27 of them in fact had a purpose other than the supply of 
agricultural goods: this second purpose was in each case the spraying or ousling 
of vegetables or fruit. Of the 214,000 acres of land cultivated in this province, 
a hour 20,000 are under either vegetables or fruit which arc verv important to the 
economy of the area, 

32. The Benha Unit is divided for the sake of supervision into three divisions. 
There are several of the old social centres in the various areas of the unit and 
these are now being run b> the area heads. There are three ex-members or the 
Co-operative Depan men t on the staff of the Unit of whom two arc auditors* 
but as in the Giza area they are having to audit the accounts of all the various 
rural welfare organisations set up in the area, and it is probable that t he co-operative 
audits, which were already badly skimped, will now be even worse 

33. The position at Tanta is. we were told, more or less the same as in the 

other two areas we visited. The budgets for each unit are eventually intended 
to be independent but at the moment they are not so. We were given figures of 
£E,500.000 for Giza and £E.300.000 for Benha as being the sort of amounts that 
would be needed to cover the total cost hut these are very rough estimates The 
unit heads estimated that the present cost is about ££.200,000 for Gi/a and 
£F. 100,000 for Benha. in discussion with Dr. Amcr and the head ot the i nu 
Unit it became clear that nobody was sure yet how the units would eventually 
be run and what fields of work they would cover. They arc modelled on an 
Indian experiment which has been conducted by the Ford Foundation but the 
experiment itself in India is in the process of alteration and of closer integration 
with the administrative authorities of each province, Egypt has copied this 
experiment without understanding it very well and without coordinating the ideas 
of the various Ministries and departments concerned, and it would be greatly to 
her advantage to have expert help in this matter. When it is known that a 
Minister of Social Affairs iv likely to remain in his office for some time it would 
be worth doing our best to cultivate him and possibly to send him on \ tkii m 
the United Kingdom. k 
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34. There are two good ideas behind the scheme for village level workers 
acting under provincial social units. The first idea is that, as villagers naturally 
regard their life as a single whole anti not as a series of separate departmental 
activities, they wish to co-ordinate their various social and economic activities, 
and especially new activities, hut they have too little knowledge or power to do 
this tor themselves. The plan is, therefore, to nut a village worker in cadi area 
to help the villagers by explaining to them the various ways in which they can 
improve their economic and social life and by getting for them the technical and 
other help which Government departments can provide. The second idea is that 
a single head in charge of alt the beneficent activities in each province would 
prevent over-lapping and would also to it that each representative of the 
various Ministries and departments in his area did get out to the villages ami 
did carry out his work properly. To put these ideas into effect, however, a highly 
trained staff k neeessarv and also the full co-operation not only of the departments 
within the Mimstrv of'Social Affairs but also of the other Ministries concerned. 
So iar in Egypt neither of these necessities has been achieved, and. at any rale as 
far as the co-operative societies arc concerned, the change has been for I he worse 
since, although they arc now being looked after by people who are near at hand 
instead of far away in Cairo, the quality of the supervision they arc getting is 
very low indeed, 

Agriculltiral Credit 

35 t The National Bank of Egypt has apparently accepted as reasonable an 
estimate of the amount of short-term credit used in Egypt each year for agriculture 
of IE.35 million. This includes credit from all sources. 1 had previous!v heard 
the 11 sure put as high as EE50 million, but the tank authorities were very definite 
that this was too high. This credit was largely supplied m the past via the 
landlords and from commercial sources. The National Bank has always made 
seasonal loans to other banks for agriculture, in February the loans to other 
banks for this purpose stood at about £E 11 million and this did not include the 
money on loan to the Agricultural and Co-operative Credit Bank t£E J million odd] 
which needs in all about IE, 12 million a year to supplement Its share capital 
and deposits in order to make its short-term loans, which are likely to have 
exceeded £E.L7 million during the 1954 55 season, Jn part this money is advanced 
by the Treasury and in part bv the National Bank. The National Bank people 
felt that there would be difficulty about supplying extra credit which may he 
needed for Agrarian Reform estates; and they also seemed to have no doubts 
tfrii landlords would continue to channel credit to tenants, despite the fact that the 
new rents are bv law much lower than the old and also that many landlords are 
feeling distinctly uneasy about the future. On this iait-r point, their confidence 
was based on the tact that landlords make a good thing out of ihis lending, and 
they may be right. But, it co-operative societies grow and if the general trend 
of development in Egvpt follows the lines already laid down by the Agrarian 
Reform movement, if great deal more credit may be needed through the banks 
for cultivators and plans to tackle this problem are now necessary. Sir Malcolm 
felt that the French system might well he followed by Egypt in Mm matter. 

If, We were received most cordially by Dr. Shafcl A! I.obban when we 
called on him at the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank, He had recently been 
in Pakistan and India and had come across many traces of Sir Malcolms work 
there. They had also met on a previous visit by Sir Malcolm to Egypt, and Sir 
Malcolm has in several articles praised the work of the bank, so our interview 
was cordial and Dr. Shafet was unusually trank. He admitted that they hud nevei 
succeeded in lending monev to tho small man without the guarantee of a landlord 
and that the loans made through co-operative societies were almost entirely for 
fertilisers and seed which were slightly more expensive when obtained through 
the bunk (despite customs and transport privileges) than they would be if bought 
for cash on the open market. Furthermore, nearly all the small farmers need 
some loans of rcmuev and, therefore, they still have to go to the money-lenders to 
whom thev pav high rates of interest. He suggested that the plan drawn up by 
Ihe Co-operative Department for gradually extending credit through co-operative 
societies was the best solution and that he had agreed to try an experiment by 
which in certain areas, no credit would be given except through the cooperative 
societies This would mean that all the farmers in that area would have either 
to join the co-operative or get their credit in some other way This would, of 
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course, greatly assist the co-operative societies, and the idea is that reserves and 
share capital would be built up as the societies grew, and would give them the 
necessary standing to enable them to get bigger loans from the Bank, and to issue 
these loans in cash to small farmers. This is in fact what Use cooperatives in 
the Agrarian Reform Organisation are doing; though in these cases the Higher 
Committee has guaranteed the loans to the Bank, 

37, The Director-General of the Bank told us that the Minister of Finance 
had promised the Bank that sufficient funds would be forthcoming to meet any 
extra calls, either through an extension of the Agrarian Reform movement, or 
through greater demand by co-operatives, but he said that he had no intention 
of making ' soft loans what he wants to do is to build up credit worthiness and 
to continue the policy of hard lending through well-run co-operatives. The Bank 
itself has a number of “co-operative experts.' I here is supposed to be one at 
each branch, and they are supposed to have had training in co-operative affairs. 
Some of them have, but the majority have only had a few lectures given at the 
University I if they were at the School of Agriculture! and a few discussions with 
the Director-General of the Department of Co-operatives, 

38, Despite the grandiose reports, it is clear that the Agricultural Bank 
is not really succeeding in its work and there seems an awareness by those in 
charge (including the Director of Agriculture* that new steps must be taken to 
collect savings for investment in agriculture and to make credit available to the 
small man. Dr; Sbafci a I Labban admitted this to Sir Malcolm in our discussions. 
He (Dr. Shafeii would like to visii England to study what has ten done there, 
but Sir Malcolm discouraged him on the pounds that we have little to show in 
this field. Later on Dr, Shafer again asked me if 1 could suggest a visit to the 
United Kingdom for him and. after discussing the matter with Mr, Audsky (the 
Labour Counsellor!, I did write to London on the matter. It was. however, 
decided not to invite him as tho Minister oi Agriculture is to he invited thk yean 
At a later stage, and if he is still in charge, it may be possible to arrange something. 
He does not want to have his expenses paid, but would tike official recognition 
and introduction. 

Co-operative Trading 

39, [,L,0, have recently sent to Egypt a Mr. Marriott, who was at one time 
employed by AJ.O.C. in Persia, and later went to Burma. He is originally from 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society’ and he is now engaged on advising 
the Egyptian Co-operation Wholesale Societies (of which there are several! on 
their future, Some years ago, when I was in the Sudan, I recommended to the 
Director of the Department of Co-operation in Egypt that he should gel a man 
from ihe C.W.S. to advise him and I am sure such a man could give much help, 
Marriott seemed a good choice but unfortunately he seems to be taking sides loo 
much with the Consumers Societies and against the Agricultural and Co-operative 
Bank. He wishes to start a Wholesale l nion tor both Consumer and Agricultural 
societies to handle all their external business. This is quite sound in theory, but 
the (lank nourishes mainly on its trading and especially on its export and import 
business and would be reluctant to give it up. A guaranteed dividend of five 
per cent, as paid to the shareholders of the Bank (who arc, apart from co-operative 
societies, mainly powerful banksl and this dividend is earned mainly by the trading 
side. As the Government guarantees (he dividend it would be reluctant to alter 
the present arrangement unless a really sound alternative was available. My own 
feeling is that Marriott should have tried to persuade the Bank to help set up the 
Wholesale Union, to which it should gradually hand over the trading side of its 
business, while it continued to provide the finance for both this and the extra 
credit that agriculture wifi need. Unfortunately. Marriott and the Bank have 
failed to agree and he has got himself into the position of taking sides instead 
of advising. \ recommended caution lo him and to Dr, Anicr. 


Conclusions 

40. To sum up, Egypt k now initiating several measures to deal with her 
agricultural and rural problems. As so often happens, the problems have not 
been faced early enough and sudden and sometimes ill-considered action has had 
to be taken. Policies have been changed too quickly and. before a thing has been 
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properly tried, it has been altered What b. required is a period of consolidation* 
following serious study and, above all. proper staff training. 

4L As far as we are concerned, ! can go on pressing for better training, 
for amendments to the Law to restore in part the authority of the co-operative 
department and for a more realistic approach to the problems of credit, marketing* 
&c. But the key to the better organisation of social affairs is the M mister and he 
and his work are largely outside my sphere, 

M. C WORDSWORTH, 
Adviser on Agricultural Credit 
and Co-operation. 

British Middle East Office. 


Aide Me moire for Discussions on Co-operation 

Cairo. 9lh February, 1955 

1. A successful co-operative movement could do much for the economy of 
the new Egypt and would also be an example to other Arab countries, This 
demands co-ordination of the policy of the various ministries dealing with 
co-operation* a strong technical department and intensified training at various 
levels. Training is necessary not only for the various grades of ot ltd a Is in the 
Department of Co-operation, but also for those in other departments who have 
to do with co-operation, and of the employees and committee men of societies 
and unions, 

2. The starting ami running of co-operative societies is a technical matter 
and needs training and experience. The registration of societies under the law 
confers the privilege of incorporation and of limited Liability and the duties of 
following co-operative principles and of keeping proper accounts. For this reason, 
a specialist staff is necessary to help over legal and financial matters as well as over 
starting societies. At the same time, government 41 paternalsupervision and 
perhaps actual management in early days is necessary with societies composed 
mainly of peasants* to enable them to reap the full benefits of co-operation. 

3* Even in countries such as Germany, where co-operation is advanced, it 
is still considered necessary to give intensive training to the staff. In India and 
Pakistan, the States which concentrate on the training of co-operative stall have 
better co-operative movements than the others. An institute to train all those who 
have to Jo with co-operation and a special department to handle the technicalities 
of by-laws* registration, audit. &e„ arc therefore both necessary. There must also 
be, possibly through a committee at the top. some way of co-ordinating policy. 
But even this may not be enough. To spread co-operation, a worker til the village 
level who has the confidence of the villagers may well be necessary and he can best 
be a general purpose man. 

4. A co-operative society is one (often the most important) of several activities 
that take place in a village and it will be regarded by the villagers not as a separate 
thing but as a part of their social and economic life, A village-level social worker 
will often be asked questions about co-operatives and will be in a good position 
to encourage and advise them. For this reason, he must himself know something 
about co-operatives and must also be able quickly to call upon an expert to help 
him whenever necessary. In the case of estates run by the Higher Committee for 
Agrarian Reform, upon which co-oper-dives have been established by the law* it 
is equally true that they arc but one aspect of the life of the villagers. They must 
be run by the estate Manager, though technical and specialist assistance is also 
necessary from Department officials* 

5. The new Social Units in Egypt provide an excellent opportunity for 
encouraging Co operatives, for supervising them and lor giving them real" life 
What is required is that the staff* from village worker to the Supervisor (Mwftkih) 
should know something about them and that, there should be a co-operative expert 
on the staff of each Murakib, For technicalities he should come under the 
Co-Operative Department* but for day-to-day work under the Murakib. This 
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system works in India, and. of course, is common in armies where specialists in 
a regiment come under the Colonel for day-to-day work but under their own 
speciality Commander for technicalities. 

6. Apart from the Ministry of Social Affairs and the Agrarian Reform 
Administration now and the Liberation Province Administration in the future, the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Credit Bank also deals with co-operative societies 
and has men in its branches who give advice to the members. They also need 
training and their policy needs co-ordination with that of the other workers in 
the field. It is likely that the economic success of the Agrarian Reform societies 
will lead to a demand for more agricultural societies, more credit and more 
marketing. If this demand is to be met. and it is an important demand for the 
country s economy* the three points stressed above are necessary. They are: — 

Training, a strong Technical Department of Co-operation and 
Co-ordinal ton of Policy, 

Land Reform Co-operative Societies 


Name of Association 

Mud in eh 

Aiea 

Members 

Regiurautifl 

E. 

King Ochman 

+ + + 


Be h era 

2.030 

430 

29.11.54 

2. 

El I'awflkich ,. 

ri 4 

Ilf 

Ik her a 

27S 

u 

27,4,54 

3, 

Maama] d tzaz 

a a ■ 


Beh-cra 

2*513 

856 

1.5.54 

4. 

A1 RoiLih 


mmk 

Behcra 

1,200 

4*6 

6,1.55 

5, 

Korn cl Nasr 

*■* a 

m m m 

Hchera 

670 

290 

6,1,55 

6. 

Bouil ... 



Bchcra 

650 

209 

12.12.54 

7. 

Min id Bent Ntoussch 


Bchcra 

2,000 

665 

12*12.54 

8. 

Kiihii Eiatkha 



Belt era 

2*500 

734 

6,1,55 

9. 

Marcus 



Be h era 

650 

218 

12.12.54 

[ft 

Sfr&rnub 



Ikh era 

953 

293 

12 12.54 

11. 

ZohreK cl Bull rich 


p r + 

Bebera 

714 

199 

4.11.54 

12. 

Gabnress 


mmm 

Bdicra 

1,857 

557 

4,]],54 

1.3. 

El Bahaii 


, *,4 

Behera 

1,796 

522 

12.12.54 

14. 

Kom Zorn ran 



Behcra 

761 

241 

4.11,54 

15. 

Manehiei Roza fa 


i.** 

Bchcra 

1,590 

348 


16. 

Zamouro 



tk‘lKT,l 

750 

269 


17, 

Shubnt cl Nouna 


*** 

Be hern 

1,507 

432 

12.12.54 

IS. 

Shun deed 


T „ 

Bdi re i 

1,995 

474 


19. 

Kobh Slumdccd 


mmm 

Bchera 

1,412 

418 


20. 

At Nock rash 


*** 

Bchcra 

1*1 18 

304 

6.1.55 

23. 

Kafi el Sheikh Math lout 


Be here 

933 

255 

4.11.54 

22. 

Mn&rua 



Bchcra 

743 

309 

23.554 

23. 

Nagrecf 



Gharbieh 

1.000 

335 

6,10.54 

24. 

Scbcrb&ii 

■ ■ ■ 


Gharbich 

1,033 

509 

6,10.54 

25. 

Shcbshctr el Hesu 

■ r n 


Gharbich 

479 

121 

6,10.54 

26. 

Manshaat el Qmaxa 


Gharbich 

340 

13 E 

6.30,54 

27. 

Al Abshcct ... 


IBP 

Gharbieh 

925 

381 

23.5.54 

28. 

Sandsces 

t r ♦ 

B B 1 

(lharbich 

326 

126 

23-5-54 

29. 

Bchag .. 

amm 

4>P 

Ghwbeth 

2*043 

830 

23.5.54 

30. 

Dcrcec 



Gharbieh 

1*554 

510 

6,30.54 

31, 

Nisfia ,,, 

+ + + 

mmr 1 

Gharhich 

1*906 

690 

6.30.54 

32. 

KeftHir cl Arab 



Gharhich 

1*647 

616 

23.5.54 

33. 

Tekmah 



Gharbieh 

213 

80 

6.10*54 

34 

Dtraerah 



Gh:j.rbich 

2.477 

770 

6.4.54 

35. 

Kafr Demcrah 



G barbie li 

942 

302 

6.4.54 

36. 

Basal .. . 



Uharbieh 

1,333 

364 

6.4.54 

37. 

Kan IJu^at .., 


mmm 

G barbie It 

m 

27] 

6.4.54 

38. 

El Mutual 



Gbarbieh 

1*021 

334 

6 4 54 

39. 

40. 

Meet Zonkor... 
Kutsmala 

... 

... 

Gharbieh 

Cburbieh 

944 

I T I32 

266 

357 

6.4.54 

6.4.54 

41. 

MimakhulUi ... 



Gburbieh 

1*028 

339 

6 4 54 

42. 

£1 Giiablin ... 


B BP 

Fouadteh 

1.235 

167 

29.13 54 

43. 

£1 Kom el Tav,i| 


n a r 

Fouadkh 

329 

98 

29 ]) 54 

44. 

HI Kordi 



Fouadkh 

1,684 

653 

6 30 54 

45. 

HI Zaotariin 



Foumlkh 

3,884 

973 

15.3.54 

46. 

Abu Sherif 



Fouadteh 

401 

150 

29.]] 54 

47, 

ScfCWah 



Fouadkh 

801 

246 

6.10 54 

4ft. 

El MaJtfhkh . 



Fousrfkh 

918 

265 

6 30 54 

49. 

Turanis el Bahr 


s b r 

OakahEia 

541 

165 

6.10,54 

50* 

51, 

Hariekur 

Siclf cl Uccn ... 


... 

Dakahlli 

IXikahlia 

2*741 

*37 

745 

255 

6.10.54 

23.5.54 
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Land Reform Co-operative Societies {continued! 


Name of Association 

Mudirieh 

Area 

M embers 

Registration 

52. El kormiah *,.* 

Daknhliii 

94] 

142 

6.10.54 

5? Mm Tarif .. 

Dakahlia 

946 

310 

6.10.54 

54. Sftilbtrall Hour . 

Dakahtia 

1*070 

312 

6 30.54 

55. Kafr thrash 

Sharkieh 

297 

no 

6.10.54 

56. Tilhattah 

Sharkieh 

1,264 

511 

6.10.54 

57, El Kaamna 

SfarWth 

542 

219 

6.30*54 

5S. EJ Earoukich 

Sharkieh 

J,408 

51J 

6.4.54 

59. H Nakfa* . 

Sharkieh 

266 

127 

6,10.54 

60. FJ Aslouga ... 

Shurltich 

827 

m 

6.10.54 

61. Sebcih ,,, ... 

Sharkieh 

2,976 

1,248 

18 10.54 

62. Shcrshiimi 

Shark ieh. 

1,530 

592 

6.1.55 

63. Tookh cl Karamoiw 

Sharkieh 

1,633 

562 

6 1,55 

64. Kafr d Shobaki . 

Sharkieh 

946 

333 

6 1 55 

65. Manshift Lulfaltah 

Mima 

2.720 

[.238 

6. 10.54 

66. KaJiMna 

Minia 

205 

107 

6. E0,54 

67. Fd Buyalro *.* 

Midia 

520 

249 

6.10,54 

6S. El Hawastta 

Minia 

1.192 

523 

6.10*54 

69, EE Burguya ... ... ... 

Minia 

1,896 

874 

6.10,54 

70, El Hceim 

Minia 

839 

400 

6, E0.54 


Land Reform and Co-operative Societies in Egjpt 


Area of estate 

Mum her 

Per cent. 

Cumulative: 

Per cent. 

Less than 250 fsddahs ... 

2 

2 9 

2 

2-9 

250 and less than 500 feddans 

8 

11-5 

10 

14-4 

SCO und less than 750 feddam 

9 

12 9 

19 

27-3 

750 and 3os than 1,000 ftddans 

15 

21-4 

34 

48-7 

1,000 and Ic-hs than 1,250 feddans 

10 

14-3 

44 

63 0 

1,250 and less (hart 1,500 fcddans 

5 

7H 

49 

?()■ 1 

1,500 and less than 1,750 feddarti 

6 

S 6 

55 

78 7 

1,750 and less than 2,000 t'cdduns 

5 

7H 

60 

85 8 

2,000 and Cess than 2,250 fcddans 

3 

4 3 

63 

901 

2,250 and less than 2,500 feddins 

1 

1 ’4 

64 

91-5 

2.500 and Cess than. 2,750 teddans 

4 

5-7 

68 

97-2 

2,750 .nut less than 3,000 fed Jans 

1 

14 

69 

98-6 

3,000 and less than 3*250 fcddans 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.250 and less than 3.500 fcdduns 

— 



— 

3*500 and less than 3,750 feddam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3*750 and less than 4,000 feddans 

1 

14 

70 

100 0 

Total .. 

70 

100 0 

— 

— 1 


Arithmetic Mean 1,211 feidans. 


Land Reform Co-operative Societies in Egypt 


Number of members 

N timber of 
societies 

Per cent* 

Cumulative 

total 

Per cent. 

Less than 100 

3 

4 3 

3 

4-3 

100 and less than 200 

11 

J5-6 

14 

19-9 

200 and less than 300 

34 

20-0 

28 

39 9 

300 *ml less than 400 

14 

20-0 

42 

59-9 

400 and less than 500 

6 

8-6 

48 

68 5 

500 and less than 600 

9 

12-9 

57 

8L4 

600 and less than 700 

4 

5 7 

fit 

87 3 

700 and less than 800 

3 

4 3 

64 

91-4 

800 nnd less than 900 

3 

4 3 

67 

95-7 

900 and less than 1,000 

1 

1-4 

68 

97-1 

1,000 and less than 1.100 

— 

— 



1*100 and lev. than 1.200 

— 

— 



1,200 and less than 1,300 

1 

2-9 

70 

too 0 

Tout] . 

70 

100-0 




Arithmetic Mean 405-4 members. 
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Note on Visits to Agrarian Reform Estates during February and March, 1955 

by M. C. Wordsworth 

1. By the kindness of Dr, Said Marei, Sir Malcolm Darling and I were ublc 
[o visit four estates run by the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform in the Delia 
area. These estates were at Inch as*. I (ay al Baurud* Zaafcran, and Farukiya, all of 
which have been confiscated from the Mohammad Ali family. Our main interest 
was in the co-operative societies which have been $ei up in the villages on the 
estates, and we were accompanied on our visits either by Mr, Mahmoud Fawzi, 
the Head of the Co-operative Section in the Agrarian Reform Administration, or 
by a member of his stall. Sir Malcolm Darlings experiences of co-operatives dates 
back to 1915 t when he joined the Punjab Co-operative Department, t h also studied 
co-operation in Europe between the wars; since the last war he had also made a 
.specialised study of agricultural co-operatives in various parts of Europe and Asia 
so he was much interested to see what was being done in Egypt especially as he 
had visited the country in 1952, just at the time when land reform in its present 
shape was being planned, 

2. We were very much struck with the high morale of the officials of the 
Agrarian Reform administration and with their determination to make the scheme 
a success. We were also struck with the well thought out and executed programme 
of agriculture on the estates.. This programme lends itself to high production 
without curtailing the sense of ownership and independence of the peasant, who 
have acquired land under the scheme. The use of co-operative forms for both the 
agricultural administration of the estates and for the trading and business of the 
farmers is no doubt wise. Pre-communist examples from Bulgaria and present day 
examples in Italy demonstrate how successful cooperatives can be in rbis held. 
The great difficulty is. of course, to breathe life into the forms of co-operation. In 
early states, the peasants have only a vague idea of how a co-operative society 
works. They learn a little as they go along, but the true spirit of cooperation, 
which alone gives cohesion and strength, can only be developed by careful teaching, 
and this leaching needs trained stall. Sir Malcolm was able, from Iris lone, 
experience, to quote many instances of the need for specialised training for staff 
responsible for co-operatives and he was able lo give examples of successes due 
to emphasis on training and failures due to lack of it. He also quoted the example 
of Germany* one of the countries where rural cooperatives are very highly 
developed, which is going in for increased training of its staff. In Egypt* because 
of the need to set up the co-operatives quickly, it has no! been possible to give 
very thorough training yet, but we were assured that schemes for general training 
in the methods and principles of co-operation for managers and others, ant) for 
longer and more detailed training for the specialised staff, were being considered, 
Such schemes are extremely important and would undoubtedly pay a big dividend. 

3. Egypt is fortunate in having a considerable number of men who have had 
enough experience and training themselves to enable them to train others* It 
would be possible, with ven little or perhaps no foreign aid to set up and run a 
co-operative training institute. Though this would naturally not be the responsibility 
of the Higher Committee for Agrarian Reform, the reform movement needs trained 
men in the co-operative field and can also provide practical experience and a field 
for experiment in methods, so that it would seem expedient for the Higher 
Committee both to assist in the setting up of such an institute and also to t ike some 
responsibility for running it. 

4. We had the privilege of attending a number of meetings of management 
committees of co-operatives on various estates and* where we were unable lo attend 
committee meetings* we met individual members of the committees. It was most 
instructive to hear from them what they thought about the system iti general and 
in particular about the co-operative societies which the) were [earning to administer* 
Jn many cases it was dear that they not only said they were a success but truly felt 
this to be so. We were several times told by them of the need for co-operatives 
amongst the tenants on the estates which arc still in private hands, and it was clear 
that they understood the value of co-operation even ;i their knowledge of how to 
run a society was still rudimentary. It would he tala! to put ton much on lo these 
committees at the present stage, though they learn in part by doing. It is therefore 
important that, though guidance jmist continually be at hand for them, co-operative 
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forms and principles should at all times be observed, and they should be given a 
certain amount of responsibility. We were interested to hear that, in fact, they 
had been allowed some freedom; of choice over marketing. This was undoubtedly 
w ise and had proved a success. 

5, The value of tractor ploughing was several times stressed to us and it is 
clear that this form of mechanisation and some others may be necessary to keep 
up production, but pressure of population is so great that mechanisation should 
never be used unless the arguments for it are overwhelming, h is clear also that 
pride of ownership is having a considerable effect in keeping production high 
and the cooperative form can do much to help in this mutter without disturbing 
the sturdy independence of the peasant, The only danger that seemed to us 
serious is that the new owners may keep too many members of their families on 
their lands and may also consume an tin economies Ely high amount of their produce. 
Laud reform in a country like Egypt cannot be a substitute for increased 
industrialisation and land reclamation and it was good to hear what Is being 
planned and started in these fields. Land reform was no doubt undertaken mainly 
for social reasons* but the economic side cannot be neglected and it would be 
fatal to allow the people on the estates to increase so that their productivity fell. 
Another danger is that, in the first Hush of their new prosperity, they may consume 
unwisely and it would seem opportune, before a new standard of living has turned 
luxuries into necessities, to inculcate the habit of saving and to teach thrift and 
the need for investment by the peasants in their own productivity, 

6, Investment on a very large scale will clearly be required in Egyptian 
agriculture if it is to keep up its high standard. In the past this investment was 
made in part by landlords with their own money and in part with money borrowed 
b> them or on their guarantee from the banks and other lending agencies. It is 
likely that the new estates will require more and not less investment. It is also 
probable that the changed conditions on land where tenancy agreements arc now 
controlled by Chapter V of the Agrarian Reform Law will demand u new pattern 
of investment. We discussed this'with Officials of the National Bank and of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Bank and they seemed confident that the necessary 
money would be forthcoming, but it is our opinion that they did not fully 
understand either the extent of the investment that will be necessary or the 
changing social and economic conditions which have been set in motion bv she 
Agrarian Reform Law and we feel that she whole question of the provision of 
credit for agriculture needs further study from two points of view: first, to see 
where the money required can best be raised and, second, to see through what 
agencies it can best be applied to agriculture. At a time when Egypt is undertaking 
very heavy investment in land reclamation, in the irrigation of desert land and in 
the construction of new dams, the provision of funds for medium and long-term 
investment in existing agriculture, and of credit for seasonal and other needs for 
the new owners and the new tenants created by the Agrarian Reform Law um 
well be neglected unless positive action is taken in good time. A comparatively 
small but extremely important contribution can be made by a well-run co-operative 
m this respect. By teaching thrift and givmg opportunities for, and encouragement 
vi. saving and investment a society can do much to combat unwise consumption 
and to increase productivity, 

7, The existing co-operatives on the Agrarian Reform Estates arc inevitably 
rather large, Although each village has sis own co-operative, about 60 per cent, 
have more than 300 members. It is our experience that primary agricultural 
co operatives, especially those which provide credit, depend for [heir strength 
to a large extent on the detailed mutual knowledge of the members. This 
knowledge h impossible amongst a group which is much bigger than ihe ideal 
of about 300 members and we therefore think that societies such as these should 
be kept down to about this level whenever possible. For various reasons, bigger 
societies were necessary in Egypt at the start and it will probably be some time 
before there arc enough trained men to undertake the extra work which would 
result from the creation of smaller societies* but none the less smaller societies 
should be the aim since their internal loyalty and cohesion make for greater 
strength and increase the speed at which autonomy may be reached. 

8- One small point struck us in the bydaws of the Land Reform co-operatives 
—that there is no provision for compensation on cessation of membership. If 
one of the new owners were to be replaced lowing to some fault or technical 
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disability) he would not, under the by-laws as thev stand, be entitled to receive 
btick any of the hire-purchase money he had paid for his holding. It is true that 
the rate of hire-purchase is often lower than the old rent paid For the land and it 
it also true that a man would only lose his land if he had either behaved badly 
or had acquired other land or benefited in some other way which would make 
him no longer eligible for a plot under Land Reform. Thus it can be argued 
that morally he would nor be entitled to receive back any part of the payment that 
he had made towards the purchase of his land but it would be good co-operative 
practice to refund him at least some part of what he had paid and we felt that 
there is a case [though not a very strong one! for a revision of the by-laws in this 
respect. 

9* 1 he question of the formation of co-operatives amongst the tenant 
farmers on estates which remain in private hands cropped up on several occasions. 
The value of the co-operatives to die farmers on the Agrarian Reform Estates 
was dear for all to see and we were several times asked by tenants on private 
estates if there were any objections to their joining the Agrarian Reform 
Co-operatives, it is our opinion that these tenants ought to have separate 
co-operatives. It is extremely difficult to run one co-operative for two kinds of 
members, Arguments nearly always develop as to the activities which have 
produced the greatest profits for the Society and the two parties find it difficult 
to adjust the distribution of surplus so that it goes fairly to those who earned it. 
For this reason, wherever there are considerable differences in status and trading 
activities of groups of members, it is advisable to have separate primary societies 
for them, though these primary societies can well be united in federations or 
unions. As ihe protection of tenants was given in Chapter V of the Agrarian 
Reform Law it would seem reasonable that the Higher Committee should concern 
itself with the organisation and management of Co-operatives for them. This 
would need a slight alteration in the powers of tin* Higher Committee as laid 
down in Article 12 of the Law but it does not appear to us that this alteration 
would be inconsistent with the spirit of the law and it would certainly be possible 
for the officials of the Higher i ommiltce to run tenant co-operatives in all areas 
where they were running estate cooperatives, and on more or less the same lines. 
One man could probably manage both sorts of co-operatives and much of the 
business could be run jointly* though the accounts would have to be kept separately. 

10, The Higher Committee has been given a difficult task, but it is a most 
rewarding one and the high morale of the staff is no doubt due in part to the 
sense of right which tile officials have in their work. Though there arc many 
difficulties of detail still to be faced in the distribution and administration of land 
acquired in smaller parcels and in some of the areas where the pressure of 
population is greater, the basic plan of operation is clearly sound and the work 
so far done has been a success, so that there is every reason to believe that solutions 
will be found to the difficulties in each new urea as it is tackled. The less 
spectacular but of course extremely important side of the work which is necessary 
to keep up the high standard of productivity, business and general estate 
administration needs no less careful planning. When the first enthusiasm has 
diminished and the problems of day-to-day work have to be settled in cold blood 
and tn the lace of possibly unfavourable economic or climatic conditions* the 
value of good co-operative societies will be great. And to make them good positive 
training is necessary. 
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JE 1017/60 No. 19 

THE COMPLETION OF SUDANISATION 

Mr. Adams to Mr Macmillan. [Received August 29) 

(No, 34, Confidential) Khartoum, 

Sir, August fH, 1955. 

On the 2nd of August* 1955* the Sudanisation Committee which had been 
established in conformity with Article 8 of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, 
reported to the Sudanese Council of Ministers that its task was completed: this 
opened the way for the introduction in Parliament on the 16th of August of a motion 
to request the Governor-General to call upon the co-domini to make arrangements 
for the remaining processes of self-determination. 

2. With the completion of Sudanisation a new chapter in Anglo-Sudanese 
relations begins. The number of British officials in the service of the Sudan 
Government declined during the lifetime of the Committee from some L200 to just 
over 200. Those remaining are either filling posts declared by the Sudanisation 
Committee to be M nun-influential ” in the sense that their holders did not have 
such powers and responsibility us might enable them to influence the Sudanese 
voters in the exercise of their right to self-determination, or tin a few cases) have 
been transferred from posts of executive authority to spec sally-created advisory 
posts. All remain voluntarily in the Sudan, having been given the opportunity to 
resign on financial terms equal to those applied to their *' Sudanised colleagues, 
and alt appreciate that ihe> are serving under Sudanese superiors. 

3. I he Sudanese Government made the formal completion of Sudaiusatipn a 
national occasion: and at a monster tea-party in honour of the members of the 
Committee given on August 7 the Sudanese Prime Minister, as 1 reported briefly 
in my telegram No, 24 Saving, paid a tribute to his guests For the speed and diligence 
with which they completed their (ask. History may not share Saved Ismail 
el-Azhurl's expressed admiration for the manner in which the Committee operated. 
It w;is formed in the earl\ days of the all-Sudanese administration, and at a moment 
of high nationalistic feeling and of reliance on Egyptian support in what was feared 
might he the Herculean task of removing the British, The three Sudanese members 
were all* at the lime of their appointment, staunch nationalists and adherents of (he 
National Unionist Party; what they lacked in intellectual calibre they made up in 
slavish devotion to the commands of Major Saleh Sal am and his Sudanese puppets. 
The original Egyptian member proved so lacking in the ability to negohute and 
compromise that even his own Government felt obliged to replace him; and the 
British member found himself in a permanent minority of one. This was not due 
lo any reluctance on his part to contemplate the prospect of rapid Sudanis at ion* 
but to the impossibility of associating himself with the unplanned and unprincipled 
wholesale Siidanisalion of the service on which his colleague embarked; for it soon 
became clear that the Sudanese members had little understanding of the operation 
and administration of [he public service, nor thought for its orderly transformation. 
One seriously argued in favour of the Sudonisafion of assistant architects' posts on 
the ground that if the architects wished to harm those with whose politics they 
disagreed they might design unsound houses which would collapse on their heads; 
and onlv after a lengthy discussion of the Sudan's mineral resources, in connexion 
with the possible Sudan isat ion of the Geological Survey Department, did a Sudanese 
member admit chat he thought that the ukc of minerals was the production of 
mineral waters In the circumstances, quite exceptional qualities of patience and 
calm were called for on the part of the British member; and although it is noi for 
me to report upon the qualities of Colonel Burnett this despatch would be incomplete 
if it did not record the high esteem in which he was held by all whose duties brought 
them in contact with him. 

4. If the manner of working and the decisions of the majority of the 
Sudatusation Committee tacked wisdom and justice, the readiness of Her Majesty's 
Government to carry out the pledges made in the Anglo-Egyptjan Agreement, and 
!he co-operation of British officials and the grace with which most of them handed 
over lo their Sudanese successors (when the Sudanese Government had managed 
lo appoint any) won universal Sudanese respect; and constituted. I believe, one of 
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the principal reasons for the vastly improved attitude of the Sudanese towards 
Britain and the British. Moreover the Sudanese Government saw in the process 
of Sudanisation the real and different intentions of Britain and Egypt, and tame 
to feel strong enough to resist Egyptian offers of “ support.” 

5. Much has been written and said about the falling off of standards in the 
public service as the result of Sudanisalion, and particularly of the ill-effects of the 
over-hasty manner in which it has been carried out. It is stilt far too soon for the 
lull consequences of Sudanisation to have become visible, but the indications are 
that eii the non-technical departments at least the Sudanese have made an 
encouraging start, 

6. Ihe Sudan Delencc Force, the first organ to be Sudan is ed complete, is 
a small (though expanding) and keen force, with its own traditions and a proud 
record of war service in association with Britain. Its commanders are in no 
hurry to alter the British principles and methods on which they have been brought 
up; but the rapid expansion of the force is bound to Involve a measure of dilution* 
and the more it comes under political control the less effective it may become as an 
army. The loss of British officers will be felt especially in the south* where iocally- 
raised troops serve uneasily under northern officers, Lind in the training of officer 
cadets. It also happens that the Raid, his deputy and a number of other senior 
officers are former members of (he Sudan Service Corps and thus have limitations 
as commanders in the field. 

7. The police force appears to be maintaining art adequate level of efficiency. 
In the view ot competent British observers their security service is good and the 
new commanders are very willing to collaborate With us. There has been friction 
between the police and the Administration, to which a number of police officers 
have been transferred, but at the moment the two services are workine in 
reasonable harmony. 

8. The Administration proper (the Ministry of the Interior. Provincial 
Governors and District Commissioners) was Sudanised in November 1954 and is 
perhaps the most encouraging section of the Government service. The Governors, 
almost without exception, are experienced officers of very high calibre* well able to 
stand comparison with their equivalents in any country at a similar stage of political 
and economic development; but the prevent generation is, of course, British trained 
and may not reproduce itself. 

In the more technical services, medicine, education* public works* 
agriculture, irrigation and others, Sudanese resources are less impressive and much 
wifi depend upon reinforcement by " neutral ' expatriates. As to this, the Sudanese 
Government have so far in general shown themselves inept; to begin with there 
was over-confidence that Sudanese replacements would be available; and Ministers 
believed that there would be a rush of applicants for posts and that ibev could 
themselves, in the course of tours of almost American senatorial speed ’ recruit 
and sign up such outside candidates as were required. Only later came realisation 
that there is a language problem, that the Sudan is not wideh regarded as a 
desirable place of residence (if indeed it is known [it all—a Washington DC 
Post Office recently returned to the sender a letter addressed lo Khartoum Sudan 
for verification of the address, wilieh was not understood) and that any worthwhile 
“expert “ already has a job from which he has to be lured away with adequate 
financial and other inducements. Recruit mu ts now proceeding with rather more 
order, and a number of " neutrals " arc arriving in the Sudan. However mv French 
and German colleagues* both of whose countries have been considered bv the 
Sudanese as possible recruiting areas, have told me that they are discouraging the 
appointment of their nationals to any but the most senior or key posts; neither 
relishes the prospect of having to look after numbers of junior officials Who are 
depressed by unattractive conditions or out to improve their lot by dubious means 
or both. 

10, The economic collapse of the country could perhaps most quick h be 
brought about by breakdowns in the Gerira Scheme, the railways or on the financial 
polio side of the Ministry of Finance The Gezira Board's staff, not beinc 
Government officials* were outside the scope of the Sudanisatiem Committee but 
the board elected to evolve and carry out its own Sudan is at ion scheme which is now 
almost completed. By so doing it is running a grave risk of reduced auricultural 
efficiency which might well lead in time, to social and political unrest. But the 
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risks it re somewhat reduced by the fact that Saved Mekki Abbas, an outstanding 
Sudanese personality* has been appointed managing director* that, a British general 
manager will be staying for the time being, and that certain technical services, 
notably the control of infestation, are largely in the hands of expert contractors. 
The railways at the best of times have provided an all too brittle life line between 
the cotton and gum-producing areas, the capita] and the port* and a heavy shower 
of ram at an inconvenient soot will suffice to pul the system out of action for 
days. The crest majority of the British stall, who filled posts down to a relatively 
humble level, have gone; but the former general manager is to slay in an 
“ advisory ** capacity and an Indian expert has been appointed in his place on a 
short contract to bridge the gap until a Sudanese is qualified for the post. In the 
Ministry of Finance what looked to be a very dangerous situation has been averted 
at the eleventh hour by the decision to ask Sir John Carmichael to stay on in a 
non-executive position: and a well-qualified Indian expert ha_s been appointed to 
a similar post. The position in all three of these danger spots is therefore less 
critical than until recently it seemed; but they will need careful and constant 
attention from the Sudanese Government 


IL A satisfactorily large number of British officials continue to be employed 
in Government schools and in the University College of Khartoum* which is 
independent of Government control; Lhesc will provide the spearhead of British 
influence in the Sudan of the future. Few British doctors and nursing sisters 
remain, but the Kitchener School of Medicine is still mainly British staffed and there 
is no wish on the Sudanese side to sever the traditional link between the Sudanese 
and British medical professions, 

(2, l conclude that the Sudanisation of the public service, although carried 
out with dangerous haste and too little regard for the efficient maintenance of (he 
machine of government* has been achieved without disastrous results, Whether the 
Sudan Government of the future will manage to keep the machine running with 
reasonable efficiency is another matter; but given reasonable luck 1 believe they 
mav Thev arc fortunate in having a well-planned and resilient service which is 
able to stand a fair decree of strain, A positive gain from Sudanisation is the 
enhanced prestige of Britain in Sudanese eyes which has resulted from our readiness 
wholeheartedly to honour our oledges; and I am hopeful that the way will thus 
have been paved for fruitful future collaboration between (he two nations by which 
we should provide expert and technical advice through commercial and other 
agencies. On the Sudanese side I believe that our assistance* on their terms, will 
be the more welcome as their development towards full sovereignty proceeds* and 
I trust that we shall be receptive to Sudanese requests for help, 

13 1 am midi (ml copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 

Cairo, to the Head of the British Middle East Office and to the Secretariat at 


Entebbe, 


I have, &c. 


P. G. D. ADAMS, 
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JE 10.110/37 No. 12 

SUDAN : SELF-DETERMINATION 


Sir hnox Helm to Mr. Macmillan. {Received August 29) 

<N'o, 35. Confidential) Khartoum. 

^ ir ’ August 19, 1955. 

i have reported briefly in my telegrams Nos, 140 and 25 Saving of August 16 
[tut the Sudanese Parliament* specially recalled for the purpose, on that dav 
unanimously passed a resolution in the following terms; 

We, the members of the House of Representatives In Parliament assembled, 
express our desire that arrangements for self-determination should he put in 
motion forthwith and request your Excellency to notify the two Contraciing 
Governments of (his resolution in accordance with Article 9 of the Agreement 
between the Egyptian Go\eminent and the Government of Hie United 
kingdom of Great Britain and Nor them Ireland dated February 12, 1953. 

2, It was a foregone conclusion that the motion would be carried: no 
Sudanese pohtieian could afford publicly to oppose the evacuation of foreign 
troops and the setting in motion, in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement of February 12. 1953, of (he remaining stages of self-determination. 
But as the date approached it became dear that it would be attended bv additional 
drama arising from the recent defection from the National Unionist'Pant} of a 
group of pro-Unionists led by Mohammed Nu redd in and from the weight of 
Egyptian propaganda brought to bear in his support and in an attempt to destroy 
the power of the Prime Minister* Saved Ismail el-Azhari. The first acr of this 
drama had been played during the celebration of (he Anniversary of the Revolution 
in Egypt, when Azhziri qihI ihs olliciitl SucIaa&sc dclcgtition hftcl been given tre itn^snt 
Calculated to undermine their morale and to intimidate their supported The 
second act* played on the Prime Minister’s return to Khartoum, turned nut to be 
a propaganda battle in which Cairo broadcasts to (he Sudan were increased in 
length Lint! in the vigour of their attack on Azhari and bis regime ‘ mid in which 
the Sudanese replied by extending their own broadcasts hours to pu! out talks 
by prominent personalities in support of the Sudanese Government and the 
independence cause, and by using the NJJ.P. newspaper et-Alam for a counter¬ 
offensive against Satah Salem and his minions. 

3. On their home ground the Sudanese Press men had the advantage 

Although Egyptian newspapers are allowed free enirv into the Sudan and offer 
the Egyptian Government the means of disseminating their views virtually the 
whole local party and independent Press had embraced the pro-independence 
course. However, the Khartoum daily Sawt d-Sudan, which was formerly 
regarded as the mouthpiece of the Khutmia sect and which has recently supported 
Nttreddin, suspended publication for a fortnight or so* to reappear under the 
ed i torshi p of a well-known Egy pt ia n stooge. A scurrilous hut cn tertai n jn« week 3v■ 
showed every sign of being controlled from Egypt. Bui the lie was give* to the 
Egyptian story that Azhari had been disowned even by his own supporters it 
a mass meeting arranged by his constituents on the evening of August 16 vvlrm 
the N.U.P, management was able to provide a convincing demonstration of popular 
support for its leader, k h 


of Parliament met at 30 a,m and by I hat time the temperature had passed the 
100 mark and the area surrounding the buildings was packed with a good 
humoured and expectant crowd, Here and there furled banners could be seen 
in readiness for the moment when a mass procession should be formed tnd die r 
leaders seemed to be rehearsing their teams. Those within the House of 
Representatives saw one unexpected sight of bniieries of photoflood tu-his 
cine cameras in the chamber; microphones had been installed in from Vh- 
Speaker’s chair and on the despatch boxes to enable (he proceedings to be hroVl - ^ 
from Radio Ojndunman. A rising wave of cheers heralded the Prim-' 
arrival, and by the time that the House rose in silence on the Speakers currv Vf 
atmosphere was excited but confident. Two procedural motions w-W 
disposed of, and the Prime Minister was called formally to propose the main 
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motion before the House. He and the nine members, representing all parlies, who 
followed him delivered, for lhe most pari, prepared speeches of a creditable 
standard of oratory. The House was dignified, tense and alert; and the spirit 
of co-operation between all sides on the major issue of evacuation as a step towards 
full sovereignly and independence most marked and moving, No words were 
Spoken of debt or gratitude to those non-Sudanese who had brought the country 
to its present state of political development; but then the occasion was primarily 
a national on?, and gratitude comes seldom and hardly to nationalists. I he temper 
of the House was calm, tolerant and proud, and most orators contented themselves 
with uentle jesting jibes at Nureddin and the Egyptians* By the end of the session 
the wind blowing in through the permanently open windows was scorching; but 
onlv for ,t moment did the Southerner Buth Diu, in his astonishing English drawl, 
raise the emotional temperature by recalling the words of a Victorian Minister of 
the Crown condemning Egyptian tyranny in the Sudan, and by calling lor nails 
to be driven into the coffin of the oppressors of the Sudanese. 

5. The whole two-and-a-lmlf hour debate was conducted against a ground* 
swell of cheering and chanting from the crowds outside; most often one caught 
the words “Jala" (evacuation) and “ Isliqlal" (independence). After the Leader 
of the House had made a distinguished and compelling speech summing-up for the 
Government, Mr. Sneaker put the motion to the House for vote by acclamation, 
when a throatv + ‘ Naatn" (Aye) from the 91 members present (out of 97) carried 
the day. There followed a moment of sober self-congratulation of members m 
the chamber and the triumphal progress of the Ministers and other party leaders, 
at the head of a crowd estimated at 50,000, cheering and carrying banners to the 
Kitchener Square (now, it appears to be re-named 1 Evacuation Square 1, scene 
of the ugly riots on March I , 1954; here the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition spoke again and pledged themsdves to work in harmony until the 
independence of the Sudan should be achieved. A general holiday had been 
declared, and members of the public continued to celebrate in their own fashion. 
In the evening an official dinner party was given for visiting journalists at which 
the Minister for Social Affairs, Saved Yahia cl-Fadli. made a quite extraordinarily 
v imperative speech designed to demonstrate to visiting Press men and others the 
wickedness of the Egyptians and the strength of the Sudanese independence 
movement led by Sayed Ismail d-Azhari, 1 have reported the gist in my telegram 
No 142 of August 17, 

f\ ‘There can b* no doubt of the general success of the day nor of the 
genuineness of the pride and relief with which the majority of Sudanese welcomed 
The historic step which had been taken by Parliament in their name. But it would 
be serioustv mistaken to suppose that the cause of Sudanese independence has 
finally triumphed or that the way to the end of self-determination will be other 
than hazardous. The Sudanese are still perplexed I though also flattered) by the 
sudden Egyptian proposal to refer the question of the international commission 
to their Parliament; the force of Egyptian propaganda continues unabated; 
Mured din and his adherents continue to claim to be the rightful leaders of the 
N U P. from which Azhari and his henchmen have " deviated 11 ; and most politicians 
arc attracted by the plebiscite as a means of self-determination which would a fiord 
protection against Egyptian rigging and perhaps also make it possible for adherents 
of the two spiritual leaders to vote in the same sense without either necessarily 
chine ground to the others. Some also sec its dangers, particularly that of allowing 
the Egyptians, to drag out procedural questions indefinitely. And as lliis despatch 
is hcinii drafted grave news is coming in of the revolt of Southern Sudanese troops 
against their Northern officers. Any of these factors might easily assume such 
proportions as to sabotage the launch of the Sudanese ship of State, or necessitate 
its postponement for months or years. For the moment, however, and so far 
as the Northern Sudan is concerned, at any rate. Saved Ismail ckAzhari is the 
hero and leader of his people, and recent Egyptian attempts to break him have on 
the contrary established him more securely in the hearts of the Sudanese public. 
Qnlv time will tell whether he can surmount the obstacles which still lie in his 
path. 


7 I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Cairo, to the Head of the British Middle East Office and to ihe Secretariat at 


Entebbe. 


1 have, Ac. 


KNOX HELM. 
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P 10133/ IS G No, 13 

EGYTT : STERLING RELEASES 

From Foreign Office m certain of Her Majesty's Representatives 
(No. 154. Confidential. Intel) 

August 29, I9$5r 

By telegraph to Amman, Baghdad, Beirut, Copenhagen and Damascus, 

A revised Sterling Releases Agreement between Egypt and the United Kingdom 
amending the 1951 Agreement will be signed in Cairo on August 30. 

2. During the 1939-45 war Egypt accumulated sterling balances of over 
£400 million of which about £235 million remained in 1951. The 1951 Agreement 
provided for releases lo Egypt of the following sums; 

til £25 million in 1 95 1; 

(ii) £ID million annually from 1952 to i960 inclusive; 

(iii) £5 million annually subject to certain conditions. 

Under this Agreement and certain other arrangement of a minor nature, about 
£100 million has so far been released, and £135 million remains blocked. Under 
the present Agreement the Egyptians would continue to receive the annual release 
mentioned at iii) above, but the conditions required for the £5 million release 
mentioned at (ml would not be fulfilled after 1956, The annual releases, which 
have been £15 million annually m recent years, would therefore fall to tin million 
after 1956, and at the expiry of the Agreement some £70 million would still be 
blocked. 

3. Under the amending Agreement, Egypt will obtain access lo the whole of 
the £135 million by 1963, in the following stages; — 

(i) £5 million immediately; 

(ii) £20 million a year from 1956-60 inclusive; 

(iii) £10 million a year in 1961 and 1962. 

Minor releases under the 1951 Agreement will continue as hitherto, and any balance 
then remaining will be released in 1963. 

4. As a result of the increased rate of releases the Egyptian Government have 
agreed to abolish the Sterling Import Entitlement Scheme ' This scheme has placed 
Sterling goods at a disadvantage in the Egyptian market by placing a premium on 
the price which the importer has paid for sterling for goods other than machinery 
and certain raw materials. For reasons of presentation, however, the Egyptian 
Government will not announce the abolition of the Scheme until September t, md 
there will therefore be a period of about 24 hours alter the announcement of the 
Agreement during which you should not reveal knowledge of the impending 
abolition of the Scheme. Moreover, in announcing its abolition to the Press, we 
have agreed with the Egyptians not lo link it with the Sterling Releases Agreement. 

5. The Egyptian Government need the sterling they are obtaining under ihe 
amending Agreement for financing new development schemes planned for the next 
decade. They will announce their intention to devote the greater part of the sterling 
releases to the development programme, and, in particular, to financing the High 
Aswan Dam project, though you should not refer to this until after their announce¬ 
ment. For your information, this should benefit British industrial and 
commercial firms, though such benefit was not a condition of our agreeing to 
increased sterling releases and care must be taken to avoid giving that impression. 

6. Subject to Ihe reservations in paragraphs 4 and 5, the above may be used 
freely once signature of the Agreement has been announced. Generally the 
Agreement may be described as a technical arrangement relating to the release of 
sterling which belongs to the Egypti&n Government, and Her Majesty’s Government 
are well satisfied with the result, ft should materially assist in the Egyptian 
d c vc fop men l progra m me. 
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SOVIET ARMS FOR EGYPT 


M) 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr. Macmillan, iReceived September 26\ 

(No* 1325- Secret) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) September 26, 1955, 

My immediately preceding telegram; Soviet Arms for Egypt, 

My assessment of the Egyptian position is as follows: — 

In the fast six months the Israelis have demonstrated their military strength 
and their readiness to use It Nasser has told me that his policy and thinking has 
been dominated since February by his fear of Israel intentions, which was increased 
by die results of the Israel elections and expansionist speeches made during the 
campaign by Ben-Garion and Bcegin. His major preoccupation has therefore 
become the strengthening of the Egyptian forces to meet the Israel threat. 

2- The Russians offered him arms in the spring when resentment at the Turco- 
Iraqi Pact was at its height and the impact of neutralist influences at Bandoeng 
fresh. But he refused and intensified his efforts to gel arms from the Americans* 
ourselves and the French. Me did a deal with the French in June, probably in 
return for a promise to cease attacks against the French in Morocco and assistance 
to Moroccan rebels, but the French have now refused deliveries on the ground that 
the Pact is broken. He sent emissaries to England, but got nothing out of his new 
requests. He came up against payment difficulties with the Americans and finally 
indicated to them that he could wait no longer in the face of pressure from the Army 
on which the regime is completely dependent. I see no reason to doubt that he 
would have preferred to get arms from the West and only decided to accept the 
Soviet offer when he felt he could wait no longer in the face of increased tension on 
the Gaza frontier and internal pressure. 

3. This is not conceived primarily as an act of political policy. The Egyptian 
line is that they cannot be blamed and could do nothing else. They may be 
expected to try and limit their Soviet connections to purchase of equipment and the 
minimum technical training and assistance which will enable them to use it. Their 
immediate purpose is to make up deficiencies in (heir armaments, in the light of their 
assessment of Israel superiority particularly in air power. The delivery of Mysteres 
to Israel has probably been an important factor in their assessment. They do not 
now wish to base their forces on Russian organisation and equipment. They will 
hope to continue their existing Western connexions and co-operation and that the 
effect of their action will be to get them increased Western arms diliveries. But 
threats or the deni it of training and other facilities by the West in retaliation will 
arouse (heir strong resentment and may cause them to gel more deeply involved 
with the Soviet Union, 

4. Whatever the Egyptian intentions at the moment, there are obvious political 
risks, The Egy ptians will be increasingly tempted to look to the Russians for 
supplies and services which they are unable to obtain from the West and the 
Communists will get new opportunities for acquiring political influence, 

5. The Egyptian Governmenfs action will probably be popular here so long 
as they maintain their basically anli-Communist attitude. 


JE 1194/163 (2) 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr, Macmillan. (Received September 26 ) 

(No 1330, Secret) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) September 26 r 1955. 

My telegrams Nos. 1324, 1325, 1326 and 1327; Soviet Arms for Egypt. 

1 have since seen the Prime Minister and conveyed your message to him. 
During the course of the conversation I stressed the difficulties which would follow 
and the dangers which would be involved. 
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R ^ lhl r or days ago they had signed a contract with the 

S s a s for the tmimediate supply of aircraft, tanks, torpedo boats and artillery. 
He was not willing so tell me the numbers involved* He wanted (he whole 
Consignment at once, as he did not know what would happen in the next Tew months 
v\.is no agreement on technicians, A few of (heir people would obtain the 
mSh '™' 1 infurmaHon. li was a purely commercial transaction for live 
purpose of bringing the strength of their forces to a level equivalent to that of the 
Israelis. Since he had spoken to my predecessor about this, thev had waited four 
months and got nothing. It was not a political decision, if we cliosc to regard it ,s 

,h2.L P t U Jf y ■?? mnlerC , 1 ? 1 ,ra " siu '"?» «# would complicate matters. He 
would then be left With no option and action by us would be followed bv counter 
action. The initiative was now with us and it all depended upon our reactions He 
added that his policy was one of independence. He did not nronosc to subiect 
himself io thc influence of ihe Russians. British. Americans or anvone else. The 
British had dominated Egypt for 70 years and he had no intention of subslitu im' 
Russian for British domination. 

3. 1 said that I would con vcy his message to you and expected to have another 

message for him from you after you had considered the matter. 


JE 1194/176 G (3) 

Sir Pierson Dixon to Foreign Office. \ Received September 2S\ 

/Mr, Ufliled Kin g do ™ Delegation to United Nations, 

(No. 845. Secret) New y ork 

I Felegraphic) September 28. MSS. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Instructions are being sent via your United Slates colleague tonight to make 
vigorous representations to the Egyptian Prune Minister about the Soviet arms deal 
I he representations will take ihe form partly of a personal letter from Mr Dulles 
to Nasser and partly of an oral message. They have been shown to me bv 
Mr Dulles, Fhey are m very strong terms, bui designed (o induce Nasser (and to 
make it possible for him) to abandon the deal even at this last moment. 

2. 1 wish you to support Mr. Byroade’s representations after consultation with 
him in whatever manner you think most likely to be effective; while I fully under- 
stand trie arguments tor caution which you set out in your telegrams Nos, 1325 

and 1327 and while of course I do not want us to be committed to anv narticular 
course of action in the event ol Nasser refusing to change his course Tconsider it 
essential to bring home to him clearly at this stage (he grave consequences ol the 
step he js taking My immediately following telegram contains further areumen s 
and material of which you should make use in vour representations 

3, Since we have shown these instructions to Mr, Dulles vou should id the 
American Ambassador see them. 


JE H94/177G (4) 

Sir Pierson Dixtm to Foreign Office. {Received September 2#i 

84( \- ? eCretl United Kingdom Delegation u> United Notions 

(Telegraphic) New York , September 28 ( 1955 

Following from Secretary of State. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

1 can understand Nasseft motives in turning to the Russians lor arms though 
js you know he exaggerates in saying that he has obtained ' nothing ’’ from us 
i do not wash to reproach him unduly but rather to bring home to him that he h 
underestimated ihe risks for himself and for Egypt in such ,* course With the b Yt 
will in (he world we cannot regard this action as anything but a eravc dancer to 
Egypts relations with the West ft is not at all consistent with ihe spirit or the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty on Suez. Nasser himself has frequently made the noint 
whcii discussing Middle East defence, that bv this treaty and by the mcmioti of 
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Turke\ in the reactivation clause, he in effect entered into a defence relationship 
with the West. The right granted to us to re-enter the base in certain event utilities 
implies this, How is it compatible with having Soviet aircraft on Egyptian airfields'. 1 

2. Nor is he being frank with us on the deal itself. First we heard that it 
involved a five-year arrangement but now he tells you that he wants u the whole 
consignment at once.'" He will not give you figures. 1 note also that he now tells 
you that (here is no agreement on technicians, 1 do not feel at alt reassured by this 
equivocal statement. The presence of Soviet mi] it ary technicians in Egypt is quite 
incompatible with the base agreement under which British civilian contractors are 
responsible for defence installations* Even if they only slay a few months at the 
outset it will be a most dangerous precedent. Moreover the acceptance of Soviet 
arms on a large scale* whether or not Russian technicians are employed, will make 
Egypt dependent on Soviet goodwill for spares, replacements* over a long 
period. That is certainly the Soviet calculation, 

3. There is also the political aspect, British public opinion will be astonished 
to learn that before we have even completed our withdrawal from Suez under the 
agreement which was designed to establish new relations of co-operation and 
friendship with Egypt, the Russians are moving in. U must be made clear to 
Nasser that this is'not in any way reconcilable with our vital interests and that 
he is therefore treading on very dangerous ground. 

4. Nasser should also consider what will be the effect on the armaments 
situation itself. He surely cannot imagine that Israel will allow Egypt significantly 
to alter the balance of strength without taking steps to increase her own military 
potential t nor that it will be possible for the Western Powers* if Egypt turns to 
Russia, to maintain the strict control of arms supplies to Israel which they have 
hitherto imposed. The immediate result can only be a rapid and unrestricted arms 
race in which there is no certainly that Egypt will come out on lop. The danger 
of war will be brought nearer. 

5. 1 full) recognise Egypt's army's need for arms, the embarrassments of the 
Israel dispute and the effect of Israeli boasting upon Nasser s military supporters, 
But there is only one way out of this, namely lo gel a settlement. The recent 
statement by Mr, Dulles opened up prospects for this. The intrusion of the Soviet 
Union into these affairs* which can otherwise spell nothing but danger lo ail 
concerned, may have the one advantage that it will alert the parties to the need 
for an early settlement and encourage them to consider such concession as are 
necessary. We intend therefore to make a further serious effort to get talks going 
with both Egvpt and Israel. Nasser's co-operation in such an effort, provided he 
abandons the arms deal with Russia, would bring him all the advantages which 
he could expect from the Sutter without the grave risks involved. He can count 
on our seekine with Israel a sei Element which would meet at least part of his 
major requirements fa land connexion with Jordan!; he would have an end to the 
dangerous Gaza hostilities and he would enjoy the material help of the United 
States and Great Britain in the main problems which confront Egypt's development, 
U would be folly to throw away these prospects for the sake of an obviously 
baited arms offer front the Russians, 


JE 1194/225 (5) 

V/r. Macmillan ra Sir Humphrey Trevelyan 

(No 2139, Confidential! Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) October 4. 1955. 

Your telegrams Nos. 1360 and 1361 (of October ll and 1378 (of October 3): 
Soviet Arms for Egypt. 

You should inform Colonel Nasser I hat although you have had no official 
reaction from London to your interview with him it is clear that Her Majesty’s 
Government arc extremely dissatisfied. They would have expected that after all 
iheir efforts to foster good relations during the last year Colonel Nasser would at 
least have informed you of his intention to seek Iron C urtain arms before concluding 
a contract. To make matters worse he has now issued a statement giving Ebe 
impression [bat Egypt has had no co-operation from the United Kingdom. This is 
quite untrue as he well knows. 
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2. His statement about arms supplies to Egypt and Israel is completely 
tendentious. You should confront him with the figures given in my telegram 
No. 626 to Amman, and add that we have no reason to believe that the Israelis 
have obtained vast supplies of major armaments from other sources as he appears 
to think. You should ask him what he imagines the effect would be if we were 
publicly to refute his statements. Israeli pressure for arms has already increased 
greatly as a result of the Egyptian deal and of Nasser T s own recent speeches, 

3. In conveying the above you should not enter any further into the arguments 
for or against the arms deal with Czechoslovakia. It would be best to leave hi in 
guessing what our next step may be. 1 am rather sorry that you started on an 
amicable discussion of the Sudan after carrying out the stiff instructions in mv 
telegrams Nos, 87 and 88 from New York. I fear this may have given Nasser the 
impression that we were not serious—as indeed appears from your telegram 
No, 1378 to have been his conclusion. I do not wish you to make any further 
reference to [he Sudan (or to other matters) until you receive further instructions. 

4. In general your object should be lo leave Nasser in the greatest possible 
doubt as to what Her Majesty's Government w r ill decide lo do and "we shall let him 
wail a while. Mr. Dulles agrees with this line. 

5 . If he shows any sign of wanting to recover his position with us. you should 
suggest to him. as a personal idea, that one step he might take would be to make sure 
ihat the Johnston plan goes through. 

6. I hope tomorrow to send you a general picture of our plans. 
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IE 1057/12 No. 15 

CONVERSATION IN NEW YORK BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OK 
STATE AND MR. FAWZ1 ON SEPTEMBER 30, ms 

Mr. Macmillan to Sir Humphrey Trevelyan {Cairo) 

{No. 238. Secret) Foreign Office* 

Sir. September M 1955* 

Mr. Fawjd called to see me this evening in New York. After a few 
generalisations he said he wished to speak about two matters. The first was the 
question of a settlement of the Israel Arab problem and the second was the 
question of arms supply for Egypt* 

2. With regard to the first, he said that the Egyptians had no intention 
nl all of attacking 'srad. This would be true whatever the slate of their armed 
forces. They had nothing to gain by an offensive war. The> were prepared to 
wait indefinitely. They had far more to do in the rebuilding of the economy of their 
country. He then went on to mention the improvement of the possibilities of this. 
The happy settlement of the Sudan question should mean that with our help a fair 
division could he made of the Waters of the Nile and of the problems arising from 
the High Aswan Dam. This project, which would cost some £200 million* might 
be financed by the International Bank and place considerable contracts in British 
hands. With regard to the Sudan, he thought the thing was to let the plebiscite 
take place in an orderly way with no further intervention. He was not attracted 
to the idea of disturbing the agreement under which the plebiscite was to take 
place by some more rapid method of allowing the Assembly to decide. He thought 
it belter to let things go quietly on. 

3 Reverting from this to the first part of what he had to say, he expressed 
the view that Egypt, although she could wait for a settlement, would he glad to 
see one made. If. however, she were to risk her posh ion as leader of the Arab 
world in proposing or backing a settlement, it must tie of a kind in which she 
could assist without loss of dignity or authority. This divided itself really into 
the problem of the refugees and the problem of boundaries. With regard to the 
refugees, the Egyptians accepted that monetary compensation was the only method, 
cither by a fund for resettlement or by some other maimer. They accepted that 
Israel need not produce this fund herself but could look to other sources. All that 
they cared about was the equitable treatment of the refugees. With regard to 
boundaries, Fawzi said that they could not accept either of the triangle systems. 
The) could not accept the one which ted from Palestine to Aquaba, nor the idea 
of a triangle or corridor between Egypt and Jordan. The minimum terms (hey 
could accept would be cession south from the line of Beersheba. I only observed 
that these were pretty stiff terms and not in the nature of a compromise. He said 
that might be so, but the Egyptian Government could not take the lead in anything 
less, There was a slight implication here of a distinction between taking the lend 
and accepting a compromise as a result of negotiation, but 3 do not feel that it was 
a very real one, 

4. With regard to the question of arms for Egypt, he said that the incidents 
which had so much disturbed us were very regrettable. He used this expression 
twice. He said it had ill grown out of a misunderstanding. He did not think it 
was worth while having an> recrimination about the past. He thought we should 
sit down together and work out the precise position. The situation was still fluid* 

I asked him what he meant by this. He replied that it was fluid—there could be 
** tapering off.” This was rather obscure but I gathered (hat he was very unhappv 
about the whole thing himself. He proceeded to say that nobody had less desire 
than his Government to have Russian or Communist influence in Egypt. Africa or 
Asia. He quite realised our extreme anxieties but w r e must see that 
Colonel Nasser's decision required that his army should be properly armed. At 
this point 1 said I quite understood that, but I did not quite understand what he 
means by sitting down to study the position. Mr. Fawri then said that Egypt 
could not accept the principle of a precise balance, either between one Arab 
country and Israel or between all Arab countries and Israel. She could not accept 
the position that she was not free like any independent country to place orders 
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where she wished. She could not accept the position that there was any British 
or Anglo-American sphere of influence over Egypt. Egypt was an independent 
country. However, if all this were observed in principle he fell sure that an 
accommodation could be reached on 4 basis of fact. 

5. Mr. Fawzi speaks so softly and so insinuatingly that it is difficult to follow 
quite what he means. I should take it that what he really wanted to do was to 
say that the thing was not finally fixed if a way out of it could be found and if 
Egyptian face could be saved. How far the price would be prestige and how far 
the price would be arms is difficult at this stage to say. I thanked him for his 
visit but I thought it wise to repeat that this whole thing had come as a tremendous 
shock to us and seemed to me to be inconsistent with the spirit which we hoped 
would follow' last year’s Treaty* I also made it clear that we were determined to 
keep the world at peace and not to allow new areas of confusion and turmoil to 
develop 1 should fancy that Fawzi has cried to give good advice to Nasser. If 
his advice has noi been accepted, he has loyally done his best to serve his master 
by trying to smooth out the trouble that followed, 

6. I asked him whether he had seen Mr. Dulles since this matter bad become 
known, adding that we always worked in the closest harmony with the Americans. 
He said that he had not been able to contact him. 

7. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Washington. Head of B.M.E.O., Nicosia and the Permanent Representative to the 
United Kingdom Delegation. New York. 

I am* &c . 

HAROLD MACMILLAN* 
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JE JJ94/2Q6 No, 16 

tl) 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr* Metcmiflart* (Received October 2) 

(No* 1368. Immediate. Confidential) Cairo , 

(Telegraphic) October 2. 1955* 

My telegrams Nos. 1360 and 1361* 

You will have seen from Press reports that in a speech made this evening 
Nasser asserted he possessed a secret French document showing that 120 aircraft, 
I 15 tanks and IQO armoured cars of British and American make hud been supplied 
10 Israel; he also alluded to a secret British War Office document testifying to 
Egypt's peaceful Intentions* 

2. At my interview with him he did in fact produce a printed French octavo 
sheet which appeared to me to contain some mischievous and misleading statements 
about our supplies to Israel including the 100 scrap Shermans reshipped from 
France. I could not scrutinise it and forbore from comment in order not to wash 
our dirty linen with the French in public. 

3. I should be grateful to know urgently what comment you are making to 
these allegations. 

4. To what extent ma\ we make public the supplies which Egypt has received 
from the United Kingdom? 


( 2 ) 

Sir Humphrey Trevetyan to Mr* MacmilUtn, 1 Received October 3l 

(No. 1369. Immediate) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) October 3, 1955. 

My immediately preceding telegram. Following are significant passages of 
speech: — 

W e used to feel embittered and disappointed because of our need for arms for 
which foreign domination and influence were responsible. To-day Egypt is making 
up for what H lost in the past. We are confident now that Egypt can be rich in men, 
in sacrifice and in military equipment. We asked for armaments from the traditional 
suppliers with whom we used to deal in the past. We would never fed that the 
equipment that reached us would meet the purposes of proper defence, We felt 
that what was reaching our enemy Israel was many limes as much as that which 
we were receiving. Now there is a hullabaloo. We hear all about lhe trick which 
thev advocate concerning the equilibrium of power and peace. This trick is only 
a means for domination and control They do not mean the balance of power 
an d peace but they want us to he under their influence and domination and they 
realise that if we remain unarmed they can achieve their purpose. Now that we 
have been able to get arms unconditionally we are supplementing our true freedom. 
The Israeli aggression of February 2S last was a warning bell and thus we began 
to study and scrutinise their talk about peace and the balance of power. We 
discovered that there was favouritism and bias for your enemy Israel, We have 
received positive information ih*! those who talk about the balance of power are 
exerting efforts to prevent us from obtaining arms and to supply Israel with what it 
necds. 

2. At this point the Prime Minister asked his secretary lor the French 
umcnt and read some paragraphs citing examples of the type of military 
equipment obtained by Israel from Britain, which included the following: 
:n Meteor fighters. 50 Mustang lighters. 20 Mosquito fighters* 7 transport planes, 
100 Sherman tanks, 15 Churchill tanks* 100 mortar carriers and 70 field guns. 

1 Continuing, the Prime Minister said: the same official French document 
said that transactions were being concluded between Britain and Israel to supply 
Israel with Meteor fighters and Centurion tanks. It also said that America had 
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delivered to Israel 12 DC-3's* There are the contents of the French document 
which did not of course mention the equipment sent by France itself to Israel, 
Last week we read in one of Israel's newspapers —Davor to be precise that France 
had concluded a transaction to supply Israel with. 100 Mystere fighters and 
100 tanks. The Egyptian army intelligence had also been able to obtain a document 
which emanated from the British W ar Office in the form of an intelligence report 
dated May last. After dealing with the incident on the borders between Egypt 
and Israel the secret British document said it was expected that the Egyptian 
Government would make efforts to avoid war with Israel and that there was every 
reason to believe that Egypt had no aggressive intentions of anv kind. What did 
the report say about Israel? The report said we have little confidence that the 
Israeli Government would adopt a peaceful policy. I have a copv of this report 
in my office and I am prepared to show it to the British Ambassador in Cairo* The 
report also said that Israel was actually about to begin aggression on the Egyptian 
front had it not learned that orders were also Issued to the Syrian army to be ready 
to attack Israel immediately in case the Israeli forces, attacked Egypt, This report 
shows that Britain knew that Egypt had not aggressive intentions and that Israel 
would not preserve the peace. We asked for arms after May. But what was the 
result ? Nothing but a continuation of the policy of domination and of dictating 
conditions. This attitude means only one thing which we understand in Egypt 
and which all Arabs understand. They want us to be weak and submissive. With 
resolution and determination we wall go ahead with our plan until Egypt's army 
is fully equipped so that all of us may defend the frontiers of Egypt and so that we 
may be able to meet aggression with aggression and to stop aggression. 


JE 1194 213 
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From Foreign Office to Amman 


(No. 626. Confidential) Foreign Office* 

(Telegraphic) October 4 , 195X 

I am gravely disturbed at the success in other Arab countries of Colonel 
Nasser s completely fictitious line about United Kingdom unm supplies to Israel 
and Egypt. 

2, You should immediately see Head of State-Prime Minister-Foreign 
Minister, or most suitable combination of any or all of these, j.nd speak to them 
on the following lines: — 

to) Nasser's statements about arms supplies are completely false as far as 
this country is concerned. 

ibi Since last October we have released to Egypt 2 destroyers, 45 jet aircraft 
and 32 Centurion tanks, In addition we have authorised the release 
to the Egyptians of considerable quantities of tracked vehicles and 
25-pounder, 17-pounder and other guns. The Eevptians have not yet 
taken delivery of these latter items for various reasons, but all of them 
have been earmarked for Egypt and the Egyptians know they arc there. 
Ammunition on a requisite scale for the ariillcrv to be delivered has 
also been offered to the Egyptians. 

(c) In the same period we have released to the Israelis 2 destroyers. 9 iet 
aircraft and 20 disarmed scrap Sherman tanks. 

!(/l It is true that before October 1954 there was an arms embargo on Eaypt, 
This had no connection with the Arab Nrael dispute and was entirely 
because of Egypt's hostile policy towards tins country. Even the 
Egyptians could hardly have expected us to supply them with arms 
at a time when they were murdering British soldiers. 

te) Even if we go back to January 395.1 for overall releases to the Israelis, the 
total would still come tit less than what we have agreed to release to 
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the Egyptians in the Iasi nine months. Furthermore, there have been 
no releases of major weapons to Israel since the Gaza incident. 

I/) In addition to the above picture account must be taken of releases to the 
other Arab States bordering Israel. 

tel We arc refraining from giving the tie direct to Nasser in the Press, since 
the immediate result would be claims b\ Israel that the balance had 
not been maintained and that they were therefore entitled to large 
deliveries from us to make up the difference, Nasser's distorted 
statements are putting us in a most dtfTrcull position with regard to 
Israel arms deliveries. If he presses us too far we may well be forced 
to publish the truth. 
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JE 1194/368 No. 17 

EGYPTIAN-CZECH ARMS DEAL 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr, Macmillan. (Received November 4) 


(No. 161. Secret? Cairo, 

Sir, October 24, 195$. 

In September 1955* the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment concluded a contract with the 
Government of Czechoslovakia for the 
supply of arms, which, according to 
Colonel Nasser's statement to me, include 
aircraft, both fighter and bomber, tanks, 
artillery and motor torpedo boats. I fed 
that I should try and make a preliminary 
assessment at this stage of what happened 
and why it happened, though the whole 
affair is likely to become much clearer as 
time goes on. The evidence of what 
happened is involved, fragmentary and 
unclear. From it I deduce* without much 
assurance of the correctness of all the 
deductions* that the affair went something 
as follows. 

2, In early February 1955, there were 
rumours of a small partial exchange of 
Egyptian cotton for Czech guns and 
armoured ears, but this seems to have no 
direct relation to the subsequent deal. The 
Gaza incident on which Nasser lays such 
stress, took place on the 28lh of February 
and the Russians took advantage of this and 
made an offer of arms in March which the 
Egyptians rejected. Early in June, Colonel 
Nasser started making attempts to get arms 
from the United States, He extracted from 
Ihc United States Government a statement 
that there was no objection in principle to 
his buying arms from the United States and 
detailed programmes were worked out in 
Cairo for the provision of arms valued at 
about 27 million dollars. The Americans 
conceived this programme as one for 
delivery over a period of about three years, 
but the Egyptians were pressing for 
immediate delivery of the whole amount. 
Difficulties arose over payment The 
Americans could not make any arrange¬ 
ments which would convert the transaction 
into a military Grant-in* Aid, since 

Colonel Nasser had already refused the 
conditions which covered all such grants. 
The Egyptians were not able to pay in 
dollars, as that would have taken the whole 
of their dollar exchange reserves, They 
pleaded for payment in Egyptian pounds', 
The Americans never rejected this idea as 
impossible, though it was clearly a matter 
of difficulty to them to work out a scheme 


by which they could use this amount of 
Egyptian currency. So prospects of the 
American deal were not good and it was 
clearly going to take a long time to mature. 

3, In April the French contracted to sell 
the Egyptians light tanks and 155 turn, guns. 
They also offered Mystere ITs. but no deal 
was concluded for their sale* according to 
Colonel Nasser, because the delivery dates 
would not begin until the middle of 1956, 
but according to the French Ambassador* 
because the Egyptians wanted Mysterc IV*s. 
According to the French Embassy, this was 
a commercial contract without conditions* 
but it was followed by an oral agreement 
between the Ambassador and Colonel 
Nasser that the Egyptian Government 
would refrain from anti-French propaganda 
on the North African question and from 
other assistance to North African national¬ 
ists such as the training of guerrillas, It can 
hardly have been regarded by Colonel 
Nasser as a very safe bargain. 

4. Until late in June* when they sent 
their Quartermaster-General and C hief of 
Air Staff to London, the Egyptians were 
apparently fairly satisfied with deliveries 
from ihc United Kingdom* particularly with 
the delivery of the thirty-two Centurion 
tanks. Thereafter they cannot have 
expected any material increase in the scale 
of the deliveries and must have feared their 
diminution, since we were telling them in 
London artd Cairo of (he difficulties which 
they were causing us through their attacks 
on Her Majesty’s Government’s policy in 
such matters as the Aden Protectorate, 
Buraimi, &C., and later by such incidents as 
live attack on s,s, AnsJmth For various 
reasons* they did not get very much from 
the United Kingdom after June* and they 
were particularly upset by the delays in the 
delivery of the 20-pounder ammunition for 
die Centurion tanks and the non-appear- 
uiil.£ ol the Sea Furies, which were 
admittedly obsolete and required by the 
Egyptians only lor replacement of existing 
machines. Since the visits of the Quarter¬ 
master-General and the Chief of the Air 
Stall to London* the Egyptians did not make 
my great efforts to obtain deliveries from 
the United Kingdom, but Colonel Nasser 
made a point of the fact that we had not 
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agreed to any of [he new requests which the 
Quartermaster-GeneraI had made during 
his first visit to London in March. 

5. In June the Egyptians seem to have 
started to think seriously of negotiations 
with the Communists. According L o a 
report from the Jordanian Military Attache 
in Cairo which was heard of in Amman in 
the middle of June, the Egyptians had 
declared that in four months 1 time the Ga/.a 
situation would be changed by the delivery 
of heavy equipment from Czechoslovakia. 
On the 9th of June, Colonel Nasser told the 
American Ambassador that he proposed to 
send an arms purchasing mission to [he 
Soviet Union. This was no doubt black¬ 
mail, but may well have been true. It led 
to my predecessor's intervention with 
Colonel Nasser on the Hlh of June which 
Colonel Nasser subsequently described as a 
threat and which he said had made hint 
conclude that further conversations on this 
subject with us would be unprofitable. 
According to Colonel Nasser a conversation 
on similar lines took place in June between 
the Egyptian Quartermaster-General and 
the Foreign Office- On the 27th of June the 
Egyptian Comnmnder-in-Chief told the 
Oriental Counsellor of this Embassy that 
the Russian arms offer of March had been 
rejected, since they were satisfied with 
British deliveries. This was probably true 
in its relation to the Russian arms offer in 
the spring, but the Commander-an-Chtef 
was probably concealing that he was again 
considering an approach to the Com¬ 
munists. It seems likely that the decision to 
consider a large deal with the Communists 
was taken in July or early August. It may 
well have been (he result of M, Shcpilov's 
visit to Egypt towards the end of the month, 
after which (he Soviet Ambassador 
announced Colonel Nasser’s acceptance of 
an invitation to visit Moscow, Throughout 
August and the first half of September 
Colonel Nasser was pressing my American 
colleague directly and through inter¬ 
mediaries to conclude the American deal, 
indicating towards the end of this period 
that pressure was becoming so heavy on 
him that he would not be able to hold out 
any longer from making a deal with the 
Communists. On the 17th of September,, 
the French Government announced the 
suspension of the French contract and on 
(he same date the Czechoslovakian Minister 
announced Colonel Nasser's acceptance of 
an invitation to visit Prague on his return 
from Moscow, The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments final decision to close (he Czech 


deal was made on about this date. The 
French suspension may have been the final 
reason for the decision, but it seems likely 
in view of the time-table that it was not the 
determining cause. 

6. On the 26th of September I asked 
Colonel Nasser whether it was true that he 
was buying Russian arms. He said that he 
was doing so and did not mention a contract 
with Czechoslovakia, He subsequently 
explained that he had always been thinking 
of the matter as the purchase of Russian 
arms and admitted that our whole con¬ 
versation had been about Russian arms. 
On the same night the Foreign Office 
spokesman published this information. 
Colonel Nasser subsequently told me that 
he had not meant to release it himself at that 
time, but that owing to the information 
given from London he felt that he must 
make a statement and used the opening of 
the Armed Services Exhibition in Cairo on 
the 27th of September for this purpose. At 
that exhibition he made an announcement 
that he had made a contract wilh Czecho¬ 
slovakia and subsequently informed me that 
this was the only contract involved. 

7. It seems likely that Colonel Nasser was 
surprised by the strength of Western 
reactions. His first statement to me had a 
touch of the defiant about it. " Action by 
the West/ he said, ‘'would be followed by 
counter-action." At both my subsequent 
interviews with him his tone was more 
apologetic. He said that he had been 
living in a nightmare caused both by his 
fears of the Israelis, subsequent to the Gaza 
attack of February, and by the increasing 
pressure on him from the Army. He could 
not, he said, have retained his position if he 
hod refused the deal any longer and there 
would be a revolution in the Army (he next 
day if he cancelled it. He had no alternative, 
At the same (tine I was, told by the 
Commander-in-Chief that the Egyptians 
wished to continue to receive the training 
facilities which they obtained from us and 
there were numerous indications that the 
Egyptians would like to have the best of 
both worlds* and might promise, if suitably 
bribed by the West, not to resort to the 
Communist cupboard again. They stated 
that their intern ton was to fill up deficiencies 
in their equipment and not to reorganise 
then forces on the basis of Communist 
equipment and methods* in public, how¬ 
ever, Colonel Nasser took a very different 
line, He showed that be was w r cJE aware 
lhai he could exploit the situation in order 
to increase his popularity at home and in the 
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Arab world* and he made a number of 
belligerent statements using what he knew 
to be incorrect* or at least unconfirmed 
information, to suggest that the West had 
given large supplies to Israel and very little 
to Egypt. The impression remains, how¬ 
ever* that whereas his entourage are 
jubilant at this opportunity to show' 
Egyptian Independence* Colonel Nasser is 
at least partly aware that he has lost much 
of the goodwill which he had in the West 
and made new difficulties for himself, how¬ 
ever much his interna] position has been 
strengthened for the moment. 

8. The Russians were dearly behind this 
from the beginning, although the Czechs 
were chosen to he the instruments of the 
deal. It appears likely that their offensive 
in the Middle East was the result of a policy 
directive of which the first indications were 
published in the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
statement of the 16th of April, Colonel 
Nasser has indicated clearly to me and m> 
American colleague that he did not know, at 
the time when the Czechoslovakian contract 
was made* from where the arms would 
come. All he knew was that they would be 
supplied to him by Czechoslovakia, It is by 
no means certain (hat there is not also a 
concurrent deal with the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government have followed up their 
advantage by announcing their willingness 
to grant every kind of material and 
technical aid to Egypt. 

9. J[ is difficult to disentangle Colonel 
Nasser's motives. Prominent among them 
undoubtedly was fear of (he Israelis and of 
their military superiority. He had some 
basis for this fear, since on the 7th of 
February, 1955, the Foreign Office informed 
the British Middle East Office that accord¬ 
ing to both our own and the American 
military assessments of the comparative 
strengths of Israel and the Arab States, 
Israel at that lime enjoyed decisive 
superiority* In particular* the Egyptians 
were with good reason alarmed by reports 
about the supply to Israel by France of 
Myslerc aircraft. There can be no doubt 


that Colonel Nasser was subjected to heavy 
pressure from the Egyptian Army and he 
may well have feared that his present 
position would be seriously weakened if he 
did not produce some striking accession to 
the strength of the armed forces from some 
source. He has said lhai he feared that 
Western supplies would be cut in case of 
hostilities between the Arab States and 
Israel. He had probably little hope of 
getting a substantial increase in the supply 
of armaments from British or French 
sources, although he may have hoped that 
he could blackmail the Americans into 
giving him a considerable amount of 
supplies by telling them of die Communist 
oilers. He was no doubt fed with stories 
that Israel was getting large supplies from 
the West and may have been inclined to 
believe them. The Communis) offer was 
economically attractive* enabling him to gel 
rid of the Egyptian surplus cotton and rice. 
Whatever his doubts about [he effect of the 
deal on his relations with the West, he 
probably felt a deal of this kind to be 
attractive as a sign of Egyptian inde¬ 
pendence and may have calculated that it 
would be generally popular in Egypt and in 
the Arab States and would strengthen his 
own position. Up to the present, this 
forecast has been am iffy fulfilled. Finally* ! 
consider that it must have been an 
important element in Egyptian calculations 
then the British Government is no longer in 
a position to apply the ultimate sanction of 
force in Egypt through British Forces 
stationed in Egypt. The removal of this 
ultimate sanction* which the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment always feared we might use, has 
naturally made a lund amenta I change in our 
relations with Egypt, 

10. I am sending copies of (his despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives in 
Moscow. Washington, Paris, Ankara, 
Amman. Beirut* Damascus* Bagdad, 
Lnpoh and (he Political Officer, Middle 
Hast Forces. 

I have, &c* 

H. TREVELYAN. 
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ABOLITION OF RELIGIOUS COURTS IN EGYPT 

Sir Humphrey Trevel van to Mr. Macmillan, \ Received November 9) 

(No. 165. Confidential Cairo, 

Sir, November 7, 1953. 

On t he 2 1st of September. 1955, the Egypt inn Council of Ministers approved 
Law No. 463 of 1955 abolishing the Sharia and Milli religious courts which exercise 
jurisdiction over affairs of personal status in the Egyptian Moslem and non-Moslem 
communities respectively. A translation*') of this law is attached. 

2. This sweeping move was clearly not the outcome of an overnight decision. 
Tt seems probable that the issue of the law at this juncture was precipitated by 
a particularly disgraceful scandal in July, as a result of which the Vice-President 
and one member of the Alexandria Sharia Court are now awaiting trial amidst 
continuing publicity, and by the removal front office of the Coptic Orthodox 
Patriarch ion which I am reporting separately! after years of squabbles within the 
Church. With evidence fresh m their minds that there was corruption among 
Shark judges and dissension in Egypt’s largest religious minority, the people as 
a whole would, it was thought, be better disposed towards the removal of the 
religious courts, 

3. As from the 1st of January, 1956, these courts will cease to exist and 
affairs of personal status will come within the competence of the civil judiciary. 
Courts of summary jurisdiction, of First Instance, and of Appeal will be established, 
each comprising three members, of whom at least one will be of the same faith 
as the litigant and will be a former member of one of the religious courts. Judgments 
in personal status cases will continue to be issued in conformity with the religious 
jaws of the communities concerned* but civil rules of procedure will apply, except 
in certain cases governed by exceptional rules of procedure under the Sharia Code. 
Sh iria Court procedure will be followed in the execution of judgments. As 
previously, ch mges of religion in the course of litigation, will not affect the 
proceedings, unless the change is to Islam* when Islamic kw is to he applied. 
There will be no change in the system of fees. 

4. As the 134 Sharia Courts now in existence arc dissolved, the President 
of the Supreme Sharia Court will be appointed a Counsellor of the Court of 
Cassation, the highest judicial body in Egypt, while the judges of the Sharia Courts 
will be appointed to the Civil Courts or to "the Ministry of Justice, in posts equivalent 
to their present standing. Sharia lawyers wilt be allowed to plead before the 
newly constituted personal status courts, to which the clerical staff of the dissolved 
courts arc to be attached. It has been announced that the 40 persons now studying 
Sharia kw will have to move to other Facilities, The absorption of the Christian 
Community Courts offers few administrative difficulties, as the judges are, for 
the most oart. members of the Egyptian civil judiciary, who are elected to the 
Community Courts and give their services on a voluntary basis. 

5. The anarchy, confusion and corruption which often characterised the 
religious courts had long given rise to grave dissatisfaction, and there is little doubt 
tint, as the Minister of the Interior stated to a member of my staff, their abolition 
has been generally welcomed except by A1 Azhar and the priesthood. The Christian 
communities are. however, disturbed by the law and have submitted representations 
against it to Colonel Nasser, In their representations the Communities assert that 
far from achieving its declared aim of putting all persons on an equal footing, the 
new 1 iw in effect maintains the Sharia Courts, and places Muslims in a privileged 
position W.V'fV-viv Christi.ins. Their basis for this contention is first, that cases of 
personal status brought by Muslim* will still be heard by Shark judges, who are 
“ men of religion. ’ and secondly that under Article 7 a non-Muslim litigant, who 
is not obtaining satisfaction from the laws of his own religious community, will 
be able to affect the course of the proceedings by announcing his con version to 
Islam, It seems improbable that these representations Will have much effect, 
Islam is the State religion and the provision regarding conversion to it has always 
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been operative. At the same time, although Christian u men of religion " will no 
longer rear personal status cases, the Sharia judges are in no sense ordained 
priests and the non-Muslim civil judges would appear to be a reasonable counterpart 
to them, h 

6, The official line was given by Ahmed Hosni, Minister of Justice, in his 

f,n? l na iv l0 i y u O C t0 .*5 Hc referred to the anarchy and dilatoriness 

vvhkb had characterised the religious courts, and to the numerous unsuccessful 
attempts which had been made to initiate reform. He declared that the Army 
Revolution was determined to stamp out every trace of anarchy and corruption 
ami to umfy the Egyptian judicial system. The semi-official U Qomkouriu loot 
up the Ministers pornts, stating that the new law was an important step in rooting 
nut corruption and emphasising that one of its main objects was to make all 
Egjptians equal before the Law and to remove all traces of exceptional judicial 
systems with I heir consequential limitations of governmental authority which tended 
to undermine the national sovereignty of the country. M* Guindi Abdel Mulct 
the Minister of Supply himself a copi, gave his official blessing to the Government's 
action, declaring that the system of non-Moslem Community Courts was an outworn 
legacy from the Ottoman era. Other statements linked the system of Community 
Cmirts witli that of capitulations and declared that the last obstacle to the 
establishment of a Unified judiciary had now been removed. (In their submission 
to Colonel Nasser, however* the Christian Communities pointed out that the 
system of Mill Courts went beyond Ottoman times to the verv birth of Islam } 

I he Grand Mufti of Egypt paid tribute to the work done by the Sharia Courts 
aitu stated, rather in contradiction of the general opinion, that thev had been 
abolished not because of their inadequacy or the corruption of their members but 
simply to create a single judiciary and ihu* prevent conflicting judgments. 

7. As the Minister of Justice remarked, this was by no means the first move 
that has been made to modify the system of religious court*. All previous efforts 
however, proved abortive in the face of vested interests and the vacillation of 
past Governments. Tt ps unlikely that this radical decision could hive been taken 
and put into effect other than by the present Revolutionary re a i me, and their actin' 
testifies to their determination and self-confidence. The passing of this law is 
also a historic decision as this will be the first occasion since before the VeL of 
Alexander the Great that all inhabitants of Egypt have been placed within the 
competence of a single jurisdiction. Some persons, indeed, arc of the opinion 
that the Council for the Revolutionary Command will not rest content with the 

ISIgions'Iaws as* “* preparing 10 take lhc finaI sl <=P abolishing 

I have, Ac. 

HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. 
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DEPOSITION OF THE COPTIC ORTHODOX PATRIARCH 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr, Macmilfan. {Received November 9 } 

(No. 167. Collide ntiai) Cairo , 

Sir, November 7. 1955. 

[ have the honour to report that on the 2Isi of September His Beatitude Anba 
Youssab II, Patriarch of Lhc Coptic Orthodox Church, was relieved of his functions 
b> the Egyptian Council of Ministers. This action which, it is claimed, was taken 
ai the request of the Holy Synod and the Magi is Milli day community council) comes 
as a climax to the dispute between three successive Patriarchs and the bishops 
supporting them on the one hand, and the Magi is Milli and certain reformist 
bishops on the other, regarding the administration of the Church’s lands, 
investments and expenditure. 

2, The considerable wealth of the Coptic Orthodox Church derives from the 
numerous bequests, chiefly of land, which it has received in the course of its long 
history. The administration of these lands and the allocation of the revenues 
accruing from them are entirely in the hands of the bishops of the Church with the 
Patriarch at their head. The root of the quarrel between the Maglis Milli and the 
last three Patriarchs was that the former considered that monies, which should 
have been spent for the good of the community, were being squandered on the 
personal pleasures of the monks and bishops. There is indeed no doubt that the 
way of living followed in manv of the monasteries scarcely accorded with their 
inmates' calling and that the bishops and monks paid insufficient attention to the 
community under their care, Moreover, even where funds were devoted to worthier 
purposes, mismanagement reduced their value, and bad accounting offered too 
many opportunities for peculation. 

3. The sight of monks waxing fat in overendowed monasteries had long been 

a thorn in the flesh of the more progressive laymen and bishops, and for more than 
30years the Maglis Milli argued that a ^reyter proportion of the Church's revenues 
should be spent on the building and maintenance of churches, schools and clinic— 
on poor relief- and on the whole body of good works to be expected from religious 
foundations. Finding that appeals to the Patriarch Anba Yoannes had no effect, 
the Magi is then began a campaign to gain partial control of the Church's finances. 
Their main efforts were devoted" to Securing the elections of a reformist bishop us 
Patriarch, and in this they were twice successful, but without avail. In 1942, after 
the death of Anba Yoannes, more than a year was spent in squabbles between the 
Mag IF acid the reactionary clerics before a new Patriarch was elected. The Maglis' 
candidate. Anba Makarius III. was successful and a decision transferring control 
of the monastic bequesl> was immediately issued. Subsequently, however, Anba 
Makarius yielded to clerical pressure and the decision was never pul into effect. 
Then, in 1946, Anba Youssab, who had been locum tenens of the Patriarchate from 
3942 to 1944,, and was a former administrator-general of Coptic Churches in 
Palestine, was elected Patriarch on a reform ticket; but, once in office, he proved 
himself an obstinate and skilful reactionary, holding his inherited position without 
great difficulty against the assaults of the would-be reformers. Their most 
determined effort was made not long before the army revolution, when Mtniawy 
Pasha, then Vice-Presideilt and effective head of the Maglis Milli fthe Patriarch is 
(he President), actually went to the civil courts in the case of the Muharriq 
monastery which is endowed w ith some 43XX) acres of rich land. The entire income 
from this land was heing enjoyed by less than a hundred monks, who had tilde 
inclination to spend any significant proportion of it otherwise than on themselves, 
Miniawy Pasha’s case that so important a part of the Church's income should not 
be left in the uncontrolled charge of the monks, was dismissed. The court, indeed, 
could hardly have acted otherwise as this bequest, like virtually all the others, was 
made to the monks absolutely and imposed no obligation >w the revenue 

was to be spent. The bishops might finance as much or as little charitable work as 
they felt inclined and only by decision of the Patriarch could any further control of 
expenditure be exercised. 

4 After the army revolution the pressure for reform of the Church’s 
administration grew and in 1954 gained the outspoken support of Guindi Abdel 
Milek. Minister of Supply, who as the Coptic Minister in the Cabinet bears 
govern men till responsibility for Coptic affairs, Opposition to the Patriarch was 
also swelled by the Coptic Nation Association, an extremist youth group which, 
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having been dissolved by the Minister of the Interior in March 1954 for 
internperately demanding “ Coptic rights.” and having failed to gain the Patriarch's 
support, violently accused him of favouritism, particularly with regard to his 
personal servant, Malek Girguis. In July of that year this’group kidnapped the 
Patriarch and forced him to sign an instrument of abdication in favour of (he Bishop 
of Minia The Patriarch was rescued unharmed and his kidnappers were committed 
for trial. Thenceforth, however, Anba Youssab was fighting a rearguard action 

5. In September 1954 a number of bishops, claiming to speak in the name of 
the Holy Synod, demanded that the Patriarch should pardon his kidnappers, dismiss 
certain members of his suite, including Malck Girguis, and appoint a committee of 
three bishops to assist him in the administration of Church affairs. The Patriarch 
gave the pardon, dismissed his retainers and appointed one bishop. He 
subsequently nominated the other two under pressure riom Guindi Abdel Maiek. 
1 he reformers triumph was, however, short-lived as the committee soon stopped 
functioning and Girguis returned. 

6- Internal quarrels continued and in June 1955 the Government intervened 
decisively by suspending the elections for a new Maglis Milli and publishing a list 
al 24 distinguished Coptic laymen who were to assume the functions of the old 
Maglis. Early in September there was one more brush between the reforming 
bishops and the Patriarch, and (hen, following an attempt bv Anba Youssab to 
remove an offending bishop from his monastery, 12 bishops demanded in the name 
of the Holy Synod that the Patriarch should be removed and forbidden to live in 
Cairo or Alexandria, and that a council of three bishops should assume his 
functions. The Magi is Milli endorsed this request and despite the Patriarchs 
protests that 12 bishops did not make a Synod, the Government, evidently anxious 
to have done with religious squabbling, acceded to the request on September 28 
1 lie Patriarch retired to a monastery in Assius that same monastery in respect of 
which Miniawy Pasha had brought his case—and on the 27th of September the 
12 bishops and the Magi is elected the Bishops of Beirut. Ass i lit and Menulia to take 
over his functions. 


\ This almost unprecedented action (a Patriarch was once sn spends cl for six 
months in Khcdivtal limes} has come as ,i considerable shock lo the great number 
of ( opts who held this Beatitude in high respect. By law the Patriarch h elected by 
the Holy Synod and the Mag I is Milli. anti is appointed bv the Egyptian Govern nit 
There is therefore some precedent for the procedure followed in appointin''"the 
council of three bishops, and, it might be argued, for that followed in relieving the 
Patriarch of his functions. On (he other hand, at no time during the recent 
proceedings w r as there a quorum of the Holy Svnod, and there is no law. civil or 
canon, which actually provides for the removal of the Patriarch from authority, 
while he i'' in lull possession of his faculties, 1 radition&llv a Patriarch can only 
be relieved of his functions in the event of insanity or senile debilitv. Anba Youssab 
was a tough and likeable old man, personally well disposed towards us and not 
afraid to stand out in defence of his community. He once sent Nahas Pasha itwuv 
with a flea in his ear when Nahas, as Prime Minister, visited him on a personal 
mission of conciliation after a Coptic Church had been gutted in Suez The 
Pat riarea's most devoted followers are not, however, influential—only a few bishops 
rallied to his support- and there is little reason to dispute the opinion of the leaders 
of the Coptic community that his removal was an essential preliminary to lone 
overdue reforms in Church administration. News agency reports, that the Coolie 
Church in Ethiopia, over which the Patriarch ate extends, "has expresseu its disquiet 
at the Patriarchs removal have, not surprisingly, been kept out of (he Egyptian 


8. The regime are now tn a position to exercise effective control of the affairs 
oi the Coptic Orthodox community and their intervention is no doubt linked with 
the decision, on which I am reporting separately, lo abolish the religious Sharia ind 
Milli courts, which deal with affairs of personal status. The armv revolution have 
always been determined that there should be no internal dissensions tc weaken (he 
fabric of the State, and accordingly abolished the old political parties and dissolved 
the Muslim Brotherhood. It is, therefore, not entire!v surprising that thev should 
have intervened, without being over-scrupulous about the observance of traditional 
procedures, to suppress the squabbles which have Ions disrupted the most inijmrrnt 
religious minority in Egypt, ’ 1 


9, I am sending copies.of this despatch to Her Majcstvs Ambassador in 
Adda Ababa and to the Political Officer, Middle East Forces. 


I have, h&c. 
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SUDAN: POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mr, Adams to Mr, Macmillan, (Received November 23) 

(No. 61. Confidential) Khartoum, 

Sir, November /#. 1955. 

As reported in recent telegrams from (his post the Government ot 
Saved Ismail el Azhari resigned after its defeat in the House of Representatives 
on the second reading of the budget and has been reformed following AzhaiTs 
success in the election of a new Prime Minister on the 15th of November. 

2. Although the tide had run against the Government since the triumph of the 
Ebtli of August its defeat on 10th of November was generally unexpected. The 
Opposition groups were known to be preparing a motion of censure on the 
Government’s general conduct of affairs in which two main issues were involved— 
the constitutional programme and the handling of the disturbances in the south. 
On the former issue Azhari had advocated a short-cut to self-determination by 
entrusting the present Parliament with the tasks laid by the Anglo-Egyptiaii 
Agreement of 1953 upon a specially-elected Constituted Assembly. The Opposition, 
although no less anxious than the Government to get on with the business Of self- 
determination, were reluctant to trust a Parliament in which they were a minority 
to this task,. and unwilling that the National Unionist Party, with Azhari as head, 
should gain the credit for evacuation and self-determination. They were therefore 
attracted bv the possibility of bringing Azhari’s Government down before the 
14th of November, which had been fixed for the celebration of the evacuation ot 
foreign troops; and reports that Saved Ati Vtirghani had decided to withdraw Siss 
support from A/hari. possibly because he felt that this essentially secular 
politician did not pay sufficient court to him, possibly because he was frightened 
about the outcome of any “ short-cut ” to self-determination, or possiblv as a result 
of Egyptian pressure give them the encouragement they needed. Accordingly 
they decided at once to force the issue over I he budget: and by a strange touch of 
irony the House divided at the very moment at which the former General Officer 
Commanding, British Troops in the Sudan, and Commanding Officer, Royal Air 
Force, the last members of the British occupying forces, took off from Khartoum 
Airport on their final departure 

3. The defeat of Azhari's Government was achieved by a remarkable 
combination of political groups. These were led by Sayed Mirghani Hamza* who 
had been dismissed from" Azhari’s Cabinet almost a year ago for breaking party 
discipline bv leaning too far in the direction of the pro-mdependence policy which 
A/hari himself was later to adopt, but who was suspected in recent weeks of coming 
again to some son of understanding with Egypt. At all events no one here doubts 
that the Egyptian Government had decided that Azhari the turncoat must be 
brought down at all costs; and Egyptian propaganda in this sense was intensified 
during the tew wjeks before the vote of confidence was put. The alternative 
Administration, an association of Opposition groups, including obvious 
incompatibles, would have been so lacking in cohesion as to suggest to the Egyptians 
that they might well be able to dominate it or at least allow it to collapse when it 
had served its purpose. The Umraa Party and its associates, for thor pari. Tor 
once made common cause with the pro Egyptians since they too wished to thwart 
Azhari "$ claim to be the national hero and popular leader of the independence 
movement Thus an association of the kind described in Mr. Roberts’ letter of the 
13th of October UOlU I2S 55i to Mr. Bromley was brought about. 

4 The former Opposition clearly expected to be able to form a Government 
after Azhari’s defeat and indeed a series of meetings were held to distribute seals in 
the new Cabinet. Since they had attacked A/h art’s Administration for extravagance 
and inefficiency, they proposed to form a smaller Cabinet of about 1 I Ministers 
(as compared with 36} composed of three representatives each of the Republican 
Independence Paris or Khatnua, the Uiiima Party and the Southern Liberals, and 
one each for the Socialist Republican Party and Mohammed Nureddin. Since the 
one and only Communist in the House had abstained fiom the vote of confidence, 
the leaders oF the would-be Government felt absolved from any obligation to 
include him in the Cabinet Although the alliance would have been unholy indeed. 
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with very few exceptions the Ministers as individuals would probably have been 
better qualified for their jobs than their opposite numbers of the National Unionist 
Party. 

5. All members of the House ot Representatives except the two southerners 
who arc in prison, appeared in their places on the morning of the 10th of November 
for the election of the new Prime Minister. The names of Azhari and Mirgtiant 
Hamza having been proposed and seconded, the House proceeded to fill in ballot 
papers for the election which led to the result, reported in my telegram No, ^9H 
of the 15th of November, of 49 votes votes for Azhari md 45 for Mirgham Hamza. 
It has since been announced officially that this result was inaccurate, and that 4S 
votes were m fact cast for Azhari and 46 for Mirghani Hamza. Three of the four 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries who were believed to have voted against A/hari 
on the budget issue voted for him on this occasion; Hassan el-Taher Zarroug, the 
( ommunist, again abstained. The Prime Minister, expressing his thanks to the 
House for this demonstration of their confidence, said his Government would work 
for the achievement of complete independence and full sovereignty in the shortest 
possible time; and Sayed Mahgoub, Leader of the Opposition, promised that 
members on his side of the House would support the Government in this task which 
it had sci itself, The House now stands adjourned until a date to be fixed hv (he 
Speakers and the Prime Minister. 

6 . Azhari has formed a new Cabinet in which the former Ministers take over 
their original portfolios with the addition of Buth Diu, one of the most influential 
southerners who was for long in Sayed Abdel Rahman s pocket, as Minister of 
Animal Resources. It is, however, widely believed that Azhari will later broaden 
his Administration to take some account of the Opposition agitation for a National 
Government to see self-determination through. In particular a campaign is heme 
mounted against Saved Yefim eUFadli. md it remains to he seen whether Azhari 
will be able to protect tins staunch but unprincipled henchman without exposing 
himself to further parliamctnary defeats, 

7. At all events it seems reasonable to conclude from the recent events that 
Azhari cannot expeci to drive his policies through Parliament with so small a 
majority as he now commands, especially when the votes of a number o! M Ps can 
be purchased for a comparatively small sum. Some coalition or broadening of the 
Administration therefore remains a distinct possibility for the future. Secondly 
it seems justified to conclude that the return of Azhari to power despite their use 
of every means to defeat him is a serious blow to (he Egyptians; both sides in 
Parliament are now openly committed to a policy of complete independence of 
the Sudan. Thirdly, a ‘"secular" polilician has defied the forces of sectarian 
influence and has upheld his position. This is a notable step towards lifting the 
constitutional issue taken out of the sectarian arena where all decisions tend to be 
taken on the basis of allegiance lo spiritual leaders, and it should in the long rim 
encourage the rising generation of Sudanese politicians, 

K f am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at ( aim 
and the Political Representative with (he Middle East Forces at Nicosia. 

I have. &e. 

P- G. D. ADAMS. 
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JE 1421/246 No. 2! 

HIGH ASWAN DAM 
it) 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan io Mr. Macmillan. i Received November 24) 

(No. E782, Eri dain 

(Telegraphic) November 24, 1955 . 

My telegrams Nos. 1770 and 1774 (not to all)* High Aswan Dam. 

According to to-days Press, Production Minister Hassart Ibrahim told 
reporters after last night's Cabinet meeting that Egyptian Government was keen 
to sign contracts in July 1956 with the firms which would build the High Dam so 
that work might start in July 1957, 

2. He added that several offers Tour according to the Egyptian Gazette) for 
carrying out the project had been made to the Government and had been duly 
studied" but [hat the Government was waiting for the international Bank's decision 
on financing of project before choosing the best of these offers. Egyptian 
Government had asked International Bank for $200 million. 


P I0133/25G {2} 

From Foreign Office m certain of Her Majesty's Representatives 

[No, 224 Intel. Confidential) 

December 22, 1955 

The present Egyptian Government have always considered that the High 
Aswan Dam would provide the best way of controlling the River Nik for the 
benefit of all the peoples who live along the river. The Dam will be sufficiently 
large to permit overyear storage of the water of the river and will provide power 
for industrial development and rural electrification in Egypt. It will also provide 
protection against flooding and will prevent a year of drought from being disastrous 
to Egyptian agriculture. It is believed that the Dam is the quickest way in which 
Egypt can maintain even her present standard of living for her rapidly-growing 
population. 

2, Dr, Kaissouni. the Egyptian Minister of Finance, and Colonel Hitmi, the 
Secretary of the High Dam Committee, have recently returned from Washington 
where they have been engaged in negotiations on tin anting the Dam with the 
International Bank, the United States Government, and Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was clear that if they had left the talks without firm proposals 
from the West, the Egyptian Government would have seriously considered a 
Russian offer to build iV As this would have given Ihe Russians an excellent 
Opportunity to obtain a grip on lhe Egyptian economy and a foothold for further 
penetration of Africa and the Middle East, it was essential to prevent the Egyptians 
leaving Washington empty-handed. The International Bank were prepared in 
principle to make a loan of $200 million towards the total cost of £E,47Q million 
subject to the provisos* among others, that the Nik Waters dispute should be 
settled .Hid that the United Slates Government and Her Majesty's Government 
would undertake to see the project through, 

3 t 0 avoid delays it was decided to split the scheme into two parts. The 
first p'irt which should take about four years to complete includes the construction 
of diversion tunnels, permanent coffer dams and certain irrigation facilities. The 
total cost of the first part will be 5280 million. The United States Government 
wilt make a grant of $55 million and Her Majesty's Government a grant of 
£ 5,5 million to the foreign exchange component of this sum. The work will be 
put out to tender and we hope that an Anglo-German-French Consortium will 
be in a good position to compete. 

4 Arrangements for financing the second part of the project have not yet 
been finally dk'idcd. There will probably be an International Bank loan of 
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$200 million. Her Majesty's Government, in co-operation with the Government 
of Egypt, the United States Government, the Bank and other Member 
Governments of the Bank which may desire to participate will he invited in due 
course to consider sympathetically lending their further support, This may be 
done, subject to necessary parliamentary action, through participation in the 
financing of the remaining foreign exchange costs of the project. This participation 
of course wall be determined inter alia by conditions then existing and by the 
progress and performance of the scheme during the first stage of construction. 

5. If the Egyptian Government accept, they will start preliminary work in 
the near future, 

6 . In answering questions you should emphasise that the Egyptian 
Government have not yet accepted the proposals; that our contribution (see 
paragraph 3 above) is for the first part of the scheme only; and that a settlement 
of the Nile Waters dispute is a prerequisite of any further assistance, 

7. You should not draw' attention to the reasons in paragraph 2 which have 
led us to aim at excluding the Russians. You should, however, point out that it 
has long been the policy of Her Majesty's Government to encourage and assist 
in all worthwhile measures for raising the standard of living of peoples in under¬ 
developed countries and especially in this part of the world with which the 
United Kingdom has 10 many Lies. This scheme is an example on a large scale 
of what can be done with Western support to promote far-reaching benefits affecting 
the future of millions of people. 
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JE L0I5/56 No. 22 

REORGANISATION OF EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Sir Humphrey Trevelyan ro Mr. Macmillan. {Received December JO) 

iNo. 179* Confidential) Cairo t 

December 8 t I9SS r 

l enclose a translation!" i of the decision of the Egyptian Council of Ministers, 
dated the 21st of September, 1955* providing for the reorganisation of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs* together with a memorandum! 1 ) of comment prepared 
in this embassy. 

2. The Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs is in some way the Cinderella 
oc Egyptian Government Departments. Coming into existence relatively late in 
Egypt s history (following the Declaration of Egyptian independence in 1922)* it 
has ia cked the influence based upon the habit of authority, enjoyed by the Ministries 
of Finance and Interior, and as a civilian department it does not possess the 
stamina to stand up for itself against the Ministry of War and the mushroom 
growth of the post-revolutionary departments, most of which are controlled bv 
Ministers who arc serving officers. In its own field the Foreign Ministry has had 
to face competition from the Ministry of Sudan Affairs, which has ejected it from 
all effective control ol an important part of Egypt's foreign relations, and at 
various times from the Minister of National Guidance, who* in Major Salem’s 
day, conducted a more or less personal Arab policy in the formulation of which 
the Foreign Ministry had no voice. Further competition comes from the Islamic 
Conference* m which the moving spirit is the Minister of State, Colonel Anwar 
Sadat, and irom Wing Commander Hassart Ibrahim who, despite his title of 
Minister of State for Production Affairs, earned until recently a personal and almost 
exclusive responsibility for relations with Libya. 

5, I he Ministry itself has been too disorganised and ill-staffed to keep its 
end up agam$t these powerful challenges to its authority. The Foreign Service 
whicn stalls both the Ministry and posts abroad, was severely purged in the early 
days of the revolution. Though many useless officials were weeded out, some first- 
class men were lost in the process, including a high percentage of Copts, At the 
same tune (he morale of those who escaped the axe was severely shaken. The 
ml reduction of a number of army officers similarly reduced confidence. Housed in 
a smah and jmibby palace* standing in the shadow of the new and gigantic Ministry 
of the interior on Liberation Square, and shortly to be facto, across the road with 
tlic new and imposing premises of the Arab l eague, the officials of the Foreign 
m mistn r m spile of their upper-class origin, possibly start with an inferiority 
complex, l he general level of ability, though some able men have been promoted 
since t he revolution, is low* and though the Ministry is not burdened (like some of 
Ehc other departments! with excessive staffs, its members, particularly in the lower 
roaches, are prone to evade responsibility and postpone decisions. The causes of 
this arc in part social. Many of the middle-grade officials are drawn front the 
land-Qwrung class, winch ran Egypt before the revolution. They feel out of 
sympathy with the present regime, but are wholly unfitted bv character or tr.nninc 
to oppose it They tend to adopt a polite* passive and sometimes querulous 
altitude to problems which they feel it beyond their power to solve, and the 
decisions upon which they know will be taken elsewhere Only in the limited 
field of protocol* where some vestiges of the high expertise or the royalist rttitnt 
persist and find a useful field of action, does the Ministry acquit itself with any 
confidence. The administrative and clerical substructure is pathetically weak as 
we have cause to know from our experience in preparing with the Ministry 
against time, the documents embodying the Angfto-Egyptian Agreement of 1954 

4 Colonel Nasser, when talking to me recently about the distrust of his 
fellow men from which as a former conspirator he could not free himself remarked 
perhaps deliberately, that he regarded the Foreign Ministry as unreliable and 
indeed that there was no one in it whom he trusted with the exception of the 

D Not printed. 
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Minister, Dr. Mahmoud FawzL The general lack of confidence of the regime in 
the Foreign Service is exemplified in the appointment of numerous senior serving 
military officers to embassies abroad* and in the powerful and independent slut us 
often enjoyed by Egyptian Military Attaches. C learly, until the Foreign Ministrv 
can recruit and train staff whose ideas are more in keeping with the political spirit 
and the needs of the times* the prospects of its playing its proper part in the 
Egyptian inter-departmental machine are not encouraging. 

5, The present plans for reorganisation are the work of Dr, Ahined Khairat 
Said, a relation by marriage of the late Minister of National Guidance, whose 
appointment to the new post of Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs was announced 
earlier this year. Dr. Khairat. a lawyer with little experience of foreign affairs 
until he emerged as a member of (he Egyptian delegation at the Base negotiations 
lias evidently east his reorganisation project in the mould of your department. 
It represents a step in tbe right direction, but [ would not expect it to exercise much 
tangible effect upon the conduct of Egypt's foreign relations, or upon the stand inc 
of the Foreign Ministry m Cairo's Whitehall, for several vears to come So far 
little has happened except for a change of faces at the top, and a slight up-grading 
oi the status of the senior officials. Time, money, manpower anti new premises will 
be required if this otherwise satisfactory blue-print is to be converted into a useful 
and self-respecting Foreign Ministry, 

I have* &e. 

HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. 
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JE 1194/432 No, 23 

EGYPTIAN ARMS FUND 


Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to Mr. Macmtffan, {Received D&ccmber 2!) 

(No. 184, Confidential; Cairo, 

Sir* December 15, 1955 

The Egyptian Government's campaign to raise funds by public subscription 
for the purchase of armaments ended on the 20th of November* Three days later 
the Governors of the Provinces assembled in Cairo to present ihe Prime Minister 
with the donations collected in their districts, These amounted to rather more 
than EEJi million and, with the sums collected in Cairo and Alexandria, brought 
the hind to a reported total of over £E.4 million. 

2. This was not one of Ihe army regimes more praiseworthy ventures. The 
campaign which opened, allegedly spontaneously, on the 1st of October, arose 
directly from the EgyptiamCzccli arms contract and, on the surface at least, a 
good deal of anti-Western heat was engendered The drive for funds wa* 
represented as a supreme effort to prepare Egypt’s defences against aggression 
in the face of imperialist endeavours to keep the Arabs unarmed and subservient* 
The picture given was of Egypt confronting, on behalf of the Arab world, the 
superior force of Israel backed by the combined strength of the Western Powers. 

3, The atmosphere of the campaign was unpleasant and the methods 
employed were distasteful. Ar* far as this embassy's direct observation could 
ascertain, the members of ihe National Guard and youth Organisations, who took 
up collections in the streets and from door to door, were mostly well mannered 
and only occasionally demanded donations with menaces. This, however, was not 
the case where substantial subscriptions were expected. Assessment boards were 
set up throughout Egypt to determine rhe amounts which wealthier citizens and 
commercial firms were to contribute. In IsmaiJia, merchants were threatened 
with mob violence, if they failed to subscribe. In Alexandria representatives of 
the cotton exporters were bullied by the Governor into increasing their donations. 
In Cairo it was suggested to certain commercial firms Lhat difficulties would arise 
with trading licences, if the required amounts were not forthcoming. 

4 Extortion was indiscriminate. The threat of official disfavour hung over 
everyone from schoolchildren, who were expected to produce at [east I piastre 
apiece fin Port Said it was 5 piastres), to the largest commercial concerns. Ahmed 
Abboud, Egypt's most important financier, gave ££.100,000, which sum he had 
reportedly raised from £c,It),QO0 under considerable pressure. Nor was there 
any distinction between Egyptians and foreigners, or Government officials and 
ordinary citizens. Jewish companies and wealth) individuals in the Local Jewish 
community hastened to contribute. The Bank Misr parted with £E. 100,000 and 
Egyptian servicemen and civil servants "gave " one day's pay. Furthermore, a 
considerable proportion of the total actually appears to have come from official 
funds. The Public Services Council, for example, presented LB. I million and the 
National Production Council £E.250,000. The Government was therefore not 
merely paying money to itself but was evidently robbing its much-vaunted 
development projects of £E. !j million. 

5. The Shell Company and its .issociate. Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, gave 
££*2*000 in addition to ihcir employees’ contribution of one day's pay each, Thi 
Eastern Tobacco Company, another large British concern, gave £E.5,000. Imperial 
Chemical Industries escaped lightly by immediately subscribing £E,500 and refusing 
to give more. The Director of the Israel Boycott Office suggested that they should 
send their donation through him, as he may have hoped That Imperial Chemical 
Industries, who have had trouble over the boycott, would be open to blackmail. 
He was, at ill events, disappointed to hear that the cheque had gone straight 
to the Prime Minister and would not be augmented. Imperial Chemical Industries 
have so far suffered no consequences from (heir independent attitude, nor have 
the British firms who refused to yield to vague menaces and who contributed 
nothing. The Suez Canal Company refused payment on the ground that they 
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had always kept ous of politics, but indicated that they would make a generous 
grant to the Winter Help Fund. The American oil companies are said to have 
refused payment, presumably for fear of their Jewish connections at home. 

6 . While the drive lasted, the Egyptian press, appropriately supported by 
the radio, was full of slightly hysterical articles attacking the West and Israel, and 
giving colourful accounts of the progress of the drive for funds. Stories of 
contributions from Jordan and other Arab Slates were on front pages, as were 
pictures os the Lebanese Ambassador's daughter soliciting donations. Almost 
every day for a month Colonel Nasser was photographed taking cheques from 
bankers and money-boxes from little girls, I he enthusiasm portrayed in the press 
was not, however, evident elsewhere. Certainly the Egyptian people paid, but 
few of them found ic pleasant. Ihe majority seemed io regard it as another 
governmental exaction such as those which Egyptians have known for centuries, 
and to have subscribed reluctantly but without outspoken complaint. 

7. The main object of this campaign was not, it would seem, to prove Egypt's 
economic independence ol the West, or even to raise funds; but rather to associate 
the Egyptian people as closely as possible with the regime’s decision to turn to 
the East for arms. The Council for the Revolutionary Command have consistently 
attempted to win popular support for their major decisions and, whereas this has 
previously been done by organising mass rallies to “ endorse " the regime’s actions, 
on this occasion the people were instructed to show their solidarity with the 
Government by providing cash for the furtherance of the Government's policy 

8 . I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Political Office, Middle East 
Forces, 

I have, &e. 

HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

No. 24 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN THE SUDAN 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Macmillan {Received August 


(No. 37. ConlidcMiLial] Kharioum, 

Sir, August 26,1955+ 

I have the honour lo forward herewith a 
report on leading personalities in the Sudan 
in accordance with standing instruct ions. 

2. The present report is based upon that 
enclosed in my despatch No. 33 of July 8 . 
E954. A number of entries have been 
amended and some dozen new names added. 

3. I have again included some introduce 
tory notes but, in view of the possibility of 
early changes, l have not included a list of 
the Sudanese Council of Ministers, 

1 have. &c, 

P. G. D. ADAMS. 


Enclosure 

Index 

1, Say id Sir Ali d MirghanL K.CMG,. K C VO 

{' l S A.M.'i, 

2. Say id Sir Abdel Einhniun d Mahdi. K B,l 

C V.O, ("SAR,"). 

3- Abdel Mugid Abu Hassabu. 

4 r Abdel Magid Ahmed, M.B.E, 

5. Abdel Qudcr Yousef. 

6. Abdel Rahman Abduuu, M.H.E. 

7. Abdel Rahman Ali TaJia, 

8. Abdel Kuhnian Sule. 

l K Vhdd Kuhnian Vusef cl. Hindi. Sherif. 

K). Abdel Salaam et Khalifa, 

11. Abdulla Iky Khalil. G.B.fL 
11 Abdulbht cl-Padil. 

13. Adam Ali Adam Abu Sertcinu. 

14. Ahmed Gdi, 

15. Ali med Pasha Mohammed. 

16. Ahmed Milwalli cl Ala bam. 

17. Ahmed Mohammed Vasin el A wad. 

18. Ahmed Yousef Hashcm. 

1 l ). Ali Abdel Rahman el Amin. 

10, Ali Abdulla Abu Sin. 

:i All Hedri, Dr,. M il l 

22. Amin Akasha. 

23. Bu biker Awadalla. 

24. Benjamin Lwoki. 

25. Bcdiir Mohammed Said, 

26. Bui ten A fief dc Bjor, 

27. Uuih Dio- 

28. Oak Dei 

29. Daoud Abdel Utlif, 

30. Durdm Ahmed Ismail, 

31. Dardiri Mobutnmcd Ahmed Kujfud. 

32. Durdin Mohammed Osman. 

3.3. Gordon Ayom 

34, Gordon Built. 

35, 11 Jiiiad Tewfik Hamad. 

3fi, Mag el Amin Mohammed el Amin. 

37, Hasvin Awadfllla. 

IK94I--9 51241 


38. Hassan el Taker Zarroug, 

39. Ibrahim Ahmed, 

40. Ibrahim fhrdri, M.B.H, 

41. Ibrahim ej MahaJlawi 

42. Ibrahim el Mufti 

43. Ibrahim Osman I shag. 

44 Ibrahim Yusef Suleiman. 

45. Ismail el Azbui 

4b. I&’cldm Musiafa. 

47. Khalafallu Khalid, 

48. Khtdr Hum mad Mohammed Kheir, 

49. Mahmoud el Fadli. 

50. McJcld Abbas. 

51 Mckkawi Suleiman Akrui. 

52. Mirgfcuu Harnzu. 

53. Mohammed Adam Adhun* Dr, 

54. Mohammed Ahmed Abu Sin. 

55. Mi shammed Ahmed cl Murdi, 

']ti Mohammed Ahmed Mahjoub. 

57. Mohammed Amir Hu*:in. 

58. Mohammed Ahmed Omar, 

59. Mohammed Amin cl Saved. Dr. 

60. Mohammed Hamad Abu Sin. 

61. Mohammed Khalifa Shcrif. 

62. Mohammed Mahmoud Sbaigi, 

63. Mohammed Nureddin H.tballah, 

64. Mohammed Osman Ya.dn. 

65. Mohammed S.deh Shingtiti. 

66. Mubarak Zarroug. 

67. Mudathir Ali el Rushi, 

68. Na$r el Hag Ali, 

69. Chinan Aboutela. 

70. Osman Abu Akr. Dr. 

71. Saad AbotUela 

72. Sam mo Deng. 

73. Suktiq Abdel Rahman cl Mahdi. 

74. Stride Irn Wani, 

75. Tayeb Mohammed Kheir, 

76. Tun Alct Bar. 

77. Yacoub Osman 

7S. Yahya el Fadh, 


Leader of the orthodox Khaimi feci. Born ai 
Dongohi |S79. During ihe Mafrdiya was in figypt, 
wncTc Jic began [he -tudv or Mohammedan low and 
doctrine, Relumed to Sudan with his fuller after 
Bank of OmdUmtan. Mads CM.G in 1900 
K C.M.G, 1916, and K.C.V.Q., 1919, when he led a 
delegation of Sudanese to London to cOiKtralutate 
Kmg George V on victory of First World War 
After return to Sudan in his father was 

deliberately huiti up as a counter-mfhieoce to the 
ET™ of Mahdit.ni and was given land and later 
licences for pump irrigation SAM. has not the 
Ku.:n,» , MK f.T tMMy VCUHICS of hi. 

, • -L Rr it'®- *1 however, anti he has never 
thrown nth, | he climb to favour of S A.R aroused 
nis jealousy and inclined him towards 1-VvtH. 
Supponed ihe Ashiggq Party 1945 while S.A R. 
supported I mijiB. t.aier (1949) S A M. supported 














the National From Party which broke away from 
Aohigga and tided for a looser form of union with 
Egypt Later when National; Unionist Party and 
Socialist Republican Party emerged it wat not clear 
for a while which would win S.A.M-’s support. l>ut 
he opted for N.U.F, tn a haul July 1953 and the 
Knutnu vote, undoubtedly played the largest part in 
the N.Uf.’s success in the north in the November 
1953 elections, S.A.M. is of a retiring disposition 
and receives vi hi tots li&.* readily than S.A.R. A less 
impressive figure than S A R, but his lack orf worUty 
wisdom (despite a most catholic interest in world 
events and movement?, and especially a detestation 
of communism) and wealth do not detract from hs> 
religious influence on hi* followers and consequently 
his temporal authority, though wielded indirectly, is 
considerable and imponderable. Me is, however, 
reluct am to appear to interfere in politics. 

S.A.M. lives austerely in marked contrast to 5-A.R 
and retains remarkable vitality for his years, although 
he suffers from chrome asthma and is frequently 
indisposed, (Written in 1954.} 

S.A.M. reiki a protracted visit to Egypt iri the 
summer of 1954. for medical treatment, and was 
treated royally by the Egyptian Government^ who 
placed one of ex-King Fiiruuk’s yachts at hnv 
disposal for the journey. While at Alexandria he 
appears to have been the object of considerable 
attention from Silab Salem and others, Nevcrtbc- 
less, be seems 10 have appreciated the general swing 
in tile Sudan towards a policy of independence and 
is now' (July 1955) advocating a plebiscite as the 
means of self-determination. His whole-hearted 
support for the independence cause is. however, 
inhibited by his determination not to give ground 
10 his. rival. Say id Abdel Rahman. 

2, 5iii>ill Sir Abdel Kuhnian el Mahdi. K.B.L.. 

C.V.O. rS.A.RO 

Lender of the Ansar (Mahdtti) Sect and patron of 
the Unnra Party. Posthumous Min lbom 18$$} of 
Mohamcd Ahmed d Mahdi, After the Battle of 
Quid tinman ihc Mahdi's family were disinherited but 
S A K and hi* niotbcr were given a pension of £F.5 
per month and encouraged 10 cultivate land on the 
Blue Nile. Later were allowed to return lo Aba 
Island, the MahdiN retreat. Fearing a revival of 
Mahdi sm the Government encouraged S A.R- to stay 
on the land and, when licence* for pumps were 
introduced, he was favoured. HA business ability and 
the availability of cheap labour from among his 
followers enabled him to prosper. Officially 
encouraged to use his influence to counter Turkish 
propaganda during First World War. he emerged in 
Id] 8 rich and powerful and was sent to London as 
a mem her of a victory delegation headed by his rival 
MAM, 192b made a K-B.E 1930-39 steadily 
accumulated wealth Che is now believed to own 
property worth about £E.5 million or morel and 
enjoyed official favour, which was reinforced by his 
and his follower-' support for the British cause in 
the Second World War. As a consequence S.A.M 
tended to look towards Egypt- After the war 
became patron of the Umma Party, adding to it^. 
strength by the voces of hiv followers, but preventing 
it rrocn becoming a national party because of the 
sectarian opposition *’f the Khatmi, the fear of 
many of the educated daises that S.A.R nieanl 10 
become King of the Sudan, ami the unpopularity of 
his son Sidijiq who became president of the party. 
When the S.R P. was established in December 1951 
and appeared lo have official British support instead 
of 1 he Umnw Party, 5,A.R. was persuaded to rend a 
personal delegation |o Cairo at the invitation of 
thi.ill I’.i-h i and was ready later for Pte Umma !» 

ugit with othef Sudanese parties the agreements wilh 
Egypt of October 1952 and January 10. 1953, which 
prepared the wav for the Anglo-EgypEian Agreement 
of February 12, 1953, 


5 .A.R. is ;t man of line presence and powerful 
personality. He Ls much respected pcrsciTintly for 
his magnanimity and generosity 4but not for ins 
luxurious style of living] bur his political ambitions 
are still suspect to many. Since N.U.P. victory in 
November 1953 elections has been frequently 
depressed and listless,, but he is neither senile nor 
in generally poor health, He is still proud of his 
long friendship with Britain though incorrigibly 
critical of the British " failure " lo restrain Egyptian 
interference m the Sudan during the present 
transitionul period. 

3. Abdul Mugid Abu Hos&iibu 

Politically active Communist sympathiser. Bom 
about 192! in Khartoum. University education in 
law at Cairo. At present, a teacher m'Coptic School, 
Khartoum. In April 1953 became j member of 
N'.l ’ P.'s propaganda committee, Has been vigorous 
■opponent of British Administration ift ihi: Sudan 
May 1954 was one of the organisers of the appeal for 
voluntary contribution 10 .1 fund to pay cornpeitsa- 
(ion for British officials whose posts were Sudani w*J- 

4. Abdel Magid Ahmed. M.B>F, 

Appointed chairman of the Public Service 
ComnrtisMon February 1954. Had previously been ,1 
member of ihc Executive Council. Born about I90ti 
of i 1 used Sudanese-Egyptiap parentage. Joined 
civil service 191 Si. Visited United Kingdom for 
Coronation in 1937. Prior to November 1953 
elections was Under-Scetcian for Economics and 
Trade and a member of ihc Executive Council of 
the Legislative Assembly, Said to have refused 
offer of Cabinet post by N l P. in December 1953. 
A Khatmi and close lo S.A.M bui non-political and 
independent in all senses. Sensible, able and 
detached, he is one of the outstanding Sudanese. 

5. Abdel Qfcdcf VffUSef 

Cornrdiisiontr of Labour since the retirement of 
his British predecessor at the end of 1953 and 
Director of the Ministry of Social Affairs since 
March 1955, 

Bom about 1912. brother of Ahmed Yousef 
Hash cm. Well educated and intelligent official who 
js regarded as the leading Sudanese expert on labour 
questions. In this capacity he has attended a number 
of international conferences. He jm rather con¬ 
ceited and fond of his own voice, but he is friendly 
to Britain and co-operative. Politically he is a 
supporter of the Ultima Party, but he is now trusted 
by the Council of Ministers His experience in the 
labour held makes him well aware of the dangers 
of Communism and he is anxious that the labour 
movement in lhe Sudan should develop along British 
lines. 

Speakv excellent English. 

6. Abdel Rah 111 an Ahdnon, M.ILF, 

Nominated Senator fOpposition). Born about 
1900. By profession an irrigation engineer in the 
Sudan Irrigation Department, 1948 appointed 
Under-Secret ary for Irrigation in the Executive 
Council and r.r ofUdtr member of ihe Legislative 
Assembly, One of the few Sudanese who knows 
an vi hint about irrigation, he is none die less not 
very bright. An ardent Umma An sari and very anti- 
Egyptian. Friendly and speaks good English 

7. Abdel R 1 ihmu .11 Alt I aim 

Umma politician. Member of Legislative 
Assembly and Minister of Education 194ft 53. 
Unsuccessfully opposed Hamad Tewliq for Mcssal- 
U mi yah in November 1953 cleciinns. 1943 
assistant director of Bakht el Ruda teachers" training 
csiahtiahment. 1945 on a four months" study course 
in 1 Ireland 1949 visited the United Slates for 
education conference at Colombia University. 1951 


on l in nut delegation to the United Nations at Paris. 

1952 accompanied S.A.R. to London. 1953 
{February} one of Umma delegates to Cairo 10 
diMTuw elections. A respectable and able man who 
did well ns Minister of Education, Good English. 
(Written in 1954.) 

Since the 1953 elections he has been living in the 
country and has played no active part in politics. He 
has recently published a book reviewing the history 
of the Sudan from the Umma point of view and 
** exposing" numerous instances of Egyptian 
interference, 

8. Abdel RaJimaii Silk 

Southern political leader. Was president of the 
Southern Party to which most of the members of the 
House of Representatives for Equalore* belonged 
before it was amalgamated with the Southern 
Political Association to become the Liberal Party, 
Born about 1^95. A member ol the Bari tribe lust 
a Moslem who is, however, fanatically u mi-northern. 
A butcher by trade. His followers mostly belong \o 
the Bari tribe who- live near Juba, Considered to be 
obtuse, but potentially dangerous because of strength 
of his beliefs. Speaks Bari and some Arabic but no 
English. Believed to be maintained by S.A.R. 

9. Abdel Rub man Vtiltf cl Hindi. .Slierif 

Aged about 45 and in indifferent health. \ easkr 
of the rehgious sect whose main Strength is in the 
Blue Nile Province. Succeeded She nil Yourif cl 
Hindi who died in 1942, Gave his support to the 
Waienisi Party (at present in eclipse.} and co-operated 
with the N,U.P in the 1953 elections. Later moved 
into a more independent position. (Written in 1954.) 

He it uriultracied by the Nasser regime in Egypt, 
and claims now to be a staunch supporter at 
Sudanese independence, He is chronically short of 
money and constantly begging From one or other 
of the" banks. Docs not cut very much ice politically: 
probably venal. 

ID, Abdel Salaam el Khalifa 

Nominated Senator (Umma Party 1. Fx-member 
of Administration. Was a District Commissioner in 
KorJofan Province when appointed Under-Secretary 
for the Interior in the Legislative Assembly m 1948. 

1953 appointed to International Electoral Commis¬ 
sion 10 amiiifc elections for first all-Sudanese 
Parliament where lie stood up well lo Kbalafalla 
Khafid's hysteria. Good English. 1 Written m 1954.1 

He has recently played liltle part In polities. 
However, he Is a "man of high principles and firm 
convictions, and he is still young enough to make 
more of a political Career 

II, Abdulin Itev Khalil, O.B.E. 

Secretary-gcaicral of the Umma Party and member 
of the House <4 Representatives for Latent Darfur 
ikirn about 189Q, Educated at Gordon College and 
Khartoum Mi lit ary Schin>| r Served in the Egyptian 
Army from 1910-1924 (at Gallipoli with British 
anm 1915) and in Sudan Defence Force from 
1925-44. bane the first Sudanese M reach tite rank 
of Mimlai. 1945 one of the promoters of the I hiima 
Party. I t? 48 Leader Lcgisiittive Assembly and 
Minister of Agriculture. The most respected of the 
Umma poliitdanc, he is straightforward and 
outspoken, Well disposed towards Britain and 
speaks excellent English. Solidly pro-Indepeodencc. 
An uhlc if not highly intelligent man, but getting old 
and in indifferent health (Written in I954.i 
Abdulla Bcy^s health and vitality seem to be 
improving- He welcomes Arfiari’i development 
towards supporting a policy of independence for the 
Sudan and would probably be content personally 
to work in association with him. He is pivcn to 
moods of extreme optimism <ir pessimism, hut on 
the whole sccm> k> take a more favourable view of 
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Sudanese future than he did a year ago. Hus played 
a leading part in inter-party negotiation?, for a 
common policy towards self-dcternriruiEion. 

12. Abdullahi d FidJI 

Merchant and pro-Independence politician who 
command^, respect among N.LLP. as well 
Opposition. Grandson of the Mahdi and nephew of 
S.A.R, Unsuccessfully contested Omdurman North 
constituency for House of Representatives in 
November 1953 elections against Azhuri. His son. 
Kuna I. who was educated at Oxford, is one uf the 
chief young hopes of the Umma Mahdisls. 

13. Adam Alt Adam Abu hem-in* 

A cattle merchant and member of Communist 
organisations President of Sudan. Youth Congress 
1950. October 1950 left for tire United Kingdom to 
attend Work! Peace Congress in Sheffield and 
followed it to Warsaw, subsequently a [tending a 
meeting of the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth m Vienna. After he returned to Sudan in 
December 1950 the flow of Communist Eiicrature into 
the iiudan from abroad was stepped up. 

14. Ahmed Geli 

Nominated Senator and Minister without Portfolio 
from Ma^ 4, 1954. to December 23. 1954, when he 
was dismissed with die two other Khatmi Ministers, 
Mirghani Hamza and Khalalalb Khalid. Born 
about 1901 at Rula'a Educated up to secondary 
standard. A former member of the Administrative 
Service hut resigned as a sub-mamur when 
designated for transfer \o Mala hat and transferred 
to the police. Became Commandant of Police. 
Kordofan Province, before retiring in 1952. Owns 
a fruit farm of 25 feddarts at Rufa'a A refined- 
look mg man though with pronounced tribal murks. 

He speaks good English and has a pleasant manner 
but at present has iitfle political importance. 

15. Ahmed Pasha Mohammed 

Firm Sudanese Kind (Commander of Sud.m 
Defence Force 1 following Sud animation. Born about 
11590 , Graduate of Gordon College. Engineering 
Section. 1915. then entered Khartoum Military School, 
where he won a sword of honour as best cadet. 
Served in ligypiian Army 3917 25 jmd then trans¬ 
ferred to S.D.F, on its formation. War sen tee in 
East and North Africa and became senior Sudanese 
staff officer in Tripoli at H.O. North African S.D.F. 
group. 19.51 promoted to Lcw.il First Sudanese te 
reach that rank, 19?? attended Coronation Has 
been Mayor of Khartoum North. A professionally- 
minded officer but already post the retiring a^e. 
(Written in 1954.) 

A friendly and attractive but probably weak 
character. He suffered considerably under the 
regime of Khaluf.iHu Khalid at the Ministry of 
Defence and is a good deal happier now [jul A/hari 
has tefcen over. But he resents and probably despises 
arty fortn of political control, Ite appears genuinely 
anxious lo maintain the close association of the 
Sudan Defence Force wuh the British Army, 

16. Ahmed Mil wall i ei Atahani 

High Court Judge with twenty-sis years' service 
who was appointed io public Serricc Commisvion 
February* 1954 and m.ids' Legal Adviser of the Slate 
wills ihc rank of Permanent Undcr-Sccreuiry of the 
Ministry of Justice As a member of the Public 
Service Commission has served also in advisory 
capacity- cut Siuta miration Commit! cc fSvritlcn in 
1954,1 

Advocate-General and Legal Adviser 10 the 
Council of Ministers, fn the latter capacity he is 
the principal Govcrnnicnl draftsman and is known 
ti> be lack ling rite production of the new Sudanese 
Cons!iiution. He comes of a distinguished family 
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of civil servants and professional men. He is 
undoubtedly able, bui he is ambitious and a ihk 
iif a trimmer. Speaks Licelleni English. 

[7, Ahmed Mis 1 1 li tamed Vtiin cl Aviad 

Speaker of the Senate and N.UJ*. politician. 
Born Omduiman 19-J3, Educated at School of 
Engineering of Gordon Memorial College. 1933-53 
in Survey Department, rising so Superin tend em of 
Survey s Attended a course at School of Military 
Survey, Newbury, 1951-52, 1 M3 li ?—46 member of the 
Commiltee of the tiradiiiitL-s 4 Congress. Attended a 
pours; of the Commonwealth Parliamentary /Associa¬ 
tion in. the United Kingdom wilh Speaker of House 
Of Representatives and two clerks May 1954, As 
Speaker of the Senate has shown Suet and 
impartiality (Written in 1954,} 

His course in Britain seems to have made a deep 
impression. He an a distinguished!, ijuietl) spoken 
ami very likeable man. hut rather weak, 

IK, Ahmed Yousef Hsshcm 

Journalist. President of Sudan Press Assisciatiou 
in |94 : j anil again since 1952. Editor or Sudan d 
Gtsdid, Born l9<)5 at Bum (Khartoumi A cousin 
of Mohammed Ahmed Mahjoub and brother of 
Abdel Oadar Yousif, the Director of the Ministry of 
Social Adairs, Received primary certificate at el 
Azhar University, Cairo. E926-3S Sharia Clerk in 
Legal Department Dfasibsed after con via ion for 
breach of crust and falsification of accounts. Sen¬ 
tenced to six months' imprison inert , 1945 one of 

the promoters of the Urania Party. Served in 
Legislative Assembly but resigned in April 1950, 
Maintains close coo tad with Opposition but is »J*o 
a frequent visitor to Egypt. Not so be trusted. His 
moraliiy of all kinds is dubious mid he has 
certainly been subsidised by both Egypt and S.A.R. 
- an tunes simuELincousL (Written in l 4 *? 4 .i 

Js now (July 19551 firmly on the pro-Independetiee 
side, and seems to be angling for British patronage 
Speaks no English 

19, All Abdel Rahman rl Amin 

M R. i Ni’ P.) foi Khartoum North, Minister of 
Justice [January 9, 1954). .Minister of Education 
(December 20, 1954), A Sharia Qndi. Bern I9CH 
in Khartoum. Entered Government service in 1926 
and has been stationed in Maluku I and other posts 
in the south. Since being a Cabinet Minister has 
made several crips to the smiih and a pears also to 
act as the main liaison between northern and 
southern members of the Cabinet, Though known 
as a member of the Ashipga. Alii Abdel Rahman it 
a Khatnii and well respected as a moderate by 
members of that veer. Visited die United Kingdom 
as official guest with Azhari, November 1954. 
Speaks v.Hid English 

I (c has followed A/huri in die dcvelopctrent of his 
pro-independence line, but he is a rather wild speaker 
and it is sometimes difficult to follow his line of 
thought He is a distinguished-loking man. who 
Wears the traditional robes of his calling. Lind has 
a pleasant and modest manner. He ic of no gteai 
intellectual calibre, however, and his schemes for 
educational reform arc rather half-baked. 


10, \li Abdutlq Abii Sin 

Governor of Darfur. A member of the distin¬ 
guished ruling family ■■! the Shukria tribe in the 
Blue Kile and Kassala Provinces. ITc is the doyen 
of the Sudanese administration and already past 
normal retiring age. He is the epitome of the 
benevolent squire: he has a fine presence, is gentle 
of speech and much loved and respected by the 
people of his province whose interests he has much 
,j[ heart. He b»s served in many parts of the Sudan 


and is particularly devoted Lo the wilder districts 
of the west and their inhabitants. Politically he is 
a strong supporter of independence but has no love 
of the Multilist family. It is widely hoped that he 
will go mto politics on his retirement: he has all 
the making of an eider statesman. Speaks very 
little English, 


2 L Ati Bedri. D?„ M ILE* 

Umma politician and Minister of Health in Legis¬ 
lative Assembly 1948-53. Born about 1900, son of 
the late Saved Babiker Bcdrfia leading educationalist. 
Unsuccessful candidate in November 1953 elections 
for Northern Fung constituency. Educated al 
Kitchener School of Medicine, Khartoum, and joined 
(tie Government health service. He has now retired 
but is stilt practising privately. A charming and 
sociable man but an extremist in politics. Ann- 
Egyptian. 

11. Amin A kasha 

Young N.U.P, supporter who is, or was until 
recently, a student in Egypt. Comes from Juba of 
rnised northern-Bari parentage. Has considerable 
influence with southern N.U.P. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and in March 1954 is believed to have used the 
threat of withdrawing ihc support of southerner* 
from N.U.P. because Azhari's Government wj> 
insufficiently anti-British, 

23, Bahifccr Aw^rfalla 

Speaker of House of Representative-*, to which 
post he was elected in January 1954 after Governor- 
General and his Cum mission had refused to accept 
House's first elected choice, Ibrahim cl Mufti, a*- 
insufficiently impartial Born 1917. Educated at 
School of Law of Gordon Memorial College Row 
to be district judge, El Obeid. before becoming 
Speaker, May 1954. with Speaker of Senate and 
twu clerks went to the United Kingdom for course 
organised by Commonwealth ParUanirman Associa- 
bon. Had been quite efficient as a judge and as 
Speaker made a goad impression at first, deal me 
firmly with members on both sides of House, but 
subsequently has perhaps handled Opposition more 
roughly than Government. Believed to be very 
ambhious. Speaks gix?d English, (Written in 1954.) 

H%' appeared very critical of Britain when he 
arrived for the course in May 3 954, but hi* views 
changed visibly before the end. Responds to kind¬ 
ness and is now very friendly. 

24, Iknjam in LwoKi 

M.H.R, (Liberal! for Yci and president of the 
Liberal Party, Born 19|&. Educated at Church 
Missionary Society School. Juba, and Nugent School, 
Loka. After becoming a teudicr, went io Uganda 
for a teachers' training course. Subsequently became 
first Sudanese headmaster of Yci Church Missions rj 
Society Primary School, In 1948 became a member 
of Equatoria Province Council and was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly 1951 visited Festival of 
Britain with a delegation from Legislative A&setrtbly. 
In 1950 elected a member of the council of the 
l imersity College of Khartoum. Regarded by some 
people as the most sensible and responsible of all 
southern politicians. A pleasant, quiet and moderate 
man who speak* eseclleni English. 

Went Lo Cairo at the invitation of the Egypt!un 
Government to attend the celebrations of the 
Anniversary of the Revolution, July 1955. and is 
reported io have made a series of speeches advocating 
unity with Egypt He is a close friend of Uuth Diu, 
to whtwe exuberance arid irresponsibility be has in 
die puci added a useful measure of calmness and 
common sense. 


25. Heshir Mohammed Said 

Journalist, Editor of the English language 
Murfimg News and [he independent Arabie daily 
E'. 1 A yam. Graduate uf the Gordon Memorial 
College. Starred hi* career in the publications 
bureau of the Ministry of Education and the 
teachers' training establishment at Bakin cl Ruda, 
Worked for a time with the English newspaper 
Sudan Slur (which ceased publication March 1953) 
and in 1950—51 was in [he United Kingdom studying 
journalism on a British Council Scholarship, Local 
correspondent of The ['lint's. The baity Tetegrapiu 
and A.P. An independently minded though 
rjLhcr unstable and neurotic young man with 
journalistic talent. His newspapers do not depend 
on financial support from political sources and lie 
maintain-. a non-party attitude- 

26, Bulk'll Alter dc Blur 

M.P, (N.U.P.) for Bor and Minister of Anim.il 
Production (February 1954 1 , A Dinku, born in 1921, 
A Christian <Protestant 1. Educated at Loku Church 
Missionary School near Juba and at Nnhuroali High 
School in Uganda, 1941 44. Speaks good English. 
A Government clerk from 1946 to 1948. when he 
entered the School Of Administration in Gordon 
College. He Inter became a sub-mumur. Intelli¬ 
gent and well educated few a southerner, Bullen 
hore some unspecified grudge against the British 
Administration, and admits that he became anti- 
British while at school in Uganda, He stood for 
Bor openly a.s a member of the N.U.P,. but soon 
became a thorn in the flesh of the party leaders 
as a result of (he strength and persistence of hU 
advocacy of [he candidature of Southerners for jobs 
in the South. He used to poke fun at his Northern 
colleagues for (heir friendship with Egypt, but he 
failed lo follow Azh&ri's lend towards independence 
and now (July 1955) pique at his dismissal from 
office and Egyptians' money have made him one 
of their most staunch supporters in the Sudan 

11. Ruth Dip 

M H R. for Vrificj ,utd principal spokesman 
for Opposition southerners. A Nuer front Fangak 
born m 1937, Having had viriually no education 
became a cook - -, assistant in a British household, 
Liuelu him-self to read and write in Nucr and English, 
A clerk in Government service from 1937 onwards 
and promoted to be an administrative assistant in 
1947. 194H elected lo Legislative Assembly. The 

best known of southern politicians, he is" a (inn 
supporter of independence lor the Sudan. Suspicious 
of northerners in general and the N.U.P. in par¬ 
ticular friendly towards Britain but argues that 
Britain let down the South hy signing Cairn Agree¬ 
ment of February 12, 1953, (written in 1954. • 

In the autumn of 1954 became increasingly 
interested in federal ton as a means of satisfying 
Southern aspirations. He gravitated towards the 
Egyptian camp and hy the early summer uf 1955 
whs admitting that he had taken their money. The 
Umma f;ind probably Azharsi, recognising his power 
in the South, continued to woo him arid when it 
comes to (he point he is still a supporter of 
independence. 

He speaks English with a remarkable “Oxford 
itcccnt “and is a powerful orator although not always 
lucid. He is fond of the bottle. 

2«, Dak Dei 

M.P. for Central Nuer One I'f the three Southern 
Ministers without Portfolio. January 9. 1954 

Miniver of Mechanical TYtmspcri. January 1955 . 
SiLH-xd as art Independent in 1953 eketiont, changing 
to N.U.P imm-edi:itcly afterwards. Is believed (ci 
support Bullen Alicr in tf»e 1 niter^ quarrel with 
Azhari Bom 1919, A Nuer and a Chrirtian. 
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Educated ai Mission schtKils and ul Juba Training 
School, where he studied clerical work and 
accountancy. Entered Government .service and 
served as a clerk 1940-48, ending as an udtmnisira* 
live assistant. Was regarded by British members of 
the Administration as a cocky little upstart. Speaks 
good English, Unimpressive. 

29. Duuud Abdel l at if 

Governor of Buhr el-GhazaL A dynamic link 
mull in his early 40'i> who was previously Town 
Clerk of Khartoum and Governor-designate of 
Equatoria. Politieslly he i-, close to the i mnu 
Early und foe (his reason was transferred by Azhari 
from Eqtuitoria m the less important province of 
Buhr d-Gbaxat He is an dficicnE adioinistriitor 
who hns travelled widely ;md undergone a course 
for administrators in (British) India. He is 
passionately anti-Egyptian and ;l staunch advocate 
of Indcpejidcncv Tor die Sudan. He speaks L-xcclknt 
EnglLvh and has (he gift of the gab. 


30. Durdiri Ahmed Ism nil 

Although a Sudanese, was Egyptian Under¬ 
secretary for Sudan Affairs, Resigned March 1955. 
apparently disgusted with Egyptian interference 
in Sudanese affairs. A lawyer who has practised 
at the Khartoum bar. N.U TV suppHiirter, 

31. Dardiri Mohammed Ahmed Nu^ud 

S.R.P. politician and Under-Seeretary for the 
\'eterinary Service in the Ecpisluiivc Assembly 
(1945; 5 >). Bom about 1893 Educated at Gordon 
Memorial College. Entered Gnvernmeut iicrriet 
1927. 1927 member of Graduates,' Club. 1937 

visited England (or Coronalicin. A member of 
I reima Executive Committee until 1949 and of High 
Council of Umma Party 1950. 1952 joined SeeiatW 
Republican Party. IJttprepot^twing und rather sly. 
A business associate of Ibrahim Bedri. (Written 
in 1954.} 

"Adviser on Siidanisniion,*' to (.he Council of 
Ministers, und their contact man with (he SLidunisa- 
tion Committee. 

32. Hardin Mohniruned Ouman 

Member of the Governor-General's Commission 
(March 1953}. Khaimi. Born in Omdurnvan 1897. 
Graduated from Gordon Memorial College (914. 
after which he served as a Government schooh 
teacher until 1920. 1933-51 in Legal Depar tm ent, 

Retired on pension as a High Court Judge in 1951 
and became head of National Front, which lalcr 
merged with N.U.P. Was one of the founders of 
Graduates* Club in 19ifi -mj L if Graduates* Congress. 
1946 in London on a study course in law, 1952 
attended United Nations meetings in Paris lo repre¬ 
sent National Front's viewpoint, (Written in I9J4,) 

Ar. .me of the Sudanese members on (he GewcfflOr- 
GcneraFt CommLvrion he ai first spared no cfTnn to 
pfL-s-^ the N.U.P, poim of view, without concealing 
liis occasional distaste for the Egyptian member’s 
less orthiidox methchd-, of controversy. Developed 
a measure of independence of Egyptian dictation 
and sided with Mirghuui Hairtra und his assoaates 
when they were dismissed from Cabinet in Decem¬ 
ber 1954. He is now a powerful influence for 
independence. He has a vast sense of his own 
imparlance and an illimitable :ippetite for flaitery; 
but he has gentlemanly instincts and is amenable 
to courteous handling. He is rather woolly-headed, 
and his argument. 4 , are bumbling nnd confused, He 
is. however, so obviously convinced of meaning well 
that he it generally grien rather more than the 
benefit of the doubt. 










33. Gordon Ayom 

Southern poliudan. Elected Sena tor for I pper 
Nik Province, A Hor Dinku born l^Jb- Front 
1930-40 employed by the Church Missionary 
Society is i translator and private ttCKluy. 
1941-48 eJcrk^iTinslaior to Inspector of Education 
in vjmous parti of the MWlh, 1948 5U on staff of 
Publications Bureau. Juba, producing school readers. 
J950 went to United Kingdom on Council 

Scholarship for training in journalism and publica¬ 
tion. and for a course in Arabic ai School of -Oriental 
and African Studies, Stood for election to Senate 
November 14$ 3 as a member of Southern Parly. 
Joined Liberal Party when it was formed and was 
elected its assisiant Seefiriary^Gensral but resigned 
and crossed over to N.U.P. An intelligent and well 
know n mao whose defection to the N.U.P, came as 
a shock to many southerners, (Written in 1954.) 

Despite the fact that he had been appointed a 
Government whip he did not conform to official 
N.L'.P. policy. In the autumn of 1954 publicised 
a scheme for federation between Egypt, Northern 
Sudan and Southern Sudan and now (July 1955) 
appears to he supporting the pro-unity line. 

Me make* quite a good impression but is said 
to be ruled by his love of money and to be prone 
to dfarlk 


34. Gtnrtion Hulli 

A Houthcrncr from Equate na (Kuku tribe in Kajo 
Ka*i who was a member of the Electoral Com- 
mission which organised and supervised the 
November 1*53 elections- Horn 1923. the son of a 
sub-chief. Educated in Church Missionary Society 
schools and in |94S did a course in the School of 
Adiafiusiraiion. Khartoum, In Government service 
3 % an accountant book-keeper 1944-48. then 
promoted to administrative assistant. At prase m 
ntamur in Yet where he is an enthusiastic and 
effective executive officer to the local council. He 
played no vets outstanding role in the Electoral 
Commission where he was concerned to secure 
electoral methods for the South which did not 
classify the south a?, more backward than the north, 
A pleasant, sensible titan who -upperts the Liberal 
Parly. 


35, Hamad Tewfiq Hamad 

MIIR for McssollaroWah (Genra), Munster of 
Finance (January 9, 1954) amt member of the 
executive of the N.U.P. Bom in Qmdumuin in 1904 
at mixes) Suita rcse-Qgxp tun parentage. Educated 
at Gordon College from V9M-23. Entered the 
Finance Department of the Sudan Government as an 
accountant in 1924 and was afterwards m the Irriga¬ 
tion Department and tile Department of Agriculture 
and Forests where lie was the first Sudanese to hold 
the post of inspector of accounts before being 
dmmivved in 1947 for a newspaper article criticising 
the Governor-General Later managed a cinema 
ieottm Md i pump whemc ivbmgMic to his folhef 
in Hossahcissa dfclncL Was Oft the Lxceutiv e 
Ctunmiltcc of the Graduates' Congress in I m and 
was elected secretary of ihe Executive Committee in 
1941) Joined the Itlihndiyin, of which party lie 
became president in 1949. In 194V he served tw 
months in prison for leading a demonstration against 
the Legislative Assembly Con ltimed ha. anti- 
Administration activities and contacts with Egvpl 
ami was made a 2nd das’- Hey in Itirtfi rirouk s 
wadding day honours list in 

Before becoming a Minister Hamad Tewtiq, 
thimgh of unprepossessing appearance.. had the 
reputation of being intelligent He was a ho reported 
io he of poor character, being a drinker and a 
wnmuniver: and thoroughly anti-British and pro- 
Egyptian though he was stated not to like receiving 


financial aid from Egypt. Si nee his assumption of 
office Hamad has struck British officials being of 
mediocre calibre and menially unstable though 
anxious to do his best, A good speaker, His former 
extreme attitudes to Britain and Egypt respectively 
have moderated and he is now regarded as anything 
but a strong pamsan of the latter- C ames little 
weight in the Cabinet. (Written in 1954.) 

Hamad's qualities as a Minister of Finance have 
developed very little, but he is more amenable to 
advice than in the early days and decidedly more 
ready to listen to his few remaining British siaff- 
He ha& an exaggerated faith in his own ability u> 
work financial miracles, and enjoys bad health. He 
jias remained loyal to Azfain through the reorienta¬ 
tion of his policy towards Egypt and may carry 
rather move weight in the Council of Ministers than 
formerly- But he remains a bear of s ecy small brain. 


M. Hag i-l tmin Muhamined cl Vniiii 

President of the Ge/ira Tenants' Association. 
Burn about 1910, Has been a ijezira tenant for a 
few years only and has only half a standard holding. 
Spent some years in Manhnds in religious study. 
Firit tame into prominence in July 1953 when he 
became a member or the electoral Front Against 
Colonisation. Then campaigned actively in Gc/ira 
against the existing Tenants' Association and formed 
a new Gcifi-ra Farmers" Congress tor Union). By 
holding large-scale meetings in Gcrira and bringing 
crowd}, of followers in deputations to Khartoum 
persuaded Government to get existing Tenants' 
Association to re sign and to hold new elections in 
February 1954 in which lie and his followers 
were victorious. He ma into ins dose contact with 
Communists An effective orator and vigorous 
leader. 


37. Havuut Awadalk 

Member of the House of Representatives for 
Omdurman West and Minister of Agriculture 
December 1954. 

Bom in 1913- Formerly employed in Govern¬ 
ment Service 4S a book-keeper. He stood for 
Parliament us a member nf me N.U.P- He is a 
genial person who Is at case in Western society and 
seems to be a rising figure in the political scene. 
However, he is probably Iwy and Eat king in the 
intellectual resources to Carry him very for 


38, llavuin el Taker /.nrroug 

Member of the House of Rcpreseniativcs (From 
Against Cotonisatfon) for Graduates* Constituency. 
Bom Qmdumian 19!b. Gradual* of Gordon 
Memorial College Teachers' Section l l, -« Has 
since been a schoolteacher in Klortoum, Otndurman. 
Port Sudan and Wad Mcdam jnd on two occasions 
i| 94 ft and IffSDl was dismissed for political activities. 
Wa> secretary of the National Front (the organisa¬ 
tion opposed to the Legislative Assembly), lias 
participated in various Cnftimunisi-run organisation^ 
such as the " Peace Supporter*' Committee " 
(Written in 1954 ) , 

In. House of Representative}, first voted with the 
Government but moved uwuy from them as they 
became increasingly anti-Communist. One of the 

E rinie movers in the " Independence Front." where 
e ii able to exercise » disproportionate and generally 
harmful influence on the Umma and their associates. 
Believed to have been behind the move to call for 
the immediate evacuation of foreign troops- anil ihc 
dexure of British and Egyptian office* in the Sudan 
in the autumn of 1954. 

Ifo is the son of a well-to-do merchant of Micnui 
and is believed to have been indoctrinated with 
Communism while in Egypt, 


39. Ibrahim Ahmed 

Was member of Governor-General's Commission 
(representing the pro-1 rulcpcndcnee elements from 
March 1953 to April 1954 when he was replaced, 
in accordance with motions passed by Parliament* 
by Siricio Inn. Born about IW2, Intellectually and 
morally an outstanding Sudanese, he came originally 
from Haifa. Educated at Gordon Memorial College. 
Subsequently became a teacher there and eventually 
vice-principal. After the college became the 
University College of Khartoum he became the first 
Sudanese president in August 1953. Earlier had 
been president of the Graduates' Congress in 1942 
anil first Sudanese chairman ol Khartoum Municipal 
Council. I‘MS Member of Executive Council of 
Legislative Assembly, Attended Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI in 1937. May 1954 visited 
United Kingdom with Sitidiq cl Mafidrand Mohammed 
Ahmed Omar foe talks wiih Lhe Minister of State, 
A it hough nut tut Aftsari he i.v a personal friend ■’! 
S.A.R. and >uppon> the Ununa Party, 

in the Govefttor-GcucralV Commisdon he 
displayed complete honesty and pailent courtesy in 
his defence of Independence interests against pro- 
Egyptian encroachments. He speaks very simply, 
with no airs and graces, and seems to find it difficult 
to follow the more involved passages of a debate in 
English; but he always managed to concentrate on 
essentials Lind to condemn convincingly any- 
proposed course of action conflicting with the spirit 
of the Angfo-Egyptian Agreement. His level- 
headed advocacy of a point of view now 
unrepresented by (be Sudanese members of the 
Commission was much missed by the other member’.. 

40. Ibrahim Brdri. M.B.fC, 

Secret ary-Genera I of SR P. and nominated, 
Senator. Born about 18^5. A retired member of 
administrative service. From 1927-36 served x* 
District Commissioner among the Dirk as in the 
south, where he was and is well known and liked. 
In 1951 was appointed to the Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Commission. Founded K.R.P. m March 1952. 
October !952 represented his party in Cairo 
discussions on the Sudan and then and subsequently 
in January 1953 lost much prestige for himself and 
his party for not standing out against Egyptians, He 
has a private cotton-growing pump scheme aL Umm 
Huni In which he is helped financially by ihc British 
firm of Rye Lvnns, Drinks heavily. Friendly 
towards Britain. Speaks excellent English. (Written 
in 19544 

He has been unwell during (he greater part of 
lhe year and has not made much impression in 
polities. Now 1 ihat Azh\ri has embraced a pro- 
independence policy there is little room for the 
Socialist Republican Party with its pro-independence 
bui anti-Mididist line, and ihc party is in fuel in 
eclipse I bra him Etedri respects Azhari personally 
iind will probably Kupport him so tong .is he keeps 
to his present line. 

41. IbruJiim cl 51nhalfowi 

Minister of Mi mem! Resources December 1954 to 
June 1955. 

Bom in 1903 at Suakin. Formerly head accountant 
in the Sudan Railways, Dismissed from Govern¬ 
ment Service in for leading a demonstralion 
against the csiiblidimcnt of (he Legislature Assem¬ 
bly. Sometime president of the Atbara branches 
n.if (he Xsbicga Party and the Graduates" Congress.. 

He is imcrested ai foreign languages and speaks 
reasonably good French Sts well as English and some 
[i,ihart and German. He is understood to have art 
interest in oil prospecting rights in (he Sudan 

In politics he claims to have a pan-Moslem 
outlook and is .issoeiated with lhe extreme pro- 
Unionist view He is fat arid geni-d but does not 


cut much ice politically except as an Hgy ptiun stooge 
and a henchman of Nureddm. 

4L JhruJiJra H Mufti 

Member of the House Representatives fur the 
Graduates Constituency and Minister of Conimetec. 
Industry and Supply. 

Born at Omdurman in 19tj and educated at the 
Gordon Memorial College and the School of Law. 
A founder of the G^aduitlcs , Congress, fie remained 
,i member of its Executive Committee unul 1953, 
when it was amalgamated wilh the National Unionist 
Party, 

In !94b he was a member of the Sudanese delega¬ 
tion which went to Egypt at the time of the 
Sidky- Bcvin talks and the following year went to 
America when Lhe Sudan was discussed by the 
Security Council. Subsequently paLd further visits 
10 the Urn led NaLtnns in Paris and New York and 
rather fancies himself as a globe-trotier. He has 
been to many countries in Europe (iniJuJing Last 
Gernuuiy) and as far as Japan, 

He is a lively and friendly little man who is not 
afraid of responsibility alt hough hss judgment is not 
always reliable. He has on several occasions acted 
ns Prime Minister during Azhari’s absences (notably 
during the Bandung Conference) but has not inspired 
much confidence U4 a leader. He is politically now 
close to Aihafi, Speaks very good English. 

AT Ibrahim (hruim [shag 

Director of ihc Ministry of Commerce, Industry 
and Supply. Formerly a member of lhe Graduates" 
Congress, he now claims to be non-political and i> 
regarded as professionally mi tided. Visited the 
United Kingdom at Her Majesty's GovernmentY 
expense in 1953. 

Efficient and friendly, lie speaks gwid Englrih. 

44. llirahim Vusef Suleiman 

Member of Sudanis.! I ion CorrmiUtce, N.l P. 
supporter (Khatmi), ^‘as formerly head book¬ 
keeper of the Judiciary. Steady and with moderate 
views but of limited ability. As a Government 
servant he was noi political!v active. When young 
tried for lhe Ad mi nim ration but failed. Has always 
wanted to be something more important than a 
book-keeper. Qxuet and friendly and has done 
quite well m the chair of the Sudanutation Committee 
from time to time. 

45. I'-mail tl A/hari 

Prime Minister (January 9 + !d?4>, Prcsidcm of 
the National Unionist Party and M.H.R. for 
Qmdurman North. Born |9tt2 in Omdurman, the 
grandson of the former Mufti of the Sudan. His 
family, the Dowalfb. originally came from West 
Africa. He is a cousin of Ibrahim el Mufti. 
Educated at Gordon College and for four years, at 
Government expense, al ihe American University at 
lie! rut A Govern m cm schoolteacher from 1921 to 
January 1946 when he resigned to devote himself 
exclusively 10 politics, 

Hu was first elected to the Committee of ihc 
Omdurman Graduates 4 Club in 1927 and continued 
m be prominent in graduates 4 utrains, being eventually 
elected president of the Congress in 1940, Came 
imo conflict with the Government in 1943 and 1945. 
He visited London in October 194b ami Arab 
counines and America in 1947 in addition to a series 
of visits lo Egypt, He continued to be active in 
congress alfoins ami in [9-tS and 1949 vened two 
short prison sentences for leading a demonstration 
and for a seditious article. In I^l he attended the 
royal wedding celebrations in Cairo and wu* made a 
Bey Hurst Class) Subsequently Led a number of 
delegations to Egypt aiuS look a very prominent part 
in she building up of a coalition of parlies opposed 










to the Administration and 10 (he MaheLists and tin 
varying degreesJ favourable Vo ligypt- 

hmail cl Azibari is not highly intelligent bui is a 
successful demagogue. He has considerable strength 
of purpose, is patient and tactful and an effective 
orator He is anti-Communist and anlLBrilish 
Administration. He has been consist en I ly pro- 
Egyptian and has over many years received money 
from Egypt- Although a member of the Ashigp 
he has recently been increasingly influenced by 
5ayed Ali MirghunL He is friendly and speaks fair 
English, He lias a gift for compromise and as Prime 
Minister has proved himself adept at bedding 
together a Government which is to all intents and 
purposes a coalition. (Written in 1954.) 

AzhariN growth as a popular figure and the 
ttevelopnveni of his policy towards figypt may turn 
out to be the most significant political events of 
the year He paid an official visit in Britain as the 
guest of Her Majesty's Government in the autumn 
of 1954 nnd took she opportunity to visit several 
other European countries, Throughout lhe winter 
he made a series of tours within the country and by 
his evident sincerity and determination to guide the 
Sudanese through the prevent critical transitional 
period won considerable support even in areas which 
traditionally supported hiv political rivals. At 
Christmas 1954 he announced his personal ideas 
of the way in which a link with Egypt might be 
organised and by the spring he had moved 
sufficiently far in the direction of independence to 
enable him to rid M* Cubiral of its pro-Egyptian 
elements. He now stand? squarely for a truly 
independent Sudan. 


46. I/Zeldin Mustafa 

Managing director of the merchants and cotton 
growers and finunden .Abdel Moneim Mohammed & 
Co., Ltd. Bom at Wad Medani in 1916. Completed 
secondary standard education in Gordon Memorial 
College. Became managing director of A.M.M. & 
Co. in I94S Married with dx children. Two eldest 
sous are being educated at Victoria. College, 
Alexandria. 1953 visited United Kingdom with 
group of journalists and other influential people and 
sent on a C.0,1 tour. Pleasant and intelligent and 
very friendly. 


47* Khnta falls kbnliri 

Minister of Defence (January 9 r 1954. to ITecem* 
her 23, 1954) Formerly treasurer of the isLU.P.. 
row a member of R.J. P Nominated Senator. 
Horn, in 3890 in Wad Omar (near Sbendi). the son 
of FJ Hag IChalkl cl Oniarabi (the Emir of the 
Omuirab during the Mahdia), Educated at Gordon 
College and Military School, Seconded from the 
Egyptian .Army to Civil Administration as sub- 
ffianiw in 1915 and served in several provinces from 
19lfi IO 19.36, attaining the rank of Bimbishi before 
being placed en disfwmhtfiti. 

From 1925 to |9Tj( w ;;s reported 3s generally anti* 
Briii.h and anti-GovernmenL due mainly to the fact 
tb.it m i'--. pin inn he w.i\ rvu .kc ordeal die po-silion 
to will h hi-, family prestige exit tiled Him Has 
visited Mecca on pilgrimage anci Egypt on various 
occasions temporarily lost his reason in 1934- - 
hi, delusions taking a religious form. Won a scat 
for El Mora da in the Omdurman Municipal Council 
elections in June 1949 and became a member of 
the National Front in 1950. He attended the royal 
wedding celebrations Jn Cairo in May 195 E and was 
made ri lies • First Class}. In November 1952 he 
sin. elected treasurer of die committee of the N.thP, 
A member of the Electoral Commission (April 
December 19531. where he distinguished himseir by 
strorit and even hysterical support of the Egyptian 


and NL.P, case and denunciations of Britain, the 
Sudan Administration and the Utnma Party* Hu 
is a staunch follower and confidant of Say id Ah 
Mirghani and is fanatically religious and neurotic. 
Is a rich man and owns considerable land. 

As Minister of Defence was not very effective and 
did iii-ii manage to remain cm good with the 

military leaders* With other Khatmia Ministers wa A 
dismissed (mm Aahuri’s Cabinet December 1954 
and joined Mirghuni Hmiw’s Republican Inde¬ 
pendence Party on its formation. In 1955 gave 
sensational evidence in a sedition case of Egyptian 
bribery at the 1953 elections,, but hits otherwise 
appeared little in public life since his dismissal. 
Formerly a vociferous critic of the British Adminis¬ 
tration. he now appears friendly, Speaks poor 
English. 


4 It. kflitlr Ilona mad Mohammed Khdr 

Secretary -general of the National Unionist Party 
(Unionist section) and one or the M,H,R. for the 
Graduates' Constituency. Minister w ithout Portfolio 
June 15* 1954, Minister of Irrigation and Hydro- 
electric Power Dtifcerabcr 26, 1954, Born 1910 in 
Wad Med ani (a Dongolawik Educated at Gordon 
College, Entered Government service in 19241 and 
worked as a clerk in the Finance Department, 

Was elected assistant secretary of Omdunnaa 
Graduate?’ dub in 1936 and elected to Congress, 
Committee of Sixty in 1939 and 1940 and ayrin in 
1943. Was one of the leaders of ihc political group 
El Itdhadiyin (Unionists) formed in 1944 and 
Ettfhadiyin candidate for (he Congress elections in 
November of the same year. Has visited Egypt 
on several occasions and was appointed to n post 
in the Arab League (Cairo) in 1946. returning to 
the Sudan in 1948. Visited U.N.E.S.CQ, in Paris 
in October 194S and described bad educational end 
eulturtiJ conditions in the Sudan, saying that British 
authorities neglected education of the Sudanese, 
Was arrested in November 1948 for taking part in 
demonstrations against the establishment of the 
Lend nive Assembh but was Inter acquitted. 
Attended royal wedding celebrations in Cairo in 
1951 and was awarded Order of the Nile (Fifth 
tins?), Rcpresenicd htih.idiyip at Unit} Parties' 
meeting after abrogation of the Treaty In October 
1951 and in National Struggle Front in November 
of the same year. Elected assistant secretary on 
Committee of National Unity Party in November 
1952. 

He is an able man. clever and determined though 
taciturn, and neither strong nor endowed with powers 
of leadership Was at one time an extreme 
Nationalist, Was suspicious of nnd hostile to the 
British Administration and associated with all 
sections erf the N.U.P, U interested in literary 
matters. Ax Minister responsible for negotiations 
with Egypt on the division of the Nile waters he 
has shown himself si staunch defender of Sudanese 
rights in this capacity he h.is been repeatedly 
attacked and insulted by the Egyptian Government, 
for whom he has now no love." 


49* Mahmoud cl Ladli 

Bom 1912 a: Wad Medani Broihcr of Ynhvo. 
c - FaJh Educated at Gordon College. Khartoum 
Journalist and N.U.P. polilidan. Founder-member 
of the Axhiega Party. I**44 secretary of GraJuiues’ 
Hub 1946 visited Bn rain and Egypt us a member 
■ar ihc Sudan DeL-gation. 1947 elected to Congress 
r secuitve Committee, 1948 organised antj-LegisIs- 
dva Assembly propaganda for A ships, 3949-51 
coitcr of ririi/ww* newspaper but in July 3951 was 
dismissed is editor and from Adiigga Party, 1954 
appointed to Sudani cation Committee, where he has 


proved him self entirely ignorant of the working of 
Government machinery and without experience of 
admiririinntoti. Ha? reputation of being fund of 
compromise and usually takes this line in committee. 
Unreliable and not very intelligent but quite friendly. 
Said to he dishonest and venal and believed fo 
receive money from Egypt, 

SO* Mrikki Abbas 

Director (Soda l Development l of Sudan Ge/lra 
Board and first Sudanese managing director of the 
board. _ Aged about JO, Educated at Gordon 
Memorial College, Subsequently took up employ- 
mem under Education Department. Was for some 
years, on stall of Bakht-eJ-Rudii Leudvcts’ training 
college. 1944 nominated to Advisory Council for 
Northern Sudan. 1946 resigned to edit n weekly 
Arabic newspaper, 1948-51 at Oxford (Brasenosc) 
on a special Rhodes Scholarship researching into 
modern Sudanese history under tutelage of Miss 
Margery Pertiam, after which he published " The 
Sudan Question: The Dispute over (he Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium IRK4 1951," 

Mckki Abbas, the only full-time Sudanese director 
of the Sudan Gczira Board, and the managing 
director, G, W. Ruby, work in very close conauSta¬ 
tion—so much 50 that other senior British memb-rrs 
of the board compbiu dut these two take all ihe 
decisions ami no one clve knows whaf i> going on, 
Mckki Abbai has travelled conriderably during the 
la-,i few yean, tn collou and soeiai development 
conferences. He h a talk Impressive man of serious 
and responsible aspect. I Writ ten in 1954.^ 

On the departure of Mr. Ruby, Mckki Abbas 
K’came managing director of the Gcriru Board. He 
has applied himself to his new responsibilities with 
an impressive degree of energy and determination. 
He appears anxious to keep loo much in bis own 
hands, however* nnd » dangerously weak on the 
commercial side of ihc job- He continues to travel 
(he world on business of the board and there is 
Srortc risk that its affairs will suffer from his repeated 
absences. His optimism is unbounded. He has a 
Scots wife, who practises as a doctor in Mcdani, 

51. Mckkawi Suleiman Akrat 

Governor of Kordofan. In his early 4Q’s he is 
ore of the r i^irtj; members of the Sudanese \dmiris. 
trulion. He was formerly Assistant Sudan Agent 
in London and returned to ihc Sudan in 1 954 very 
anglicised- He is energetic and business-tike and 
appears to have a thorough grasp of the affair- of 
his province, He is friendly and speaks good 
English. 

52. Mirghani Ham?a 

M.H.R. for Omdurman South and leader of the 
Republican Independence Party, Minister of 
Education. Agriculture and Irrigation iJanuary 
3954 , to December 23. 3 954. when he was dismissed 
with Kh.il, fall, 3 Klialid and Ahmed Geli for 
challenging Prime Minister's rule and accusing 
him of subservience to Egypt). Born at Meremrrta 
in [897. He is a Kbamagi from Dongola. Related 
to Dardifi Mohammed Osiftian Educated .it Gordon 
College, where he completed an engineering course. 

Mirgham II a in/a entered the Public Work?, 
Department of the Sudan Government in 1914 ami 
rose to be an Assist ;ml Director, from which pn*4 
he rcsignetl in 1952 10 devote himself to private 
practice and (o j>oIiilcs. He was elected to the 
Committee of the Graduates’ Club in 1926 and 
became a member of the Graduates' Congress in 
1938. Resigned from (he Congress Com mince of 
Sixty in i94(1, but conlmued to be deeply involved 
in polElies. Hav visited Mecca on a pilgrimage and 
Egypt. England and France on various political 
delegations and missions 


Ambitious and for many years antt-Brilisb. 
Mirghanj Hamza was a strong and hostile critic of 
the British Administration in the Sudan. He is 
something of a fanatic and looks it* A MErgharuxt 
he led the anti -Ash igga seel ion of the N-U-P- until 
3iis expulsion from office. Able, hard-working and 
patently sincere. Since leaving office his anti’ 
British views have been very considerably modified; 
he admits that he was profoundly impressed by the 
way that Britain has kept her bargain with the 
Sudan and the British officials have handed over to 
their SudancHC successors. Speaks excellent English, 

53* Mohammed Adam Ad ham. Dr. 

Prtv-N.L'.P, politician. Born 1912 in Khartoum of 
Dinka dcsoeni. Graduated from Kitchener School 
of Medicine 1938 and joined Government Medical 
Service During war was a military doctor- During 
Palestine campaign helped recruit Sudanese to light 
against Israelis. Gave up Government service and 
became the First Sudanese doctor to establish 
himself in private practice. Founder of a "Sudanese 
Unity Society." a cultural group for both sexes- 
l-'oundcr nf (he “ Black Block/" a political group, 
now defunct, standing for social trnd economic 
development of the south. Edited the BSoek'i 
paper Afriin. Member of Legislative Assembly 
(1945li for Omdurman South. Now appears to have 
litilu contact with touihern politician* but is a 
frequent visitor to Egypt. 3954 uriginaicd the 
voluntary " Freedom Tax ” for collecting money to 
pay eompanation l*> SudaniScd Officials iff the 
Sudan Government. 

54. Huh am mcri Ahmed .Abu Sin 

\a/ir of the Shukria. Joined N.U.P April 1955. 
M.H.R. (5.R.P.) for Rufa’u in the Legislative 
Assembly 1948-52 and was councillor without 
portfolio m [lie Executive Council, Stood for 
Parliament us a member of the S-R.P. and on most 
votes, so far Ii.js abstained. An able speaker and 
powerful personality who it regarded by some as a 
future Prinic Minister, Violently anti-Egyptian and 
anti-Malidisi and a sincere (hough disappointed 
friend of Britain, 

55. Mohammed .Ahmed el 31ardi 

Member of the House of Representatives for 
Khartoum (N.U.P.) and. Minister feu Local Govern¬ 
ment (Mas 4, 1954). Bom 1902. Before becoming 
;t professional politician was a Sharia Kadi (Judge). 
Member of Ashigga wing of N.U.P. hu| moderate 
ami also considered a Khatnn. Before hiv 
appointment as Minister Munch-May 1954 was 
rumoured to he intfiguing with Y&hya d Fadli for 
.■iucli Cabinet post auvl threatening a split in 
the N.U.P 

56. Muhaintned Ahtncd Vhhjuah 

M.H.R. (IndepcndcnO Tor Graduates* Constituency 
and Leader of ihc Opposition. Rom l^g". 
Graduated in civil engineering at Gordon 
Memorial College and afterwards qualified us a 
lawyer in Khartoum School of Law, It now' 
Khartoum's most successful barrister. 1946 -47 
Secririnry-General of the Independence From. 
Visited United Kingdom and (he United Nations in 
United Slates to advocate independence for the 
Sudan Was a nominated member of Legislative 
Assembly 1948-52 Is the author a book on 
local itovGrnrrKrtl in (he Sudan and other works. 
Speaks perfect* ilucni Fn^ish, Ootriandingly 
iiitelligenE. A handsome, conceited and ambitious 
man, respected bin with few (icrsonal followers. 
Not entirely to be trusted. iWncien in 19544 

A personal friend of Mubarak /ucroug -fchc 
Leader of the House of RcpresertativcsL he lias been 
with him a principal architect of collaboration of the 
two sides in Parliament on polk', towards Egypt, He 
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is an uncompromising advocate of real independence 
for the Sudan but is sometimes moved by his 
ambition and optimism to unwise political moves. 
He if blind 10 the dangers of co-operaiian with the 
t i.itti mun is ts, Hib two sons arc virulent* in London, 

57. Mohammed Amin Hu«cm 

An N.U.P. supporter with suspected CommuniM 
sy input hies who was one of five name* put to the 
Governor-General by l he Prime Minister in 
February 1954 for Sudan isatinn Committee. He 
was not one of the three chosen by Governor- 
Genera]., Born about 1913. the son of an Egyptian 
warrant officer and a Sudanese mol her. Educated 
in Egypt tDiploma of Law of Fuad I University. 
Cairo.i, Became a journalist and from 1946 la 1951 
w.l\ editor of Sah'i el Sudan, In 1947' ami 1949 
served short prison sentences for writing seditious 
articles. Is correspondent of Egyptian Slate 
Broadening, In December 19^? spoke in support 
of Front Against Colonisation when campaigning 
tor N.U.P. and was reprimanded by N.U.P for it. 
A well-known agitator Anfi-Britivfi. 

5ft, Mohammed Ahmed Omar 

Journalist and Umma Party propaganda manager 
and contact nun with foreign communities. 
Born 1915. Graduate of Gordon College. 1946 
Secretary of the Umma Party. 1947 fined for 
authorship of article intended to incite hatred of 
Egypt 1952 founded the Sudan Party advocating 
dominion status for ihc Sudan and visited United 
Kingdom to explain his party's views to Foreign 
Office Before the elections in 1953 announced ihe 
temporary suspension of his party and joined the 
Umma again. 1954 visited United Kingdom with 
Ibrahim Ahmed and SuMiq el Mahdi For discussions 
at Foreign Office. An iniclligem nun with at taste 
for women and whisky. A close friend of Abdulla 
Bey Khalil. (Written in 1954), 

An arch-exponent of the Umma belief that they 
have been lei down by Britain and a noby critic of 
any British gesture of friendship to Azhari's 
government. Not entirely to be trusted. Speaks 
good English. 

59. Mohammed Amin cl Saved. Dr, 

M.H.R. (N.U.P > for Dongola and Minister of 
Health (January 9. 1954 s. * A qualified doctor. 
Born 1903, A MuwaDid who still has many 
relatives irt the Dongoli region, The son-in-law of 
the F.gyptuin Saleh Ffarb Pasha. Educated at 
Gordon College and the Kitchener School of 
Medicine. Entered Govern meet service in 1926 and 
rove to be Assistant Director (Hospitals) tn the 
Ministry of Health before resigning !o Tnkc part in 
the elections of November 1953. Although his 
origin .md connexions indicate that he might be 
strongly pro-Egyptian he does not in fact befapg to 
the extreme wing of the N.U-P, but is regarded us 
a Khaimi under the control of Saved Ali. He is 
well balanced, well respected and not. noticeably 
anti-Brilnil. !Written in J9?4), 

He has played little part in policies and appears to 
remain loyal to Azhari, He claims (hat he waste to 
continue the British connection with Sudanese 
medicine and is very friendly, Amir eh Ha; (official 
leader of the Sudanese pilgrimage to Mecca l 1955. 
Speaks excellent English. 

6t>. Mohammed Hamad Abu Sin 

M II R (NM P.) fur Gedaref North and Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Educated 
in Arabic by retigioiis sheikh v 1943 elected Nftzir 
of Kaxuala Shutria ]94R president of K-issala 
Province Shuhrat Court. Chairman of Gedaref 
North Rural Council and a member of Russula 
Province Council Speaks no English. A member 


of the N.U.P. for electoral purposes (because as 
Nurir he had to win! but pro-British and anti- 
Egyptian. Even more ami-Muhdiat than his cousin 
Mohammed Ahmed, 

6L Mohammed Khalifa Sberif 

The most violent of the Umma lenders. Horn 
IB&5- son of one of the Mahdis Khatifas. After 
Baltic of Qmdurman was picked up by Kitehener 
and i Liken by him to Fas her, and was present su the 
meeting with Murchand. Educated at Gordon 
Memorial College Left and went n> Egypt during 
the 1914 war and. in company with a well-known 
Khartoum Greek merchant, made money supplying 
fodder to the British forces in Palestine. Now a 
wealthy cotton thrower. One of S.A.R. s entourage, 
he inclines towards the use of force to achieve (he 
Ultima Parly s aims. Very emotional. Pro-British 
despite the execution of his father by the British in 
I $48. Anti-Egyptian, (Written in I954,J 

Like other Umma leaders he has been highly 
critical of Britain for what they regard as failure to 
restrain Egyptian interference in the Sudan. Bui. 
unlike many others, fie has been quick to appreciate 
Azhari s talents and read) to support him so long as 
be stands for genuine independence. One of the 
official guests of the Iraqi Government at the 
ceremonies connected wilh the handing over of 
British airfields 

6E Muhainnuni Muhin mid Shaigi 

Permanent Under-Secretary. Ministry of the 
Interior, One of the older and most experienced 
Sudanese administrators, he is in effect head of the 
Civil Service, Ho Iasi post was Sudan Agent. 
Cairo, where by his own account he maintained dose 
relations with the British Embassy. He has a calm 
and attractive personality but is not really strong 
enough to jme effective direction to the administra¬ 
tive service at this stage. He appears to gel on well 
with Azhari ami is friendly towards the British. He 
speaks fairly good English, 

63, Mohammed Ntireridiu Habit! I ah 

Minister of Works, (January 9. 1954), Vice- 
president of ihc National Unionist Party (Ashigga 
section) and M.H,R. for Wadi Haifa, A 
professional politician. Bom 1897 at Wadi Haifa 
and educated at primary school thert= 1925-47 in 
employ of the National Bank of Egypt. After the 
normal anti-British and nnti-Ad ministration 
activities in the Graduates' Club and Congress he 
became a member of the A.sttig^u in 1943. at which 
time he was said to be a leading political adviser 
to Say id Ah d Mirghimi. From 1^4^ to (953 he 
paid a series of visits to Egypt and had a series of 
clashes with authority in Che Sudan. In 1951 he 
became a second class Bey in King Farouk’s, 
wedding Honours list. Vice-president of the NJJ.P, 
November (952, An effective orator but hot- 
tempered and dicta tonal An ambitious intriguer 
even among his 0«n political colleagues. This 
stunted tittle man is conceited, eourageouv dishonest, 
thoroughly ami- British and pro-Egyptian. Has 
received money from Egypt for many years. 
Immcdi itcly after formation of Sudanese Govern¬ 
ment in January 1954 incensed British officials by 
attacking them publicly, sometimes in their 
presence, i WrilCi?n in 1954), 

Ineffective as Minister of Works, 

V. Azhari developed bis pro-independence line 
Nureddin leaned further towards Egypt and by spring 
1955 hud emerged as the recognised leader of the 
minority group of pro-UrtiontsEs, On has dismissal 
from The Council of Ministers ihc Egyptians put all 
their money on him and encouraged him to try to win 
hack (with financial inducements! a majority of the 
N.U.P. io she unity line. Visited Egypt as an official 


t El 


guest at the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Revolution. July 1955. when he was feted and 
honoured to the virtual exclusion of the official 
Sudanese delegation headed by Azhari. Apparently 
sincere in bis own pro-Egyptian sentiments but not 
above indulging m any form of intrigue to get 
support. Speaks fair English, 

W, Mohammed Osmnn Yim.rin 

Governor of Upper Nik Province. An efficient 
hut rather smooth administrator in his middle forties. 
He is ambitious ami prepared to be ruthless. He has 
la ken a firm line with the members of the Egyptian 
Irrigation Department whose southern headquarters 
arc m his province, and he is known as. an advocate 
of independence. His ambitions, lie in the fidd of 
diplomacy and as soon as the Sudan manages its own 
foreign relations he is likely in be a strong candidate 
for appointment abroad: ir he is not, it will tv no 
fault of his. Speaks g<xwj English. 


Mubarak Zurroug has polished manners and is at his 
ease in Western society. He has a fair working 
knowledge of the principal night-clubs of Western 
Europe. He speaks good English. 

67. Mudathir Afi *1 Hushi 

Minister of Justice December 1954. 

Bom ar. Omdurman in 1902 of a Sudanese family 
of Moroccan origin. Educated at the School of 
Religious Law of (he Gordon Memorial College, A 
retired sharia qadi of the first class who Mood for 
deal on as a member of ifie N.U.P, Friendly but no 
great force in politics. 

6& Nasr cl Hug Ati 

Deputy director* Ministry of Education, and 
appointed to be member of Public Service Commis¬ 
sion- February 1^54. Entered Government service 
I92K. Professionally competent. 


05, Mohammed Saleh 5b mgi.it j 

Politician. Independent, formerly Umma. Was a 
member of the administrative service, Later became 
a judge and retired on pension. Was Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly. Visited Holland and 
Germany in summer of 195,1. Has cotton interest, 
in which he is assisted h> the British firm of Rye 
Evans, but is chronically in financial difficulties, 
Failed to secure election to Parliament in November 
(953. Politically dabby. A jovial sociable man 
whose milieu is the Khartoum Rotary Club, of which 
he has been president. 

66. Mubarak Zamiiig 

Minister of Communications (January' 9. |954), 
Member of the Exectrlive of the National Unionist 
Party (Ashigga section) leader of (fie House of 
Representatives and one of the M.H.Rs, for 
the Graduates 1 Constituency. Bom in 1916 in 
Tokar (Red Sea Hills). Graduated from Khartoum 
School of Law in 1944 and practises as a lawyer. 

Elected to Congress Committees of Sixty and 
Fifteen in 1944. Was chosen by the Ashigeu as a 
candidate for Municipal Elections in 1945 and 
selected as a member of Sudan Delegation to Egypt 
in 1946 In May 1948 was elected secretory to 
Congress and in July of the same year was elected 
to carry out anti-Lcgislitive Assembly propaganda. 
Elected on both Congress Committees in October 
194$ and was appointed secretary. Visited Paris in 
September |94S and Fespt in I94S, in 1950 with the 
Asfiigga Delegation and again in 1951 to attend the 
royal w edding celebrations when fie was awarded the 
Order of the Nile (4th Class), 

Appointed chairman of Omdurntan Municipal 
Council in July, he was a member of the Ashigga 
Delegation accompanying F.l Azhari to Egypt in 
September 1951 for talk* on abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty. Resigned secretaryship of ihc Ashiega in 
August 1952, Was elected lo General and 
Executive Gpmntitices of Congress in September 
1952 and visited London with delegation to explain 
tfietr views in October Refused permit to enter 
Kenya to defend Kenya eta in December, in March 
1955 was sent hy Committee of Parties Coalition to 
the south to defend southerner! who refused to 
sign a band of good behaviour, also to enquire 
,ibout the charyes aguinst Dr. Ahmed Savmf j Wniten 
in 1954). 

_ Fie is the most intelligent member of the Sudan 
Government and jn effective parliamentarian, He 
runs his department efficiently and is interested in 
foreign affairs, He now has no iMarians about 
Egyptian ambitions in the Sudan and is perhaps even 
more staunch than Azhari in hi-; advocacy of 
independence. Of rather smooth appearance. 


69, Osman Abonlrta 

Nominated Senator (N.U.P). A partner in the 
wealthy Sudanese family firm Ahoulda Trading 
Co, Ltd. which has cluse connexion with Egypt, but 
more politically inclined Lhan hi^ colleagues. 
Supports Mirghani Hamza's parly (the R.l P } 


70. Osman Abu Altr, Dr* 

Director of Medical Service* of S.D.F. Member of 
the Sudantsaiion Committee and its chairman for first 
three months.- Born I9|] of Syrian father. Educated 
at Gordon Memorial College and Kitchener School 
or Medicine. Khartoum, tn Government Medical 
SerGcc .rincu 1937, As senior medical inspector at 
Juba lie was the principal campaigner in the N.U.P, 
cause in the south at the time of the election* of 
November 1953 During Salah Salem’s visit to South 
Sudan in January [954, Abu Akr held a reception for 
him and made a notably anti-Flritish speech, British 
members iff Government Medical Service regard turn 
as incompetent. It is said that no woman w-ould 
consult him in his professional capacity because of 
his b;id reputation. In [rouble for misconduct on 
several occasions before disciplinary boards. Appear 
to be in close touch with the Prime Minister hut said 
lo be somewhat of an embarrassment to latter as lie 
i$ heartily disliked by many Sudanese as well as 
British Professes to dislike C.R.C in Egypt and 
Kriainlj regrets Ncgiiib’* eclipse. Since his visit to 
Egypt early in 1955 lie has eitpresed strong anti- 
Egyptian and pro- in dependence views. " Guile 
rerna rkably i 11-manncred. 

Speaks fair English. 

71, Snad AbiiuL-li 

Born about 1920. Member of the wealthy 
Abotiklu family and director managing the family 
lerm's plantations 1 department. Educated je Victoria 
College, AleXandna. Spring 1954 was invited to join 
the advisory board set up so assisi tfie Ministers 
responsible for Oindurman Radio. Ftfirient and 
friendly. 


. ■. .—- r , —vtic t«6 ini- inree 

stouthern Ministers m ifi- 5ud.ni (iovefrment 
jy ilh,>l,t Portfokt> January 9. 1954. Minister of 
Stores and Equipment January 1955. Was returned 
unopposed as an Independent, changing to N (J P 
after the elwlioas Born 1925. A Dinka and a 
Cutholte. Educated by (he Verona Fathers at 
hwapk Bussed, He became a Gtwernmenc 
agricultural officer serving in the Lakes District 
*nd Rurnbekl in FLuhr cl-Gharal Province. 
Good English, 










75. Sitldiq Abdel Rahman el 

Son and heir of SA.R, President of the Umnu 
Party LLndl M,H.R. for Kosti North, Born in 191 L 
Graduate of Gordon Memorial College. General 
manager of the Dairn el Mbhdt (the family \ 
commercial establishment) am! said to bo a keen 
and even ruthless businessman with knowledge of 
agriculture and finance. 1957 visited London for 
CorojaatiDn. 194$ and subsequently a frequent 
visitor to England far commercial negotiations and 
political talks, la unpopular and the chief obstacle 
io a genuine coalition of all pro-Independence 
elements. Possessed of charm hut considered vain 
and mean aod not entirely trustworthy. Favourably 
disposed towards Britain, Speaks good English. 
Has some, but not much, influence on his father, of 
whom he stands in obvious awe. (Written in 1954k 

During the winter 1954-55 he claimed lo be 
thinking of resigning from the presidency of the 
Urnma party iti order to facilitate collaboration 
between the Government and Opposition in their 
policy towards Egypt. In the event he did not resign 
and his leadership of the part) probably continues 
to keep many supporters of independence away front 
it. He is intellectually unimpressive and his political 
judgment is poor 


74. Siricio Ira Want 

Member of Goranor-Gencr*] s Commission 
Bom 1917. N.U.P. southerner. Educated at 
Roman Catholic Mission Schools. 1941-43 
storekeeper and 1944-45 a bookkeeper in Govern¬ 
ment service 1946 became an administrative 
assistant. Resigned in 1955 on nomination to the 
Senate. Represented Equalorta Province in the 
Legislative Assembly from 1948 and was also a 
member of Equatorial Province Council. Un¬ 
successful candidate for Tom constituency in House 
of Representatives, November 1953. Was N.U.P, 
protege and suggested by them for Electoral 
Commission, early in 1953. Proposed by Parliament 
to replace Ibrahim Ahmed on the Gouantor- 
Genenil's Commission at the end of April 1954. 

lbs contribution to the deliberations of the 
Governor-GeneraI’s Commission at the one meeting 
which he has attended was courteous and uneomnv 
versj,d Dardiri Mohammed Osman claims that it is 
hrs lead and not that of the Egyptian member that 
Siricio Ira may be expected to follow. (Written in 
1954}. 

In Get in any controversy in the Commission he 
has rallied to Zulfacair's support. His attitude 
towards southern politics follows the Egyptian 
directive; he has recently (July 1955) spoken violently 
against AzharL He is rumoured to work as an 
Egyptian agent in Uganda, also, where tribal 
business occasionally takes him. He is seldom in 
Khartoum: he has since appointment bought a large 
ear. as well as a lorn. and built a rtev shop near 
his home kraal at Opart. 


75. tiiyeb Midi a mined Kheir 

Fornktrly Assistant Secrrtap-General of the N.U.P. 
from which he was dismissed with Nurcddin - 
August 3 955. 

Bom about 1916. he comes from- a wealthy family 
of property owners. With the emergence in 1446 of 
numerous political parties he became Secretary 
General of " Hia Liberal Unionist Party " which 
was incorporated in the N.U.P, in 1952. A 
professional politician he is thought to be insincere 
and a trimmer. At the moment he seem staunch in 
his support of Nureddin. 

76. 1 tin Atcf Bor 

N.U.P. southerner A Chttch Dvnka born about 
1923, Unsuccessful Independent candidate for 
Yirrol (Bahr cl Ghazal) in 1953 clcclions for House 
of Representatives, 1944-51 Government clerk, 
resigned because of disappointment over promotion 
and became anti-British. One of I he five names 
submitted by Prime Minister to Governor-General 
for Sudanisation Committee in February 1954 (not 
nominated )* 

77* Vacnub Osman 

An ex-Untnm Party member who changed: to 
N.U.P. in mid-1953 and went lo Cairo. In spring 
1953 he was running Untnur propaganda in the 
south where he proved himself very a mi-British, 
Now reported in have been appointed press attache 
in the Egyptian Embassy in London. (1954V 

7$. 1 ahya el Fadli 

Member of the House of Representatives (N.U.P.) 
for Khartoum SouLh, Minister for Social Affairs 
(May 4. 1954} and the brains behind Azhari. Born 
1912. A merchant who notoriously grew wealthy hy 
favourable treatment by Egypt in issuing to him 
permits to export goods to the Sudan. Founder 
member of ihc N.U.P., of which he is leader of the 
Ashigga and anli-Khatmi section. Possesses a 
shrewd though crooked mind Brother of Mahmoud 
el radii of (he Sudunisation Committee, Believed lo 
be the organiser of the ejection from the Cabinet of 
the three Khaimi ministers in December 1954. His 
political ability and sense of what is possible and 
timely arc u source of strength to the Prime Minister. 

Accompanied Azhari on his official visit to 
Britain in the autumn of 1954 and on most of his 
tours in the Sudanese provinces. He is responsible 
for the Sudan Government's anii-Communist 
campaign and in that capacity has drawn a good 
many attacks from the Opposition. Formerly very 
pro-Egyptian and an admirer of Salah Sakai, he has 
now t/uEj 1955) become one of the most energetically 
anti-Egyptian members of the Government, He 
■sccniv mercifully to have given up drafting A/hari's 
speeches; he has art unerring knack of causing 
ollrncc. 

He is fat. physically flabby and rather deaf; he is 
attractive (or rather, perhaps, intriguing) only for 
his fertile and twisted mind Speaks fair English, 
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